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SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 
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. 7 TO CLTTANDER. 


7 Fatincly approve of your deſign : but 


whilſt I rejoice in the hope of ſeeing 
Enthuſiaſm thusſucceſsfully attacked in 
her ſtrongeſt and moſt formidable holds, 
I wouldclaim your mercy for her inan- 
other quarter; and after having expelled 
her from her religious dominions, let me 
intreat you to leave her in the undiſturb- 
ed enjoyment of her civil poſſeſſions. To 
own the truth, I look upon enthuſiaſm, 
in all other points but that of religion, 
to be a very neceſſary turn of Harms | 
indeed it is a vein which nature ſeems 
to have markedwith more or leſs ſtrength 
in the tempers of moſt men. No mat- 
ter what the object is, whether buſineſs, 
pleaſures, or the fine arts; whoever pur- 
ſues them to any purpoſe muſt do fo con 
amore : and inamoratos, you know, of 
every kind, are all enthuſiaſts. There is 
indeed a certain heightening faculty 
which univerſally prevails through our 
ſpecies, and we are all of us, perhaps, 
in our ſeveral favourite purkuits, pretty 
much in the circumſtances of the re- 
nowned knight of La Mancha, when he 
attacked the barber's brazen baſon for 
Mambrino's golden helmet. h 
What is Tully's aliguid immenſum in- 


Finitumque, which he profeſſes to aſpire 
afterinoratory, but a piece of true rhe- 


torical Quixotiſm? Yet never, I will 


3 as 


. are. 1739. 
venture to affirm, would he have glowed 


with ſv much eloquence, had lie been 
warmed with leſs enthuſiaſm. I am 
perſuaded indeed, that nothing great or 
glorious was ever performed, hi: re this 
quality had not a principal concern; and 
as our paſſions add vigour to o ur ac- 
tions, enthuſiaſm gives ſpirit too urpaſ- 
ſions. Imight add too, that it ever opens 
and enlarges our capacities. Accord 
ingly I have been informed, that cone of 
the great lights of the preſent age never 
ſits down to ſtudy till he has raiſe d his 
imagination by the power of nauſic. 
For this purpoſe he has a band of in- 
ſtruments placed near his library, vvhich 


play till he finds himſelf elevated to a 


proper height ; upon which he gives a 
ſignal, and they inſtantly ceaſe. | 
But thoſe high concerts, which are ſug- 


geſted by enthuſiaſm, contribute not 


only to the pleaſure and perfection of 
the fine arts, but to moſt other effeits of 
our action and induſtry, To ſtrike this 


ſpirit therefore out of the human conſti- 


tution, to reduce things to their preciſe 
— mrmad ſtandard, would be to 
check 


leſs apathy. For if enthuſiaſm did not 


add an imaginary value to moſt of the 


objects of our purſuit; if fancy did not 
gre 
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nn too contemptible to excite de- 
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give them their brighteſt colours, they 


would generally, perhaps, wear an ap- 


Weary'd we ſhould ie dow is dest, ö 
This cheat of life would take no more 


If you thought fame but empty br 
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1 Phillis but a perjur'd ware. 
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In a word, this enthuſiaſm for which 
I am pleading, is a beneficent enchan- 


— 
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1 Should not have ſuffered fo long an 
interval to interrupt our correſpon- 
dence, if my expedition to Euphronius 
had not whelly employed me for theſe 


laſt fix weeks. I had long promiſed to 
ſpend ſome time with a Before he em- 


barked with his regiment for Flanders; 


and as he is not one of thoſe Hudibraſtic 


| heroes who chuſe to run away one day, 
that they may live to fight another; I 


was unwilling to truſt the opportunity of 


ſreing him to the very precarious. con- 


tingency of his re irn. The high en- 
joyments he leaves behind him, might, 
indeed, be a pledge to his friends that 
his caution would at leaſt be equal to 


- his courage, if his notions of honour 


were leſs exquiſitely delicate. - But he 


willundoubtedly act as if he had nothing 


to hazard ; though at the ſame time, 
from the generous ſenſibility of his tem- 
per, he feels every thing that his family 


- «can ſuffer in their fears for his danger. 
I had an inſtance, whilſt I was in his 


houſe, how much Euphronia's: appre- 
henſions for his ſafety are ready to take 
alarm upon every occaſion. She called 
me one day into the gallery to look e 

the 


| a picture which was juſt come out o 


Painter's hands; but the moment ſhe 


carried mie up to it, ſhe burſt out into a 


food of tears. It was drawn at the re- 


queſt, and after a deſign of her father's, 


and is a performance which does great 
honour to the ingenious artiſt whoexe- 


cutedit. Euphronius is repreſented un- 
der the character of Hector when he 


parts from Andromache, who is perſon- 


ted in the piece by Euphronia ; as her 


filter, ho holds their little boy in her. 
arms, is ſhadowed out under the figure 
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treſs, who never exerts her magic but to 


our advantage, and onlydeals about her 


friendly ſpells in order to raiſe imagi- 
- nary beauties, or to improve real ones. 

The worſt that can be ſaid of her is, that 
ſhe is a kind deceiver and an ebliging 


flatterer. Let me conjure you, then, 
good Clytander, not to break up. her 


— uſeful enchantments, which thus ſur- 


round us on ery fide; but ſpare her 


harmleſs decefitions in mere charity ts 
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mankind, ”T am, dec. 
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the beautiful nurſe with the 
Aſtyanax. . 


2 RK 
nn 
I as ſo much pleaſed with the deſign 
in this uncommon, ee ge, that 1 
thought it deſerved particular mention; 


as I could wiſh it were to become a ge- 


neral faſhton to have all pictures of the 
ſame kind executed in ſome ſuch manner. 
If, inſtead of furniſning a room with ſe- 

arate portraits, a el family were to 
be thus introduced into a ſingle piece, 
and repreſented” under ſome intereſting 
hiſtorical ſubject, ſuitable to their rank 
and character; portraits, which are now 
ſo generally and fo deſervedly deſpiſed, 


might become of real value to the public. | 


By this means hiftory-painting would 


be encouraged among us, and a ridicu- 
lous. vanity turned to the improvement 


of one of the moſt inſtructive, as well as 
the moſt pleaſing, of the imitative arts. 
Thoſe who never contributed à ſingle 
benefit to their on age, nor will ever 


be mentioned in any after-one, might 


by this means employ their pride- and 
their expence in a way, which might 


render them entertaining and uſeful both 


to the preſent and future times. It 
would require, indeed, great judgment 
and addreſs in the painter, to chuſe and 
recommend ſubjects proper to the vari- 
ous characters which would preſent 


themſelves to his pencil; and undoubt- 


edly we ſhould ſee many enormous ab- 
ſurdities committed, if this faſhion were 
univerfally to be followed. It would 
certainly, however, afford a glorious 


ſcope to genius; and probably ſupply us 


in due time, with ſome productions which 
might be mentioned with thoſe of the 


moſt celebrated ſchools. I am 7 
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ſometimes loſt to this art, by being con- 
fined to the dull, though profitable, la- 


bour of ſenſeleſs portraits; as I ſhould ' 


not doubt, if the method I am ſpeaking 
of were · to take effect, to ſee that very 
promiſing genius, who, in conſequence 
of your generous offices, is now forming 


kis hand by the nobleſt models in Rome, 


prove a rival to thoſe great maſters whoſe 
works he is ſtudying. 

It cannot, I think, he denied, that the 
prevailing fondneſs of having our per- 
ſons copied out for poſterity, is, in the 
preſent application of it, a moſt abſurd 
and uſeleſs vanity; as, in general, no- 
thing affords a more ridiculous ſcene, 
than thoſe groteſque figures, which uſu- 
ally line the manſions of a man who 
is fond of diſplaying his canvaſs- an- 
ceſtry: 7 9 ar n RITES 


Good Heaven I. that ſots and Kbaves ſhould 


- 


de ſo vain, WAR 
To with their vile'reſemblance may remain; 
And ſtand recorded, at their o'vit requeſt, 
To future times a libel or a jeſt; Diuvyper. 
'"p * 5 19 Ven 412 


1 N N ; : 
You muſt by no means, however, ima- 
gine thatIabſolutely condemn this lower 
application of one of the nobleſt arts. It 
has certainly a very juſt uſe, when em- 
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' Otwithſtanding the fine things you 
N alledge in favour of the Romans, 
J do not yet find myſelf diſpoſed to be- 
come a convert to your opinion: on the 
contrary; I am till obſtinate enough to 
maintain that the fame of your admired 
nation is more dazzling than ſolid, and 
owing rather to thoſe falſe prejudices 
which we are early taught toconceive of 


them, than to their real and intrinſic me- 


rit. If eonquelt indeed be the genuine 


glory of a ſtate, and extenſive dominions 


the moſt infallible teſt of national virtue; 
it muſt be acknowledged that no people 
in all hiſtory have ſo. juſt a demand of 
our admiration. But if we take an im- 
partial view of this celebrated nation, 
perhaps muchof our applauſemay abate. 
When we contemplate them, for inſtance, 
within their own walls, what do we ſee 
but the dangerous convulſions of an ill 
regulated policy? as we can ſeldom, I 


bo 
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ed et leaſt, chat great talents. have been ployed in perpetuating the reſemblances 
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of that part of our ſpecies, who have di- 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves n their reſpective 
generations. Lo be dgfirous of an ac- 
quaintance with the perſons, of thoſewho 


have recommended themſelves by their. 
writings or their actions to our eſteem . 
and applauſe, is a very natural and rea- 


ſonable curiokty. For myſelf, at leaſt, I 
have often found much ſatis faction in 


_ contemplating a well-choſen collection 


of the portrait kind, and comparing the 
mind of a favourite character, as it was 


either expreſſed or concealed in it's ex- 


ternal lincaments. There is ſomething 
likewiſe extremely animating in theſe 
livelyrepreſentationsof celebrated merit: 
and it was an obſervation of one of the 
Scipio's, that he could never view the 
figures of his anceſtors without finding 


his boſom glow with the moſt ardent 


paſſivn of imitating their.deeds... How 


ever, as the days of exemplary virtue 


are now no more, and we are not, many 
of us, diſpoſed to tranſmit the moſt in- 
flaming models to future times; it would: 
be but prudence, methinks, if we are 


reſolved to make ee acquainted 


with the perſons of the preſent age, that 
it ſhould he by viewing them in the ac- 
tions of the paſt. Adieu. I am, &c.., 
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believe, conſider them with reſpe&' to 


foreign kingdoms;; without the utmoſt 


abhorrence and indignation. i! 
But there is nothing which places theſe 
ſons of Roinulus lower in my eſtimation, 


than their unmanly conduct in the article 


of their triumphs. I muſt confeſs, at 

the ſame time, that theychad the ſanct ion 

of a god to juſtity them in this practice. 

Bacchus, or (as Sir Iſaac Newton has 

proved) the Egyptian Sęſoſtris, after his 
return from his Indian conqueſts, gave 
the firſt inſtance of this ungenerous Cage» 

mony. But though his divinity- was 

9 in many other parts of the 

world, his example does not ſeem to have 
been followed till we find it copied out 
in all it's inſolent pomp at Rome. 


It is impoſſible to read che deſerip- 


tions of theſe, arrogant exhibitions of 
* and not be ſtruck with in» 
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inſulting the calamities of the unfortu- 
nate. . One would be apt, at the firſt 
glance, to ſuſpedt that every ſentiment 
of humanity muſt be extinguiſhed in a 
people who could behold with pleafure 
the moving inſtances, which theſe ſolem- 
nities afforded, of the caprice of fortune; 
and could ſee the higheſt potentates of 
che earth dragged from their thrones, to 
fill up the proud parade of theſe ungene- 
rous triumphs. But the prevailing 
maxim” which ran through the whole 
ſyſtem of Roman politics was, to en- 
courage 2 ſpirit of conqueſt ; and thele 
| Honours were evidently calculated to 
awaken that unjuſt principle of miſtaken 
patriotitm. - Accordingly by the fun- 


damental laws of Rome, no general was 


entitled to a triumph, unleſs he had added 
fome new acquiſition to her poſſeſſions. 
To ſuppreſs a eivil inſurrection, how- 


_ . ever dangerous; to recover any former 


member ot her dominions, however im- 
portant; gave no claim to this ſupreme 
mark of ambitious diſtinction. For it 

Vas their notion, it ſeems, e Valerius 
Maximus is my authority for ſaying ſo) 
that there is as much differenee between 
adding to the territories of a common- 
wealth, and reſtoring thoſe it has loſt, 
as between the actual conferring of a 
benefit and the mere repelling ot an in- 
Jury. It was but of a piece, indeed, 

that a ceremony conducted in defiance 
of humanity, ſhould be founded in con- 
tempt of juſtice; and it was natural 
2 that they ſhould gain by op- 

re * „ what were to enjoy by 
Gale. | BY 
If weconſider Paulus ÆEmilius, after 
is conqueſt of Macedonia, making his 
public entry into Rome, attended by the 
unfortunate Perſeus and his infant fa- 
mily ; and at the ſame time reflect upon 
our Black Princewhenhe paſted through 


London with his royal captive, after the 

lorious battle of Poictiers; we cannot 

il of having the proper ſentiments of a 
Ronan triumph. What rous mind 
who ſaw-the an contul in all the 
_ giddy exaltation of unfeeling pride, but 

would rather (as to that ſingle circum- 
Kance) have been the degraded Perſeus, 
than the triumphant/Emilius ? There is 
ſomething indeed in diſtreia that reflects 
a ſort of merit u 
t lo ſituated, and turns off our attention 
from thoſe blemiſhes that ſtain even the 
moſt vitious character. Accordingly, 
in the inſtance of which I am ſpeaking, 


every object which 
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the perfidious monarch was overlooked 
in the ſuffering Perſeus; and a ſpectaele 
ſo affecting checked the joy of conqueſt 
even in a Roman breaſt. For Plutarch 
aſfures us, when that worthleſs, but un- 
happy, prince was obſerved, toge 
with his two ſons and adaughter,march- 
ing amidſt the train of priſoners, nature 
was too hard for cuſtom, and many of 
the ſpectators melted into a flood of tears. 
But with what a generous tenderneſs did 
the Britiſh hero conduct himſelſ upon an 
occaſion of the ſame kind? He employ - 
ed all the artful addreſs of the moſt re- 
ae humanity, to conceal from his un- 
appy priſoner every thing that could 
— him af his Aw A ; and the 
whole pomp. that was di 2 upon 
this occaſion, appeared ſingly as in- 
tended to lighten the weight of his mis - 
fortunes, and to do honour to the van- 
quiſhed monarch. 


« \ 


Vou will remer ber, Palamedes, Iam a 


only conſidering the Romans in a poli- 


tical view, and ſpeaking of them merely 


in their national character. As to in- 
dividuals, you know, I pay the higheſt 


veneration to many that roſe 1 | 


them. It would not indeed be juſt to 
involve particulars in general reflections 
ef any kind: and L eannot hut acknow- 
ledge ere I cloſe my letter, that though, 
in the article I have been mentioning, 
| 3 certainly acted a moſt un- 
worthy part towards their public ene- 
mies, yet they ſeeni to have maintained 
the moſt exalted notions of condu& 
with W to their private ones. 
That noble (and may I not add, thay 
Chriſtian) ſentiment of Juvenal, 


was not merely the refined prece of 


their more improved philoſophers, but a 
general and popylar maxim among them: 
and that generous” ſentiment fo much 
and ſo deſervedly admired in the Roman 
orator ;. Non pœnitet me mortales inimi- 
citias, ſempiternas amicitias babere, was, 
as appears from Livy, ſo univerſally 
received as to become even a proverbial 
expreſſion. Thus Salluſt likewiſe, E 
remember, ſpeaking of the virtues of 
the antient Romans, mentions it as their 
principal. charaRteriftic, that upon all 
occaſions they ſhewed a diſpoſition ra- 
er to forgive than revenge an injury. 
ut the falle notions they had embraced 
Ws concerning 


thee 
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eoncerning the glory of their country, 


taught them to ſubdue- every affection 
of humanity, and extinguiſh every dic- 
tate of juſtice which oppoſed that de- 


ſtructive principle, It was this ſpirit, 


. 


: 


joying blue {ſkies and coolin 
ts, I am ſhivering here in the mid 
of ſummer. The moles ſub arbore ſom- 
2, 9 Vivique lacus, are plea- 
ſures which we in England can 
taſte but in deſcription; For in a eli- 
mate, where the warmeſt ſeaſon is fre- 
quently little better than a milder fort 
of winter, the ſun is much too welcome 
2 gueſt to be avoided. If ever we have 
oceaſion to complain of him, it muſt be 
for his abſence: at leaſt I have ſeldom 
found his viſits troubleſome. You ſee 


I am ſtill the ſame cold mortal as when 


you left me. But whatever warmth I 
may want in my conſtitution, I want 
none in my affeftions; and you have not 
a friend who is more ardently yours 
than I preterid to be. You have indeed 
ſuch a right tomy heart from mere gra- 
titude, — I almoſt wiſh I owed you 
jeſs u that account, that I might 
give it you upon a more diſintereſted 
principle. However, if there is any 
part of it which you cannot demand in 
juſt ice, be aſſured you have it by affection; 
o that, A one or _ of theſe titles, 
ou may always de n me as 
holly en Ges — after 
this to add, that I received your letter 
with ſingular ſatis faction, as it brought 
me an account of your welfare, and of 
the agreeable manner in which you paſs 
yoyr time? If there be any room to wiſh 
you an increaſe of pleaſure, it is, perhaps, 


that the three virgins you mention, were 


2 few degrees handſomer and younger, 
But I . not deſire their charms 


ſhould be heightened, were I not ſure 


they will never leſſen your repoſe ; for 


knowing your-Stoigiſm, as I do, I dare 
truſt your eaſe with any thing leſs than 


a goddeſs : and thoſe females, I perceive, 
r of di- 


are ſo far removed from tice o 


however, in return and by a very juſt - 
th t 


conſequence, that proved at leng 
means of their total deſtruction. Fare- 
wel. Iam, &c. 


710 PHILOTES. 
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vinities, that they ſeem to require a con-. 
ſiderable advance before I could even 
allow them to be ſo much as women. 

It was mentioned to me the other day, 
that there is ſome probability we may 


ſee you in England by the winter. When 


I confidered only my private ſatisfaction, 
I heard this with a very ſenſible plea- 
ſure. But as I have 
ſubmit my own intereſts to yours, 1 


could not but regret there was a likeli- 
hood of your being fo ſoon called off 


from one of the moſt advantageous oppor- 
tunities of improvement that can attend 
a ſenſible mind. An ingenious Italian 
author of your acquaintance co A 
judicious traveller to a river, which in- 
creafes it's ftream the farther it flows 
from it's ſource ; or to certain ſprings, 
which, running through rich veins of 
mineral, improve their qualities as 

paſs along. It were pity then you ſhould 
bo checked in fo uſeful a progreſs; and 
diverted from a courſe, from whence you 
may derive ſo many noble advantages, 
You have hitherto, I imagine, been able 
to do little more than lay in materials 
for your main deſign. But fix months 


now, would give you 2 truer notion of 


what is worthy of obſervation in' the 
countries through which you paſs, than 
twice that time when you were leſs ac- 
quainted with the languages. The truth 
is, till a man is — of converſing 
with eaſe among the natives of an 

country, he ean never be able to form a 
juſt and adequate idea of their policy and 
manners. He who fits at a play without 
underſtanding the dialect, may indeed 
diſcover which of the actors are beſt dreſſ- 


ed, and how well the ſcenes are painted 


ng learned to 


or diſpoſed ; but the characters and coh. 


duct of the drama muſt for ever remain 


a ſecret to him. Adieu. I am, &c. 


LET. 
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F I had been a party in the conver- 
ſation you mention, I ſhould have 
Joined, I believe, with your friend in 
ſupporting thoſe {entiments you ſeem to 
condemn, Iwill venture indeed to ac- 
knowledge, that I have long been of 
opinion, the moderns pay too blind a de- 
ference to the antients; and though I 


. have the higheſt veneration for ſeveralof 


their remains, yet I am inclined to think 
they have occaſioned us the loſs of ſome 
excellent originals. They are the pro- 
per and beſt guides, I allow, to thoſe 
who have not the force to break out into 
new paths. But whilſt it is thought 
ſufficient praiſe to be their followers, 
genius is checked in her. flights, and 
many a fair tract lies undiſcovered in the 


boundleſs regions of imagination. Thus, 


had Virgil truſted more to his native 


ſtrength, the Romans, perhaps, might 


have ſeen an original Epic in their lan- 
guage. But Homer was conſidered by 
that admired poet as the ſacred obje& of 
his firſt and principal attention; and he 
ſeemed to think it the noble& triumph 
of genius, to be adorned with the ſpoils 


of that glorious chief. 


You will tell me, perhaps, that even 


"Homer himſelf was indebted to the an- 


tients ; that the full ſtreams he diipenſed, 
did not flow from his own ſource, but 
were derived to him from an higher. 


This, I acknowledge, has been aſſerted; 
but afſerted without proof, and, I may 


yenture to add, without probability. He 


ſeems tp have ſtood alone and unſupport- 


ed; and to have ſtood, for that very rea- 
ſon, ſo much the nobler object of admi- 
ration. Scarce, indeed, I imagine, would 


his works have receiyed that high regard 


which was paid to them from their ear - 
lieſt appearance, had they been formed 
upon prior models, had they ſhone only 
with reflected light. 


But will not this ſervile humour of 


fubjecting the powers of invention to the 


guidance of the antients, account, in 
ſome degree at leaſt, for oui meeting with 
ſo ſmall a number of authors dd can 
claim the merit of being originals? Is 
not this a kind of ſubmiſſion, that damps 
the fire and weakens the vigour of the 
mind? For the antients ſeem to be con- 


ſidered by us as fo many guards to pre- 


vent the free excurſions of imagination, 
and ſet bounds to her flight. Whereas 
they ought rather to be looked upon 
(the few, I mean, who are themſelves 
originals) as encouragements to a full 


and uncontrouled exertion of her facul- 


ties. But if here or there a poet has 
courage enough to truſt to his own un- 
1 of thought, his example 
does not ſeem ſo much to incite others 
to make the ſame adventurous attempts, 
as to confirm them in the humble diſpo- 
ſition of-imitation. For if he ſucceeds, 


he immediately becomes himſelf the oc- 


caſion of a thouſand models: if he does 
not, he is pointed out as a diſcouraging 
inſtance of the folly of renouncing 87; 
eſtabliſhed leaders which antiquity has 
authorized. Thus invention is depreſ- 
fed, and genius enſlaved: the creative 


power of poetry is loſt, and the ingenious, 


inſtead of exerting that productive tacul- 
ty which alone can render them the ju 
objects of admiration, are humbly con- 
tented with borrowing both the mate- 
rials and the plans of their mimic ſtruc- 
„ / 


LETTER VI, 


TO ORONTES, 


oh 2 5 is nothing, perhaps, wherę- 
| in mankind are- more. trequent] 

miſtaken, than in the judgments which 
they paſs on each other. The ſtronger 
lines, indeed, in every man's character, 


-  . mult always be wazkcd too clearly and 
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| | MARCH IQ, 1729. 
diſtinctly to deceive even the moſt care- 
lets obſerver; and no one, I am perſuad- 
ed, was ever eſteemed in the general opi- 
nion of the world as highly deficient m 
his moral or intellectual qualities, whq 
did not juſtly merit his reputation. But 
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T (peak only of thoſe more nice and de- poſe. His converſation. is unentertain- 

kcatetraits which diſtinguiſh the ſeveral . ing: for though he talks a great deal, all 
degrees of probity and good ſenſe, and that he utters is delivered with labour 

aſcertain the quantum (if I mayo ex- and heſitation. Not that his ideas 


1 —— ——— —„—- —t:½ 
— — —— 
— — 


preſs it) of human merit. The powers 
of the ſoul are fo often concealed by mo- 
deſty, diffidence, timidity, and a thou- 


ſand other accidental affections - and the 


are really dark and confuſed; but be- 
cauſe he is never contented to convey 


them in the firſt words that occur. Like 
the orator mentioned by Tully, metuens 


* 
1 : 
* * 
— 
„ — — —̃ ͤ— 
———— —i—— 


nice complexion of her moral operations c vitioſum collegeret, etiam verum 
depends ſo entirely on thoſe internal ſanguinem deperdebat, he expreſſes him- 
principles from whence they proceed; ſelf ul by always endeavouring to ex- 
that thoſe who form their notions of preſs himſelf better. His reading can- 
= others by caſual and diſtant views, muſt not fo properly be ſaid to have rendered 


— — 


pnayoidably be led into very erroneous 
judgments. Even Orontes, with all his 


. Eandour and penetration, is not, I per- 


ceive, entirely ſecure from miſtakes of 
this ſort ; and the ſentiments you ex- 
preſſed in your laſt letter concerningVa- 
Tus, are by no mtans agreeable to the 
truth of his character. 1 
It mutt he acknowledged at the ſame 
time, that Varus is an exception to all 
eneral rules: neither his head nor his 
Heart are exactly to be diſcoyered b) 
thoſe indexes, which are uſually ſuppol- 
ed to point directly to the genius and 
temper of other men. Thus with a me- 
mory that will ſcarce ſerve him {or the 


common purpoſes of life, with an ima- 


gination even more ſlow than his memo- 


ry, and with an attention that could not 


carry him through the eaſieſt Propoſition 
in Euclid ; he has a ſound and excellent 
underſtanding joined to a refined and 


-exquiſite taſte. But the rectitude of his 


ſentiments ſeems to ariſe leſs from reflec- 
tion than ſenſation; rather from certain 
ſuitable feelings which the objects that 
reſent themiſelves to his conſideration 
inſtantly occaſion in his mind, than from 
, p » 8 . | . 
the energy of any active faculties which 
he is capable of exerting for that pur- 


* 
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additional recommendation to 
it more accepable, but that of your 
company. However, though I cannot 
ſhare it with my friend, I devote it to his 
memory, and make daily offerings of it ta 


Yum excellent brawn wanted no 
e 


acertaindivinity,whole temples, thou Jt 


now well nigh deſerted, were once hel 


in the higheſt veneration : ſhe is men- 


 bioned by antient authors inder the name 


I am, &c, 


im knowing, as not : TN it has 
rather enlarged, than filled his mind. 
His temper is as ſingular as his genius, 
and both re by thoſe who 
only know him a little. If you were to 
judge of him by his general appearance, 


you would believe him incapable of all 


the more delicate ſenſations :, neverthe- 


lefs, under a rough and boiſterous. be- 


haviour, he conceals a heart full of ten- 
derneſs and humanity. He has a ſenh- 
bility of nature, indeed, beyond what I 
ever obſerved in any other man; and I 
have often ſeen him affected by thoſe 
little circumſtances, which would make 
no impreſſion on a mind of leſs exquiſite 
feelings. This extreme ſenſibility in his 
temper inflyences his ſpeculations as well 
as his actions, and he hovers between 
various hypotheſes without ſettling upon 
any, by giving importance to theſe mi- 
nuter difficulties which would not be 
ſtrong enough to ſuſpend a more active 


and vigorous mind. In a word, Varus 


is in the number of thoſe whom it is 
impoſſible not to admire or not to de- 


ſpite ; and at the ſame time that he is the 


eſteem of all his friends, he is the con- 
tempt of all his acquaintance, Adieu. 


and title of DIVA AMICITIA. To her I 
bring the victim you have furniſhed mg 
with, in all the pomp of Roman rites, 
Wreathed with the ſacred ita, and 


crowned with a branch of roſemary, I 


ace it on an altar of well-poliſhed may 
e where I pour libations over it 
of acid wine, and ſprinkle it with flouy 
of muſtard. I deay out certain portions 


10 thoſe who alfi at-this ſogial ceremo» 
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| By; renditiding chem, with an Hoc age, Cloſe a5 this hren the eltcling file bind. 
4 x 0 May friendſhip's ſaered bands, 2 | 


of the important buſineſs upon which 
hey are aſſembled ; and conclude the 
Kftival with this votive couplet : 


LE TTER vin. liens 


- TO'CLYTANDER, | 


; 


FR 
> 
5 


FOU muſt have been greatly dif. 
LY treffed/indeed, Clytander, when 


you thought of calling me in as your 
Amxillary, in the debate you mention. 
Or was it not rather a motive of gene- 


roſity which ſuggeſted that Ba and 

were willing, perhaps, I ſhould 
Mare the glory of a victory which you 
had already fecured. Whatever your 
intention was, Mine is always to wy 
down) dei N and I very readily, 
enter the lifts, when T am at once to 
combat in the cauſe of truth and on the 
ſide of my friend. 

It is not neceffary, I think, in order 
to eſtabliſh the credibility of a particu- 
lar Providence, to deduce it (as your ob- 
jector, I find, ſeems to require) from 
known and indiſputed facts. I ſhould 
be exceedingly eautious in pointing out 
any ſuppoſed inſtances of that K ind; as 
thoſe who are fond of indulging them- 
elves in determining the precite caſes 
wherein they imagine the immediate in- 
terpoſition oftheDivinityisdiſcoverable, 
6ften ran into the weakeſt and moſt in- 
jurious ſuperſtitions. It is impoſſible in- 
deed, unleſs we were capable of Iooking 
through the whole chain of things, and 
of viewing each effect in it's remote con- 
nections and final iffues, to pronounce 
of any contingency, that it is abſolutely 
and in it's ultimate tendencies either 
_ or bad. That can only be known 

y the great Author of nature,who com- 
prehends the full extent of our total ex- 
iſtence,and ſees the influencewhich every 

ticular circumſtance will have in the 
2 ſum of our happineſs. But 
ough the peculiar points of divine in- 
terpohtion are thus neceſſarily, and from 
the natural imperfection of our difcern- 
ing faculties, extremely dubious; yet it 
can by no means from thence be juſtly 
inferred, that the doctrine of a particu- 
Jar Providence is either groundleſs or 


; Abſurd: the general principle may be 
true, though the applicationof it to any 
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minds! ; 


Yo 


fi 


V 
given p iro be involved in very inex- 
4 ifficulties. . 
The notion, that the material world 
is governed by genera Seren len 


has induced your friend to argue, Th 
it is probable the Deity ſhould at by the 


fame rule of conduct in the intellectual; 
and leave moral agents entirely to thoſe 
confequences which neceſſarily reſult 
from the particular exerciſe of their ori- 


Sinal powers: But this hypotheſis takes 
1 


à queſtion for granted, which requires 
much proof before it can be admitted. 
The grand principle which preſerves this 
ſyſtem of the univerſe in all it's harmo- 
nious order, is gravity, or that property 


by which all the particles of matter mu- 


tually tend to each other. Now this is 
4 power which, it is acknowledged, does 
not eſſentially reſide in matter, but muſt 
be ultimately derived from the action of 
ſome immaterial cauſe, Why therefore 
may it not reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be 
the effect of the divine agency, imme- 


diately and conſtantly operating for the 


preſervation of this wonderful machine 
of nature? Certain, at leaſt, it is, that 
the explication which Sir Iſaac Newton 
has endeavoured to give of this wonder- 
ful phenomenon, by means of his ſubtil 
ether, has not afforded uniyerſal fatis- 
faction: and it is the opinion of a very 
eat writer, who ſeems to have gone far 
into enquiries of this abſtruſe kind, that 
the numberleſs effects of this power are 
inexplicable upon mechanical 2 
ples, or in any other way than by having 
recourſe to a ſpiritual agent, who con- 
nects, moves, and diſpoſes all things ac- 
cording to ſuch methods as beſt com- 
port with his ingomprehenſible purpoſes. 
But ſucceſsful villainy and oppreſſed 
virtue are deemed, I perceive, in the a- 
count of your friend, as powerful in- 
ſtances to proye, that the SupremeBein 


remains an uninterpoſing ſpectator of 


what is tranſatted upon this theatre 


of the world. However, ere thin roo 
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ment can have a png weight, 
it muſt be proyed — yet, ſurely, 
never can be proved that proſperous ini- 
quityhas all thoſe advantages in reality, 
which it may ſeem to have in appear- 
ance; and that thoſe accidents which 
are uſually efteemed as calamities, do in 
truth, and in the juſt ſcale of things, 
deſerve to be diftinguifhed by that _ 
pellation. It is a noble ſaying of the 
philoſopher cited by Seneca, that there 
cannot be a more unhappy man in 'the 
world, than he who has never experi- 
enced adverſity.” There is nothing, per- 
haps, in which mankind are more a 


2 calculations, than in the 


icle both of their n happineſs and 
that of others el a. ne , I be- 
lieve, who have lived any time in the 
World, but have found frequent occa- 

fions to ſay with the poor hunted ſta 
in the fable; who was entangled by tho 
horns he had but juſt before been ad- 
miring; Ny 

O me infelicem ! qui nunc demum intelli 

Ut Ae . qu N 5 

Et que laudaram quantum luctus babwerint ! 

OT TON | PrezD. 

If we look back upon the ſentiments of 
palt ages, we- ſhall find the opinion for 
which .I am contending has prevailed 
from the remoteſt account of time. It 
mult undoubtedly have entered the 
world as early as Religion herſelf; fince 
all inſtitutions of that kind muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be founded upon the ſuppoſition 
of a particular Providence. It appears 
indeed to have been the favourite doc- 
trine of ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
names in antiquity. Xenophon tells us 
when Cyrus led out his army againſt 


dhe Aſſyrians, the word which he gave 
to his ſolldiers was, ETZ EYMMAXOE KA 


Hag, Jupiter the defender and con- 
© duftor ;” and he repreſents that prince 
as attributing ſucceſs, even in the 
ſports of the field, todivine Providence. 

Thus, likewiſe, Timoleon (as the au- 
thor of his life aſſures us) believed every 
act ion of mankind to be under the im- 
mediate influence of the gods: and Livy 


deſcribes the army as lifting up 


remarks of the firſt Scipio Africanus, 
that he never ungertook any important 
affair, either of private or public con- 
. cern, without going to the Capitol in 
order to implore the aſſiſtance of Jupi- 
ter. Balbus the Stoic, in the dialogue 
on the nature of the gods, expreſsly de- 
clares for a particular providence : and 
Cicero himſelf, in one of his orations, 
imputes that fuperior glory which at- 
tended the Roman nation, ſingly to this 
re gab But nane of the 
antients to have had a ſtronger im- 
preſſion of this truth upon their minds, 
than the immortal Homer, Every pa 
in the works of that divine poet wi 
furniſh proofs of this obfervation. I 
cannot however forbear mentioning one 
or two remarkable inſtances, which juſt 
now occur to me. When the Grecian 
chiefs caft lots which of them ſhould 
accept the challenge of Hector, the 3 
. | 
eyes and hands to heaven, and implor- 
ing the gods that they would dirett the 
lot to fall on one of their moſt diſtin- 


- guiſhed herges: | 


Acgi==Iear: Tt yy nome ce 
We Tis ein, 6 wy kig gero cu · 
Zu weilip, u A Nety uv, 1 Tu geeg view 
H auToy Bacnng wokby ede Mü | 


So likewiſe Antenor propoſes to the 
Trojans the reſtitution of Helen, as hav- 
ing no hopes, he tells them, that any 
thing would ſucceed with them after 
they had broken the faith of treaties: 


And indeed Homer ever makes 
his heroes ſucceed (as his excellent 
tranſlator juſtly obſerves) unleſs they 
have firſt offered a prayer to Heaven. 
He is perpetually,” ſays Mr. Pope, *ac- 
Kknowledging the hand of God in all 
© events, and aſeribing to that alone all 
< the victories, triumphs, rewards, or 


 _ | The people pray with lifted eyes and hands, 

; And-vaws like thoſe aſcend from all the bands 
s Grant, thou Almighty, in whoſe hand is fate, 

* A worthy champion for the Grecian ſtates _. 

© This taſk let Ajax or Tydides prove, 


Or he, the king of kings, beloy'd of Jove.* Porz. 
+ The ties of faith, the ſwarn alliance bro os, if 
Our impious battles the juſt gods provoke, Pore, 


8 F FP 
9 
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poem, *f Aug d, route Bun, The auuil. 
7 of God was fulſilled, runs through 
© his/wholke work, and is, with a moſt 
< remarkable care and conduct, put in- 
© tothe mouths of his greateſt and wiſeſt 


; W on every occaſion.. 


In the whole,. Clytand oe — — 
ſafely aſſert, that the belief of a particu- 


lar Providence is founded 4 ſuch pro- 
bable reaſons as may we 


a | juſtify our 
aſſent... It would ſcarce, therefore, be 
wile to renounce an opinion, which af- 


fords ſo firm a fupport to the foul in 


thoſe ſeaſons wherein ſhe ſtands moſt in 


need of aſſiſtance, merely becaule it is 


not poſſible, in queſtions of this kind, 
to Gove every difficulty which attends 
them, If it be highly conſonant to our 


7% Bare notions of the benevolence of the 


eity (as highly conſonant it ſurely is) 
that he fhoul 


- 


d not leave fo impotent a 


Ereature as man, to the ſingle guidance 


=, i * 


i, 


"TO TIMOCLEA. * 


T is with wonderful ſatisfaction I 


find you are grown ſuch an adept in 


theogcult arts, and that you take a laud- 


able pleaſure in the ancient and ingeni- 
ous ſtudy of making and ſolving riddles. 
It is a ſcience undoubtedly, of moſt 
neceſſary acquirement, and deſerves to 


make a part in the education of both 


ſexes. Thoſe. of yours may by this 
means very innocently indulge their 


uſual curiofity of diſcovering and diſ- 


cloſing a ſecret; whilſt ſuch amongſt 
ours who have a turn for deep ſpecula- 
tions, and are fond of puzzling them- 
ſelves and others, may exerciſe their fa- 
culties this way with much private ſa- 
tis faction, and without the leaſt difturb- 
ance to the public. It is an art, indeed, 
which I would recommend to the en- 
couragement of both the univerſities, as 
it affords the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt method 
of conveying ſome of the moſt uſeful 
a ot logic, and might therefore 
e introduced as a very proper ſubſtitute 
in the room of thoſe dry ſyſtems, which 
ure at preſent in vogue in thoſe places of 
education. For, as it conſiſts in diſco- 


vering truth under borrowed appear- 


ances, it might prove of wondertul ad- 


> 
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© puniſhments of men. The grand mo- 
* al, laid down at the entrance of his 


of his own precarious faculties ; wha 
would abandon à belief fo full of the 
moſt enlivening conſolation, in compli- 
ance with thoſe metaphyſical reaſonings 
which are uſually calculated rather to 
ſilence, than to ſatisfy, an humble en- 
quirer after truth? Who indeed would 
wiſh to be convinced, that he ſtands un- 
guarded by that heavenly ſhield, which 
can protect him againſt all the aſſaults 
of an injurious and malevolent world? 
The truth is, the belief of a particular, 
providence is the moſt animating per- 
ſuaſion that the mind of man can em- 
brace: it gives ſtrength to our hopes, 
and firmneſs to our relolutions ; it ſuh - 
dues the inſolence of proſperity, and 
draws out the ſting of affliction. In a 
word, it is like the golden branch to 
which Virgil's hero was directed, and 
affords. the only ſecure paſſport through 
the regions of darkneſs and ſorrow. 

e e e ee | 
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vantage in every branch of learning, by 
habituating the mind to ſeparate all fo- 
reign ideas, and conſequently preſerving 
it trom that grand ſource of error, the 


being deceived by falſe connections. In 


ſhort, Timoclea, this your favourite 
ſcience contains the ſum of all human 
policy; and as there is no paſſing thro* 
the world without ſometimes mixing 
with fools and knaves, who would not 
chuſe to be maſter of the enigmatical 
art, in order, on proper occaſions, to be 
able tolead afide craft and impertinence 
from their aim, by the convenient arti- 
fice of a prudent diſguiſe? It was the 
maxim of a very wile 2 That he 
who knows not how to diſſemble, knows 


not how to reign: and I deſire you would 


receive it as mine, That he who knows 
— now to riddle, knows not how te 
we. 5 Sa — 2 61 
But beſides the general uſefulneſs of 
this art, it will have a farther recom- 


- mendation to all true admirers of anti- 


quity, as being practiſed by the moſt 
conſiderable perſonages of early times. 
It is almoſt three thouſand years ago 
ſince Samſon propoſed his famous rid- 
dle fo well known ; though che advo- 
13 | cates 
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tees for ancient learning muſt forgive 
me, if in this article T attribute the ſu- 
p<riority to the moderns :-for if we may 
judge of the ſkilkof the former in this 
profound art by that remarkable ſpeci-. 
men of it, the geniuſes of thoſe Fg 
ages were by no means equal to thoie 
1 ae nes e e | 40 
as a frien mine has lately finiſhed, BK Pi Ry e 
and fende very h to publik, 4 VIATORES: rr. 


3 - s 22 A HBI9. NVG1S GRYPHIS, AMBAGIBYSQVE, - 
er. pee ee wherein K Is. CONDONARE«s2O8CIMUS. | + 
nas fully proved that important point, 1 8 63 
will not anticipate the de you will However this may be, it is certain that 


2, 
tient inſcription, which I will venture to 
quote to you, though it is in Latin, as 
your friend and neighbour the antiqua- 
rian will, I am perſuaded, be very glad 

of obliging you with a diſſertation upon 
it. Be pleaſed then to atk him get Rer 

he does not think that the following in- 
ſcription favours my ſentiments 


receive by peruſing his ingenious per- it was one of the great entertainments of 
fornddnce? n the 9271 while let 1 be the paſtoral life, and therefore; if for no 


other reaſon, highly deſerving the atten- 
tion of our modern Arcadians. You 
remember, I dare ſay, the riddle which 
the ſhepherd n to Mæ - 
nalcas in Dryden's Virgili -- 


Say where the round of heav'n, which all 1 


remembered to the immortal glory of 
this art, that the wiſeſt man, as well as 
the greateſt prince that ever lived, is faid 
to have amuſed himſelf and a neigh- 
bouring monarch in trying the ſtrength. 
of each other's talents in this way; ſe- 
veral riddles, it ſeems, having paſſed Contains, 
between Solomon and Hiram, upon To three ſhort ells on earth out Bade be. 


condition that he who failed in the ſo- 3 8 | 
lution ſhould incur a certain 9 It Tell That, and riſe a Phabus for thy pains. J. 
na, which bas exerciſed the' 


is recorded likewiſe of the great father | 
| This ar, ercifed 
gueſles of many a learned critic, remains 


of poetry, even the divine Homer him- 

ſelf, that he had a taſte of this fort ; and 
yet unexplained : which I mention, not. 
only as an inſtance of the wonderful pe- 


we are told by a Greek writer of his life, 
netration which is neceſſary to render a, 


that he died with vexation for not being 
able to diſcover a riddle, which was 
man a compleat adept. in this moſtnoble, - 
ſcience, but as an incitement to you to. 


propoſed to him by ſome fiſhermen at a 
employ your {kill in attempting the ſo- 


certain iſland called Is. 
lution. And now, Timoclea, what will 


J am inclined to think, indeed, that 
the antients in general were ſuch ad- 
your grave friend ſay, who reproached' 
you, it ſeems, for your riddling genius, 


mirers of this art, as to inſcribe riddles 
when he ſhall find you are thus able to 


upon their tomb-ſtones, and that, not 

ſatisfied with puzzling the world in their | 
defend. your favourite ſtudy by the lofty 
examples of Kings 0 | 


Hfe- time, they bequeathed enigmatical | 'byt 
. p i te be oe commentators, and 
Ny conjecture is founded upon àn an- poets ? Iam, &. 


oo 
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les to the public after their deceaſe. 
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LETTER X ns 
To PHIDIPPUS. e 35 
| There is not, perhaps, a quality mare 


T AR DI V, I imagine, were you 


. eee ee e my 
t ts upon Fri ip: for, to give 
you the trueſt idea of that generous in- 
tercourſe, may I not juſtly refer you 
back to the ſentimentsof your own heart? 
I am ſure, at leaſt, I have learned to im- 

ve my own notions of that refined af- 


Aion, by thoſe inſtances which I have 
obſerved in yourſelf; as it is from thence 
I have received the cleareſt conviction, 
that it derives all it's ſtrength and ſta- 


bility from virtue and 


uncommon in the world, than that which 
is neceſſary to form a man for this refined 
commerce: for however ſociableneſs may 
be efteemed a juſt characteriſtic of our 
ſpecies z:Friendlineſs,, I am perſuaded, 
will ſcarce be found to enter into it's 
general definition. The qualifications - 
requiſite to ſupport and conduct friend- ' 
ſhip in all it's ſtrength and extent, do 
not ſeem to be ſufficiently diffuſed 3 

the human race, to render them the dif. 
tinguiſhing er Fn of mankind ; unleſs 

3 generoſity 
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neroſity atid good - ſenſe ſhowld be al. 
wed 285 they never can be allowed) 
miverfally to prevail: On the contrary \ 
yw few are in polleſſion of thoſe moſt 
amiable of endowinents ? how few are: 
cap able of that noble elevation of mind, 
which raiſes a man above thoſe little 
jealouſies and rivalſhips that ſhoot up in 
the paths of common amities? a 
Me ſhould not, indeed, ſo often hear 
complaints of the inconſtancy and falſe- 
neſs of friends, if the world in general 
were, more. cautions. than they uſually 


art, in forming connections of this kind. 


But the misfortune is, our friendſhips are 
t to be top ſorauard, and thus either 
il of in the bloſſom, or neverarrive at 

jJuſt-maturity. It is an excellent piece of 

advice, therefore, that the pogt Martial 
gives upon this occaſion. 


Tu tantum infpice 5 3 aratur, 
A e 3 5 
5 2 T to make trial of an perſon's 
qualifications for an union of ſo much 
delicacy, there is no part of his conduct 
F would ſooner ſingle out, than to ob- 
ſerve him in his reſentments. And this, 
not upon the maxim frequently ad- 
Yanced, That the beſt friends make the 
ttereſt enemies; but on the contrary, 
Becauſe I am perſuaded, that he who is 
capable of being a bitter enemy, can ne- 
fer poſlefs the neceſſary virtues that 


Guſteure «tru friend. For muſt he 


not want generoſity (that moſt eſſen- 
tial principle of an amicable combina-- 
tion) who can be ſo mean as to indulge 
1 of ſertled revenge, and cooly tri- 

plt in the oppreſſion of an adverſary? 
Accordingly there is no circumſtance in 


the character of the excellent Agricola, 


that gives me a higher notion o$the true 
Heroiſm of his mind, than what the hiſto- 
rian of his life mentions concerning 


his conduct in this particular inſtance. 


4 


Ex iracundia, ſays Tacitus, nihil ſu- 
pererat: ſecretum et ſilentium ejus don 
timeres. His elevated ſpirit. was too 
great to ſuffer his reſentment to ſurvive 
the occaſion af it; and thoſe: who; pro- 

voked his indignation, had nothing to 
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workings of nextinguiſhed malice. Bur 
the practice, it muſt be owned, (perhaps 
I might have faid, the principle too) of 
the world runs ſtrongly on the fide of the 


ſition tõ that generous ſentiment of your 


admired orator, which, I have ſo often 
heard you quote with "applauſe, our 


friendſhips are mortal, whilſt it is dur 
enmities only that never die. 


ſion as well. as reaſon ſhould concur in 
forming a firm and laſting” coalition, 
Hence, perhaps, it is, that not only the 
moſtpowerful but the inoſtlaſting trieud- 
ſhips are uſually the produce of the early 


ſeaſon of our lives, when we are moſt | 


ſuſceptible of the warm and affe&ionate 


4 impreſſions. The connections into which - 


we enter in any after-period, decreaſe in 
ſtrength as our paſſions abate in heat; 


and there is not, I believe, a ſingle in- 


ſtance of a vigorous triendſhipthat ever 
ſtruck root in a boſom chilled by | £5 
' loſs of 


” bo ASS 


an accident of the ſame kind ſhall ſepa- 
rate (and what other accident can ſepa- 
rate) the happy union which has ſo long 
ſubſiſted between us, where ſhall I re- 
trieve ſo ſevere a loſs? I am utterly in- 
diſpoſed to enter into new habitudes, and 
extend the little circle: of my friend · 
ſhips: happy if I may but preſerve it 
firm and unbroken to the cloſing mo- 
ment of my life! Adieu. I am &c. 
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But though judgment muſt collect te 
materials of this goodly ſtructure, it is 
affection that gives the cement; and paf. 
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12 any thing eould tempt me to read en Parnaſſus; who have not a ſufficient 
1 che Latin poem yoq mention, it would ſtock of genius to launch out into a more 
de your recommendation. But ſhall I enlarged commerce with he Muſes, that 

venture to own, that I have no taſte for hawk'' about theſe elaſſical gleanings. 
modern compoſitions of that kind? The ſtyle of theſe performances always 
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There is one 'prejudice*which always 
remains with "me againſt them, and 
which I have never yet found cauſe to 
renounce : no true genius I am per- 
ſuaded would ſubmit to write ãny con- 
ſiderable poem in a dead language. A 
poet who glows, with the genuine fire of 
a warm and lively imagination, will 
find the copiouſneſs of his on native 
Engliſh ſcarce ſufficient to conveychis 
ideas in all their ſtrength and energy. 
The moſt comprehenſive language ſinks 
under the weight of great <7" e 
and a pregnant imagination diſdains to 
ſtint the natural grouth of her thoughts 
to the confined-ttandard of claſſical ex- 
preſſion. An ordinary genius, indeed, 
may be humbly contented to purſue 
Words through indexes and dictionaries, 
and tamely borrow phraſes from Horace 
And. Virgil; but could the elevated in- 
vention of Milton, or the brilliant ſenſe 
of Pope, have inglorioully ſubmitted to 
lower: the force and majeſty of the moſt 
exalted and nervous ſentiments, to the 
ſcanty meaſure of the Roman dialect? 
For copiouſneſs is by no means in the 
number of thoſe advantages which at- 


puts me in mind of Harlequin's ſnuff, 
\which he collected by borrowing a pinch 
out of every man's box he could -meet, 
and chen retaĩled it to his cuſtomers un- 
der the pompous: title of fabac de mille 
Neurs. Half a line from Virgil or Lu- 
cretius, ꝓĩeced out with a hit from Ho- 
race or Juvenal, is generally the motley 
mixture which enters into compoſitions 
of this;forr. One may apply to theſe 
jackdaw-poets with their ſtolen feathers, 


what Martial ſays to a contemporary 


+ f1@2.comira didtque bi tug paging Fugs 
Fhis kind of theft, indeed every uian 
muſt neceſſarily commit, who ſets up for 
a poet in a dead language. For, to ex- 
preſs himſelſ with proprict „ he muſt not 
only be {ure that every ſinglerwort.,whieh 
he uſes, is authorized by the beſt writers; 
but he muſt not even venture tu throw 
them out of that particular combination 
in which he finds them connected: other- 
-wiſe he may run into the moſt harbarous 


ſoleciſms, Toexplain my meaning by 


an inſtance from modern language: the 


French words arene and rive, are: both 


tend the Latin language, as many of to be met with in their approved authors; 


the antients have both confeſſed and la- and yet if a foreigner, unacquainted 
mented.” Thus Lucretius and Senega vith the niceties of . 
complain of it's deficiency. with reſpe& take the liberty of bringing thoſe tyo 
to fübjects of 1 3 as hrs yo words together as in the following verle, 
younger owns he found it incapable of „ „ „ „ „ e, „ 
furniſhing him with proper 8 in Sr le rive du fleawe 8 Nn 
compoſitions of wit and humour. But he would be expoſed to the ridicule, not 
if the Romans themſelves found their only of the critics, but of the moſt ordi- 
language thus penurious, in it's entire nary mechanic in Paris. For the idiom 
and. ,moſt ample ſupplies; how much of the French . will not admit of 
more contracted muſt it be to us, who the expreſſion ſur la rie du fleuwye, but 


are only in poſſeſſion of it's broken and 
ſcattered remains?  * ẽ 


requires the phraſe ſur le bord de la ri- 
diefe; as they never ſay, amaſſer dæ l 


To fay truth, T have obſerved in moſt arene, but du ſable. The ſame obſerva. 


of the modern Latin poems which I have 
accidentally run oyer, a remarkable bar- 


tion may be extended to all languages 


whether living or dead. But as no rea- 


renneſs of ſentiment, and have gene- ſonings from analogy can be of the 
rally found the poet degraded into the leaſt force in determining the idio natie 
parodiſt, It is uſually the little dealers - proprieties of any du uage whatſozvery 
25 ES bf | 8 2 
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a modern Latin poet has no other me- 
thod of being ſure of avoiding abſurdi- 
ties of this | 
hraſes as he finds them fermed to his 
: xv Thus, inſtead of ageommodat- 
ing his expreſſion to his ſentiment, (if 
any he ſhould have) he muſt neceſſarily 
; bend his ſentiment to his expreſſion, as 
he is not at liberty to ſtrike out into that 
boldneſq of ſtyle, and thoſe unexpected 
Combinations of words, which give ſuch 
grace and energy to the thoughts of eve- 


ſentibus. 8 
conduct if they pleaſe, by the manners 


Fir zeskbn k- IETI 


I would recommend therefore to theſo 
emptyechoes of the ancients, which owe 


ind, than to take whole - their voice to the ruins'of Rome, the 


ed orator of his times: Niue 


advice of anold philoſopher to an affe&.. 
moribus 


Preterilis, ſaid he, loguere verbis præ- 
Let theſe poets form their 


of the antients but if they would prove f 


their genius, it muſt be by the language 


of the modergs; -I' would not how- 
ever, have you imagine, that I exclude 1 


ry true genius. True genius, indeed, all merit from a qualification of this 
is as much, diſcovered by ſtyle, as by kind. To he (killed in the mechaniſm _— 
any other diſtinction; and every eminent of Latin verſe, is a talent, I confeſs, 0 
vriten, without indulging any unwar- extremely jog of a pedagogue; as it 4 
.ranted licences, has à language which is an exerciſe of ſingular. advantage to A 
- he derives from himſelf, -and which is his pupils. Adieu, I am, &. | 
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FF good manners will not juſtify r 
you mult confeſs there is ſome prudence 
in not owning a debt one is incapable 
of paying. — the mortification, in- 
deed, to find myſelf in a com- 
merce which Ehave not a ſufficient fund 
to ſupport ; though I muſt add, at the 
ſame time, if you expect an equal re- 
turn of entertainment for that which 
your letters afford, I know not where 
you will find a correſpondent. You will 


T. carcely at leaſt look for him in the de - 
fart, or hope for any thing ver _ 4 
k his 


a210ns among the dead, You who 


from a man who is obliged to 


Auel in a land flowing with mirth and 
good humour, meet with many a gal- 
lant occurrence worthy of record; but 
what can a village produce, which is 
more famous for repoſe than for action, 
= —— much behind the manners of 
th ent age, as ſcarce to have got 
out of — of the firſt? The 
utmoſt of our humour riſes no higher 
than punch; and all that we know of 
Aſſemblies, is once a year round our 
May- pole. Thus unqualified, as Iam, 
to contribute to your amuſement, I am 
as much at a loſs to ſupply my own ; 
and am obliged to have recourſe to a 
- thouſand ſtratagems to help me off with 
- thoſe lingering hours, which run ſo 
. bwiftly, it ſcemꝭ, by you, A one cannot 


* 
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always, you know, be playing at;puſh- F 
pin, I ſometimes employ myſelf with . 
a leſs philoſophical diverſion; and either L 
purſue butterflies, or hunt rhymes, as 1 
the weather and the ſeaſons permit. P 
This morning not proving very favour- 
ble to my ſports af the field, I content- 
ed myſelf with-thoſe under covert; and 
as I am not at preſent ſupplied. with 
any thing better for your entertain- 
ment, wi — ſuffer me to ſet before 
vou ſome of wy game? 
ER Saturn's ſons were yet diſgrac'd, 

And heathen gods were all the taſte 

Full oft (we read) twas Jove's high will 
To take the air on Ida's hill, * e 

It chanc'd, as once with ſerious ken, 
- He. view'd from thence the ways of men, 
He ſaw (and pity touch'd his breaſt) + 
The world by three foul fietds poſſeſt. | 
Pale Diſcord there, and Folly vain, | 

With haggard Vice, upheld their reign, 
Then forth he ſent his ſummons high, 

And call'd a ſenate of the ſy. 

Round as the winged orders pteſt, 

Jove thus his ſacred mind expreſt | 

© Say, which of all this ſhining train 

© Will Virtve's confli hard ſuſtain ? 
For ſee! ſhe drooping takes her flight, 
While not a god+fupports her right.” ; 

He paus'd—when from amidſt the ſky, 


© 
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eee 
The triple tyrants to op 1 
That Sant from the realms of day, | 
Wich gen*rous ſpeed, they took their way? 
To Britain's iſle direct their car, e 
And enter d with the ev'ning ſtar. 
Beide che road a manſon ſtod, 
Defended by cireling W ; © :. 
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And ev'ry piteous plea advance. 
The artful tale that Wit had feign'd, 
Admittance eaſy ſoon obtain c. 


The dame who own'd, adorned the places 


Three blooming daughters added grace. g 
The firſt, with gentleſt manners bleſt. 
And temper ſweet, each heart = 
Who view'd her, cateh'd the tender flame, 
And foft Amaſia was her nane. 
In ſprightly ſenſe and pobſh'd air, 


What maid with Mira might compare? 
While Lucia's eyes, Int Lucka's Tyee, 333 
Did untehitet love inſpire. 
Imagine now. the table clear, ' 
And mirth n ev'ry face appear: 
The ſong, the'tale; the jeſt, went round, 
The riddle dark, the trick profound. 5 1 (3F6p 
Thus each admiring and admir'd; W Fad 
The hoſts and gueſts at length reti d 
Faith, friends ou errand is but van. 
8 ict 2 5 
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I e ene et 
MN MONG all the advantages which 
| attend*friendſhip, there is not one 
more valuable than ee A. e. 
in laying open the various affections of 
one's mind, without reſerve or diſguiſe. 
There is ſomething in diſcloſing to a 
friend the occaſional emotioris' of one”s 
heart, that wonderfully contributes to 


ſooth and allay it's perturbations, in all 


it's _ ee or anxious moments. 
Nature, indeed, ſeems to have caſt us with 


a general diſpoſition to communication: 
though a 
knowledged, there are few towhom one 
may ſafely be communicative. HaveT 
not reaſon, then, to eſteem it as one of 
the moſt defirable circumſtances of m 
life, that I dare, without ſcruple, or 
danger, think aloud to Philotes? Tt is 
merely to exerciſe that happy privilege, 
I now take up my pen; and you muſt ex- 
pet nothing in this letter but the picture 
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render them more a 
a promiſe I received, that Amaſia will 


the gloom of a ſolitaire by 
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gh at the ſame time it muſt be ac- 


1 


* 


1 Ny let us meaſure back the Ry; 1 
© Theſe nymphs alone may well ſupply _ 

Wit, Innocence, and 5 8 3 
.. You ſee to what expedient ſolitude has 
reduced me, when I am thus forced to 
ſtring rhymes, as boys do birds eggs, in 


order to-while away my idle hours. But 


a gayer ſcene is, I truſt, approaching z 
and the day will ſhortly, I hope, arrive, 


when I ſhall only.complain that it ſteals, 
away too faſt. It is not from any im- 


provement in the objects which ſurround 
me, that I expect this wondrous chan 
nor yet that a longer familiarity wi 
ble. It is froni 


vilit the hermit in his cell, and diſperſe 
the chearful. 
neſs of her converſation. What induce. 
ment ſhall I mention to prevail wich 
you to haſten that day? Shall I tell ypu, 
that I have a bower over-arched with 
jeſſamine? that I have an oak which is 
the favourite haunt of a dryad? that I 


have a plantation, which flouriſhes _ 


all the verdure of May; in the midft 

all the cold of December? Or, may I 
not hope that I have ſomething ſtill mere 
prevailing with you than all theſe, as I 
can with truth aſſure you, that I have a 
heart which is faithfully. yours, &c. 
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of my heart in one of it's ſplenetic hours, 
There are certain ſeaſons, perhaps, it 
every man's life, when he is Ry ans 
with himſelf and every thing around 
him, without being able to give a'fub. 
ftantal reaſon for being ſo, At leaſt T 
am unwilling to think, that this dark 
cloud, which at prefent hangs over my 
mipd, is peculiar to my conſtitution, 
d never gathers in any breaſt but m 
own. It is much more, however, m 
concern to diſſipate this vapour in my- 
felt, than to diſcover that it ſometimes 
ariſes in others: as there is no diſpofi- 
tion a man would rather endeavour to 


cheriſh, than a conſtant aptitude of be- 
ing pleaſed, 'But m proces will not 


always credit my philoſophy ; and I find 
it much eaſier to point out my diltemper 
than to remove i. After all, is it nat 
2 mortifying ' conſideration, that "thy 


powers of reaſon ſhould be leſs PO 


- 
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than choſe of matter; and thay a page of 
Seneca cannot raiſe the Fire She 2 
of claret will? It might, methinks, 
hat abate the inis ene of human 
Pride to conſider, that it is but inereaſin 
or diminiſhing 'the velocity of ce 
fluids in the animal machine, to elate the 
ſoul wich the gayeſt hopes, or fink her in 


tothe deepeſt delpair; to depreſs the hero 


into a coward or advance the coward into 
a hero; It is to ſome fuch mechanical 


i. Sursee boxte, ABER Es 


time I will confeſs, there i is fonething 
in that very oe ation which gives 
ſtrength to che fit And cenders it ſo much 
the, — to throw off, For, 


tell me, is it not a diſcouraging reflec- 


tion to find. one's ſelf ferwnle. (as Shake- 
ſpeare expreſſes it) 40 WO toy: u- 
ence, and the ſport af every paltry atom? 
to owe the eaſe of one's Mind not on 
to the diſpoſttion of one's "own bod) 
but almoſt t that of" ag other which 


cauſe Iaminclined to attribute the 7 ſurrounds us? N am, Se. 
. at che ee e eee 
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in my ſentiments: 1 agree both 

vic that celebrated author and yourſelf, 
_ our Oratory is by no means in a 
Rate of perfection; and though it has 

u 3 and Tolidity, that it may 
= rendered far more poliſhed and 
King. FTuhe growth, indeed, of elo- 
iy in thoſe countries where ſhe 

hed moſt, has ever been exceed- 
oly'flow. Athens' had been in poſſeſ- 


Fon of all the other polite improvements, 


long before her pretenſions to the per- 
ve arts were in any degree conſider- 
dle; ʒ as the earlieſt orator of npte among 
e Romans did not appear — than 
about a century before Tully. 


notice of this remarkable circum- 
BEHR aſſigns it as an evidence of the 
ſuperior difficulty of his favourite art. 
offibly there may be ſome truth in the 
dbſervation: but whatever the cauſe be, 
dhe fact, F believe, is undeniable. Ac- 
ingly eloquence. has by no means 
Wade equal advances in our own coun- 
try, with her ſiſter arts; and though we 
Have ſeen ſome. excellent poets, and a 


Few good painters, riſe up amongſt us, 


x know not whether our nation can 
3 us with a mg. orator of de- 
emĩinence. ne cannot but be 
urprized at this, 2 it is conſidered, 
= we have a profeſſion ſet apart for 
purpoſes of per ſuaſion; and which 

<=; affords the moſt animating and 
tels ics of rhetoric, but where- 
Ma talent of this kind would prove the 
eſt, perhaps, of any other to ee 


g ee Which Were 
* 2 


thought to EheTbiite Py Sch & to ihe 
ſueceſs ful progreſs of antient eloquence. 

Among the principal defects of our 
Engl ili orators, t 1 ene een 
of harmony bas, It een the 
obſerved. NG = 7 ery. indeed 
to deny that we have ſyme performances 
of this kind amongſt us, tolerably mu- 
ſical: but ĩt muſt be. acknowledged at 
the ſamè time, 'that it more the effect 
of accident than defgn, and rather a 
proof of the 'power of ur language than 
of the art of our orators. - 

Dr. Tillotſon, who is frequently men- 


tioned as having carried this ſpecies of 


eloquence to it's higheſt perfection, ſeems 


g to have had no ſort of notion of rhetori- 
That great maſter of perſuaſion, tak- 


cal numbers: and may I venture, Oron- 
tes, to ade without nnen u- 
tation of an affected ſingularity, that I 
think no man had ever leſs e 
to genuine oratory, 
reacher? If any "hing,could, raiſe a 
Hans of eloquence. nil the. breaſt of an F 
orator, there! is nooc caſion upon whi! 
one ſhauld imagine, it would be more 
likely to break out, than in celebrating 
departed. merit: yet the two. ſermons 
which the preached. upon the death of 
Mr. Gouge and Dr. Whicheote are as 


cold and languid performances as were 


ever, mens, produced upon ſuch. an 
animating ſubject, One cannot indeed 
but regret, that be, who abounds with 
ſuch noble and generous: ſentiments, 
ſhould want the art of (ring: them off 
with all the advantage they deſerve; that 
the ſublime i in morals ſhould not be at- 
—— with a ſuitable. elevation of lan- 


„ The Aud however, is, Dan 


„ K % „„ e „ are. 
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are both tedious and unharmonious 1 
as his metaphors. are generally mean, 


id often ridiculous, It were eaſy 


to produce numberleſs inſtanees in ſup- 


t of this aſſertion. Thus in his ſer- 
mon preached before Queen Anne, when 
a was Princeſs of 23 e 
uec xing a parable, I bruſting religion. 
25 Tore 7 * tie bargain wath God, 
: Farting ft &c. and ſpeaking of the 
day of judgment, he deſcribes tlie world 
as cracking about our ears. I cannot 
however but acknowledge, in juſtice to 
the oratorical character of this moſt va- 
luable prelate, that there is a noble ſim- 
icity. in ſome few of his ſermons z. as 
xccllent diſcourſe on /iucerity de- 
ft be mentioned with particular 
applaule. „„ 
| But to ſhew his deficiency in the ar- 
ticle I am conſidering at pretent, the tol- 
lowing ſtricture will be 8 
many others that might be cited to 
ſame purpoſe. One 
ſays he, to think at firſt 
« this parable was over done, and want- 
ed ſomiething of a due decorum; it 
© being hardly credible, that a man, af. 
© ter he had been ſo mereifully and ge- 
« nerouſly dealt wwihal, as upon hi 
humble requeſt to have ſo huge a debt 
© io freely forgive, ſhould, whilſt the 
© memory of ſo much mercy was fret 
© upon kim, even in the very next mo- 
ment; handle his tellow-ſervant, who 
bad made the ſame humble requeſt to 
© him which he had done to his Lord, 
* with fo much roughneſs and cruelty, 
© for ſo inconſiderable a ſum.* | 
This whole period, (not to mention 
ether obje&ions which might juſtly be 
*aiſed againſt it) is unmuſical through- 
out, but the concluding members,which 
ought to have been particularly flowing, 
are moſt miſerably looſe and disjointed. 


If the delicacy of Tully's ear was ſo. 


exquiſitely refined, as not always to he 
ſatisfied even when he read Demoſthenes; 


how would it have been offended-at the. 


harſkneſs and diſſonance of ſo unhar- 
monious a ſenten cg 
Nothing, perhaps, throws our elo- 
quence at a greater diſtance from that of 
the antients, than this Gothic arrange - 
ment; as thoſe wonderful effects, which 
ſometimes attended theirelocution, were, 


ne to their 


all | Ov 
14 1 : muſic vo 


concord 


% 
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It was by 


ranguing to the people. 


might be apt,“ 
view, that , 
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the charm of numbers, united with the- 
ſtrength of reaſon, that Tully confound= 


ed the audacious Catiline, and lence 


the eloquent Hortenſius. It was this 


that deprived Curio of all power of re- 


collection, ben he roſe up to oppoſe 


that great maſter of enchanting rhetoric?⸗ 


it was this, in a word, made even Cæfar 
himſelf tremble; nay, what is yet more 
extraordinary, made Cæſar alter his de- 
termined purpoſe, and acquit the man 
he had reſolved to condemn. * 
You will not ſuſpect that I attribute” 
too much to the power of numerous 
compoſition, when you recolle& the in- 
ſtance which Tully produces of it's won- 
derful effect. He informs us, you may 
remember, in one of his rhetorical trea- 
tiſes, that he was himſelf a witneſs of 
it's influence, as Carbo was once ha- 
When thar 
orator pronounced the following ſen- 
tence, Patris ditum ſapiens, temeritas 
filu camprovavit—it was aſtoniſhing 
ſays he, to oblerve the general applauſe 
which followed that harmonious cloſe. 
A modern ear, perhaps would not be 
much affected upon this occaſion; and, 
indeed, it is more than probable, that 
we are ignorant of the art of prohounes 
ing that period with it's genuineemplia- 
ſis and cadence. We are certain, ho- 
ever, that the muſic of it conſiſted in the 
dic horte with which it is terminated: for 
Cicero himſelf aſſures us, that if 
final meaſure had been changed, and the 
words placed in a different order, their 
whole effect would have been abſolutely 
deftroyed. : Fe | a 
Ws art was firſt introduced 

t rreeks by T hraſymachus, though 
fome of the —— It eres Attii- 
buted the invention to that orator. It 
does not appear to have been obſerved 
by the Romans till acar the times of 
ully, and even then it was by no 
means univerſally received. The antĩent 
and. Jeſs numerous manner of compoſi- 


tion, had ſtill many admirers, who were 


ſuch enthuſiaſts to antiquity as to ad 


her very defects. A diſpoſition of t 


ſame kind may, perhaps, prevent it's 
being received J. us and while 6 
archbiſhop ſhall maintain His authorit 

as an orator, it is not to b Hed 


tliat any great advancernent will be made 


in this ipecies of eloquence. Tha 
ſtrength of underſtanding likewiſe, and 
ſolidity of reaſon, which is ſo eminent 

our national characteriſtic, may add. 


% 


in 

us to a ſtudy of this kind; as at rt 

lance it may ſeem to lead an orator 

rom his grand and nope! aim, and 
tempt him to make a ſacrifice of ſenſe to 
found. It muſt be acknowledged, in- 
deed, that in the times which ſucceeded 
the diſſolution of the Roman republic, 
this art was ſo perverted from it's true 
end as to become the ſingle ſtudy of their 
enervated orators. Pliny the younger 
often complains of this contemptible 
affectation; and the polite author of that 
elegant dialogue which, with very little 
probability is attributed either to Ta- 
citus or Cuinctilian, aſſures us it was 
the ridiculous boaſt of certain ora- 
tors in the time of the declenſion of ge- 
nuine eloquence, that their harangues 
were capable of being ſet to muſic, and 
ſung upon the ſtage, But it muſt be 
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ſomewhat to the difficulty of reconcil 


remembered, that ede ragt 
I am recommending, is to aid, not to 


ſuperſede reaſon; that it is ſo far from 


being neceſſarily effeminate, that it not 
only adds grace but ſtrength to the 
wers of perſuaſion, For this purpoſe 
ully and Quinctilian, thoſe great ma- 
rs of numerous compoſition, have laid 
it down as a fixed and invariable' rule, 
that it muſt never appear the effect of la- 
bour in the orator; that the tuneful flow 
of his periods muſt always ſeem the ca- 
ſual reſult of their diſpoſition; and that - 
it is the higheſt offence againſt the art, 
to weaken the expreſſion, in order to 
give a more ma tone to the cadence; 
n ſhort, that no unmeaning words are 
to be thrown in merely to fill up the re- 
viſite meaſure, but that they muſt tilt 
riſe in ſenſe as they improve in ſounq 
I am, &ce . 0 4 


| LETTE R XV. 


TO CLEORA» © 


, fince I parted from my Cleora, yet 
I have already, you ſee, taken up my pen 
to write to her. You muſt not expect, 
however, in this, or in any of my fu- 
ture letters, that I ſay fine things to you; 
fince Tonly intend to tell you true ones. 
My heart is too full to be regular, and 
too ſincere to be ceremonious. I have 
changed the manner, not the ſtyle of my 
former converſations : and I write ta 
ou, as I uſed to talk to you, without 
rm or art. Tell me then, with the 
fame undiſſembled fincerity, what effe& 


EETEER $I... 
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this abſence has upon your uſual chear- 
Fulvels? as 1 will bonefly confeſs on 
IF Fear I ſhall loſe all my credit with 


you as a gardener, by this ſpe- 
cimen which I venture to ſend you of 
the produce of my walls. The ſnails, 
indeed, have had more than their ſhare 
Sa W peaches and nectarĩnes this ſea- 
n; 


- 


FFOHOUGH it is but a few hours 


| | -  avevsrT t, 7 
my own part, that I am too intereſted 
to wiſh a circumſtance, ſo little conſiſtent 
with my own repoſe, ſhould be altoge- 
ther l to your 8. I have at- 
tempted, however, to purſue your ad- 
vice, and divert myſelf by the ſubje&t 

ou | ed to my thoughts: but 


it is impoſſible, I perceive, to turn off 


the mind at once from an object, whick 


it has long dwelt upon with pleaſure. 
ja bird — is 


My heart, like a 
hunted from her neſt, is ſtill returning 
to the place of it's affections, and after 
ſome vain efforts to fly off, ſettles again 
whereall it's cares and all it's tenderneſs 
are centered. Adieu. es of 


you, that I deem it a ſort of cruelty to 
ſuffer them to be deftroyed? I ſhould 
ſcarce dare to acknowledge this weak- 
neſs, (as the ity of the world, no 
doubt, would call it) had I not experi- 


enced, by many agreeable inſtances, 
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fentiment of my heart. To confeſs the 
truth then, I have ſome ſcruples with 
reſpect to the liberty we aſſume in the 
mited deſtruction of theſe lower or- 
ders of exiſtence. I know not u 
what principle of reaſon and juſtice, it 
is, that mankind have founded their 
right over the lives of every creature 
that is placed in a ſubordinate rank of 
being to,themſelyes. Whatever claim 
they may have in right of food and 
ſelf- defence, did they extend their pri- 
vilege-no farther than thoſe articles 
woul reaſonably carry them, number- 
leſs beings might enjoy their lives in 
peace, who are now 1 out of 
them by the moſt wanton and unneceſ- 
fary cruelties. I cannot, indeed, diſ- 
cover why it ſhould. be thought leſs 
inhumane to cruſh to death a harmleſs 
inie&, whoſe ſingle offence is that he 
eats that food which nature has pre- 
pared for-it's ſuſtenance z than it would 
„were I to kill any more bulky crea- 
ture for the ſame reaſon.. There are 
few tempers ſo hardened to the impreſ- 


7 — 


ſions of humanity, as not to ſhudder at 


the thought of the latter; and yet the 


former is univerſally practiſed without 
the leaſt check of compaſſion. This 


ſcems to ariſe from the groſs error of 


ſuppoſing, that every creature is really 
in itſelf contemptible, which happens 
to be cloathed with a body infinitely 
diſproportionate to our own ; not con- 
ſidering that great and. little are mere 
ly relative terms. But the inimitable 
Fa 2032 1 > Nah 
| The poor beetle, chat we tread upon, 
In corpꝰ ral ſuſf rance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. vi 


5 Anka is not thrown ont in the lati- 
tude of poet ical imagination, but ſup- 
ported hy the diſcoveries of the moſt 
Improved philoſophy: for there is every 
reaſon to helieve that the ienſations of 


many inſects are as exquiſite as thoſe of 


ereaturesof farmore enlarged dimenſions; 

rhaps even more ſo. The millepedes, 
Ar! ance, rolls itſelf round, upon the 
Alighteſt touch; and the ſnail gathers 
in her horns upon the leaſt approach of 
our hand., Are nat cheſe the ſtrongeſt 
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becauſe this turn may be account 


it any evidence of ours, that we are 
not therefore induced to treatthem with 
a more fympathizing tenderneſs ? 

I was extremely pleaſed with a ſenti- 
ment I met with the other day in ho- 
- That good-natured 
author remarks, that there is a certain 

eneral claim of kindneſs and benevo— 

nce which every ſpecies of creatures 
has a right to from us. It is to be re- 
gretted, that this generous maxim is 
not more attended to, in the affair of 
education, and preſſed home upon ten- 
der minds in it's full extent and lati- 
tude. I am far, indeed, from think- 
ing that the early delight which children 
diſcover in tormenting flies, &c. is a 
mark of any innate cruelty of temper ; - 
for 
upon other principles, and it is enter- 
taining unworthy notions of the Deity 
to ſuppoſe he forms mankind with 2 
propenſity to the moſt deteſtable of all 
diſpofitions. But moſt certainly, = 
being unreftrained in ſports of this kind, 
they may acquire by habit what they 
never would have learned from nature, 
and grow, up into a confirmed inatten- 
tion to every kind ot ſuffering but their 
own. Accordingly the ſupreme court 
of judĩcature at Athens thought an in- 
ſtance of this ſort not below it's cogni- 
zance, and puniſhed a boy for puttin 
out the eyes of a poor bird, that h 5 
unhappily fallen into his hands. 

It might be of ſervice, therefore, it 
ſhould ſeem, in order to awaken as ea: 
as poſſible in children an extenſive ſen 


of humanity, to give them a view of 


ſeveral ſorts of inſects as they may be 
magnified by the aſſiſtance of glaſſes, 


and to ſhew them that the ſame evident Ky 


marks of wiſdom and goodneſs prevail 
in the formation of the minuteſt in ect, 
as in that of the moſt enormous Leviar 
than: that they are a fur iſheſl 
with whatever is neceſſary not my to 
the preſervation but the happineis of 
their beings in that claſs ot exit nc to 
which. Providence has aſſigned them: in 
a word; that the whole 3 on of 
their reſpective organs diſtinctly pro- 
claims — objets ot the divine be- 
-vevolence, and threfore that they juſt- 
ly ought to be ſo of ours, Lam, &c. 
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- whilſt I am the only | 
among your friends, who have ventured 
tc omit a congratulation in form. I 


LETTER XVIL eee 


* Dn | ro THE 

I 7OU fee how much I truſt to youp 
good-nature and your judgment, 

rſon, perhaps, 


am not, however, intentionally guilty ; 


for I really deſigned you a; viſit before 


now: but hearing that your acquaint- 
ance-flowed in upon you from all quar- 
ters, I thought it would be more agree- 
able to you, as well as to myſelf, if I 
waited till the inundation was abated. 
But if I have not joined in the general 


voice of congratulation, I have not, 


however, omitted the ſincere, though ſi— 
lent wiſhes, which the warmeſt friend- 
ſhip can, ſuggeſt to a heart ny in 
py intereſts. Had I not long ſince 


forſaken the 7 005 of poetry, I would 


tell you, in the guageof that coun- 


ILE TTR 


1 Can by no means ſubſcribe to the 


ſentiments of your laſt letter, nor 
agree with you in - ang. that the 


love of fame is a paſſion which either 


reaſon or religion condemns. I con- 
feſs, indeed, there are ſome who have 
repreſented it as inconſiſtent with both; 
and I remember in particular, the ex- 
cellent author of The Religion of Nature 
delineated, has treated jt as highly irra- 


tional and abſurd. As the paſſage 


falls in fo thoroughly with your own 


- turnof thought, you will have no ob- 


jection, I imagine, to my quoting it at 
large; and 1 — it you 4 At the ſame 
time, as a very great authority on your 
ſide. In kh apy (fays that 3 
© the man is not known ever the more 
to poſterĩty, becauſe his name is tranſ- 
< mitted to them: He doth not live be- 
© cauſe his name does. When it is 
< ſaid, Julius Cæſar ſubdued Gaul, 
© conquered Pompey, &c. it is the ſame 


4 © thing as to ſay, the 8 of 
T Pompey was Julius Czla 
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And happy conſtellations on that hour - | 


Shed their ſelecteſt influence! Mur. 
But plain proſe will do as well for plain 
truth; and there is no occaſion for any 
art to perſuade you, that you have u 

2 occurrence of your life, my bei 
good wiſhes, I hope ſhoxtly to have 
an opportunity of making myſelf better 
known to Aſpaſia, When I am fo, I 
ſhall rejoice with her, on the choice ſhe 
has made of 'a man, from whom I will 


undertake to promiſe her all the happi- h 


neſs which the ſtate ſhe has entered into 
can afford. Thus much I do not ſcru- 

le to ſay of her huſband to you; the 
reſt I had rather ſay to her, If upon 


> any occaſion you ſhould mention me, 


let it be in the character which I moſt 
value myſelf upon, that of your much 


obliged and very affeftjonats friend, | 


Von v, 3, 139. 
Ceæſar and the conqueror of Pompey 
© 1s the ſame thing ; Cæſar is as much 
© known by one deſignatiom as by the 
other. The amount then is only 
this : that the conqueror of Pompey 
© conquered Pompey; or ſomebod 
© conquered ſomebody ; or rather, ſince 
© Pompey is as little known now as 
Exſar, ſomebody conquered 

Such a 


immortality! and ſych is the thing 


, mag ang! Frye. us! To diſcern- 
th 


© ing men this fame is mere air, and 
© what they deſpiſe, if notſhun;? 
But ſurely, *#were to confider loo ci 
ouſly (as Horatio r ee to 
confider thus.” For though fame with 
ſterity ſhould be, in ihe ſtriẽt ana- 
yo of it, no other than what it is here 
eſcribed, a mere unintereſting propo- 
fition, amounting to nothing more than 
that ſomebody acted meritoriouſly ; yet 


it would not neceſſarily follow, that 


true philoſophy would baniſh the deſire 


of it from the human breaſt, For this 
| 8 8 SI paſſion 


poor buſineſs is this boaſted 


* 
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x Mon may be (as moſt certainly it is) 
wiſely implanted in our ſpecies, not- 


withſtanding. the correſponding object 


ſhould in reality be very different from 
what it appears in imagination, Do not 
many of our moſt refined and even con- 
templative pleafures owe their exiſtence 
to our miſtakes? It is but extending 
(I will not fay improving) ſome of our 
ſenſes to a higher degree of acuteneſs 
than we now poſſeſs them, to make the 
faireſt-views of nature, or the nobleſt 
productions of art, appear horrid and 
deformed, To ſee things as they truly 
and in themſelves are, would not always, 
rhaps, be of advantage to us in the 
intellectual world, any more than in 
the natural. But, after all, who ſhall 
certainly aſſure us, that the pleaſure of 
virtuous fame dies. with it's poſſeſſor, 
and reaches not to a farther ſcene of 
exiſterice? There is nothing, it ſhould 
ſeem, either abſurd or unphiloſophical 
in ſuppoſing it poſſible at leaſt, that 


the praiſes of the 2 and the judi- 


cious, that ſaveeteſt muſic io an honeſt 
ear in this world, may be echoed back to 
the manſions of the next: that the poet's 
deſcription of Fame may be literally 
true, and though ſhe walks upon earth, 
ſhe may yet lift her head into heaven. 
But can it be reaſonable to entin- 
iſh a paſſion which nature has uni- 
verſally lighted up in the human breaſt, 
and which we conſtantly find to burn 
with moſt ſtrength and brightneſs in 
the nobleſt and beſt formed boſoms ? 
Accordingly Revelation is ſo far from 
endeavouring (as you ſuppoſe) to eradi- 
cate the ſeed which nature has thus 
deeply planted, that ſhe rather ſeems, 
un the contrary, to cheriſh and forward 


ever inclined to think it av 


it's growth. To be exalted. with ho- 
ncur, and to be had i ewerlgſting re- 
membrance, are in the number of thoſe 
encouragements which the Jewiſh diſ- 
penſation offered to the virtuous; as the 


the Chriſtian ſyſtem reccived his birth, 


is herſelf repreſented as rejoicing that | 


all generations ſhould call ber bleſſed.  _ 
Io be convinced of the great advan- 
tage of cheriſhing this high regard ta 


ſterity, this noble deſire of an after- 


life in the breath of others, one need 


only look back upon the hiſtory of the 


antient Greeks and Romans. What 


other principle was it, Hortenſius, 


vhich produced that exalted ſtrain of 


virtue in thoſe days, that may well ſerve 
7 Was it not the 


as a model to theſe 
conſentiens laus bonorum, the incorrupta 


vox bene judicantium, (as 1 it 
the concurrent approbation o 
the uncorrupted applauſe of the wiſe, | 


the good, 


that animated their moſt generous pur- 
ſuits? _. ly 3 ok 
To confeſs the truth, I have been 


y dangerous 


perſon from whom the ſacred Author of | 


attempt, to endeavour to leſſen the mo- 


tives of right acting, or to raiſe any ſuſpi- 
cion concerning their ſolidity. The tem- 
pers and diſpoſitions of mankind are ſo 
extremely different, thatjit ſeems neceſ- 
ſary they ſhould be called into action by 


a variety of incitements. Thus, while 


ſome are willing to wed Virtue for her 


perſonal charms, others are engaged to 


take her for the ſake of her expected 
dowry : and ſince her followers an 
admirers have fo little to hope from her 


in preſent, it were pity, methinks; to 
reaſon them out of any imaginary advan=- 
tage in reverſion, . Farewel. I am, &c, 
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TO CLEORAs.. 


> Think, Cleora, you ate the trueſt 
female hermit I ever knew. At leaſt 


] do not remember to have met with =y 


among your ſex of the ſame order wit 

yourſelf; for as to the religious on the 
other ſide of the water, I can by. no 
means eſteem them worthy of being 
ranked in your number. They are a 
fort of people who either have ſeen no- 
thing of the world, or too much; and 


where is the merit of giving up what 


one is not acquainted with, or what one 
is weary of? But you are a far more 
illuſtrious recluſe, who have entered into 


the world with innocency, and retired. 


from it with good humour. That ſort 


of life, Which makes fo amiable a figure 


I% 


in the deſcription of poets and philoſo-— 


phers, and which kings and heroes have 
ea to aſpire 1 Cleora actually 


joys: ſhe lives her own, free from te 
fo = A Feb R - 
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diſappointments of falſe purſuits ofe 
kind. How much do . one fo 
of ſuch ſolitude to all the glittering, 
glaring, gaudy days of the ambitious ? 
ſhallnotenvy them their gold and their 
filver, their precious jewels, and their 
changes of raiment, while you permit 
me to join you and Alexander in your 
hermitage. I hope to do ſo on Sunday 
evening, and attend you to the ſiege of 
Tyre, or | the defarts of Africa, or 


Wherever elſe N hero ſhall lead you. 


But ſhould I 


| I find you in more elevated 
company, and engaged with the raptur- 
ous * * , even then, I hope, you will 
Hot refuſe to admit me of your __ 

for the 


Af I have not yet a proper gout 
myſtic writers, perhaps I am not quite 


incapable of 1 one; and as 
T have every thing of the hermit in 
tompoſition except the enthuſiaſm, it is 


7 # 
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not impoſſibſcbut L may eatehthatalſs 
by the affiftance of — And . : 
defire 
bationer at leaſt, and as one who is wil= 
ling; if he is worthy, to be initiated into 
your ſecret doctrines. I think I on 
want this taſte and a reliſh of the mar- 
vellous, to be wholly in your ſentiments, 
Poſſibly I may be ſo happy as to attain 
both in 72 time: I fancy at leaſt there 
is a cloſe connection between them, and 
I ſhall not deſpair of obtaining the one, 
if I can by any means arrive at the 
other. But which muſt I endeavour at 
firſt? ſhall I prepare for the myſtic by 
commencing with the romance, or would 
u adviſe me to begin with Malbranch 
before I undertake Clelia? Suffer me, 
however, ere I enter the regions of fic- 
tion, to bear teſtimony to one conftant 
truth, by aſſuring you that I am, &c. 


LETTER XX... 


| 


AW ĩͤ 2080 TO Eur RROM us. 


Hare often mentioned to you the 
I pleafure I received from Mr. Pope's 
tranſlation of the Iliad : but my admira- 
tion of that inimitable performance has 


Jacreaſed upon me, ſince you tempted . 


me to compare the copy with the origt- 
nab. To ſay of this noble work, that 
it is tire beſt whichever appeared of the 

ind, would be {peaking in much lower 
terms than it deſerves; the world per- 
haps ſcarteever before ſaw a truly poe- 


Ucal tranſlation: for, as Denham ob- 


875 


Such is our pride, our folly, or our fate, 


That few, bu thoſe who cannot write, tranſlate. 
Mr. Pope, ſeems in moſt. places, to 


have been inſpired with the ſame ſub- 


lime ſpirit that animates his original ;as 
he often takes fire from a ſingle hint in 
his author, and blazes out even with a 


| Kronger and brighter flame of poetry. 


Thus the character of Therſites, as it 
ſtands in the Engliſh Iliad; is height- 
ened, I think, with more maſterly 


ſtrokes of fatire than appear in the Greek: 


'23 many of thoſe ſimilies in Homer, 


- Which would appear, perhaps, to a mo- 


dern eye too naked and unornamented, 
are painted by Pope in all the beautiful 


drapery of the moſt graceful metaphor. 


i. 


"HRS Ys 1 667022) 10z 174% 
ſtance, has he raiſed the following come 
pariſon! ee bn 


Eve Nr Noro eie EVEY ol. vw, 
e pio; NN a eee 
Torow Tic T enikevogu, oo F ent MM 
EI EC VVS. | WW: in, 10 
Thus from his flaggy wings when Eurus ſheds 
A night of vapgurs round the mountain- heads, 
Swift · gliding miſts the duſky fields invade; 
To thieves more grateful than the midnight 
ſhade : | | 
While ſcarce the ſwains their feeding flocks 
ſurvey, \ 5 
Loſt and confus d amidſt the thieken d day: 
So wrapt in gath' ring duſt the Grecian train, 
A moving cloud, ſwept on and hid the plain. 
When Mars, being wounded by Dio- 
med, flies back to heaven, Homer com- 
pares him in his paſſage to a dark cloud 
raiſed by ſummer heats, and driven by 


the wind. 


K ate; oþ ele Þ de” What 


II. vibe” 


The i 
image, by throw¾ing in: ſome: circum- 
ances, which, though not in the ori- 


ginal, are exactly in the ſpirit of Ho- 
n * 


you would receive me as a pro- 


2 na a bx p 6 » wy woos 


rang , Gee © ** 


r 


ere, blown by Auffer's ſultry breath; 
Pregnarit with plagues, and ſhedding ſeeds of 
* death, 5 | 
Beneath the rage of burning: Sirius rie, 
 Clhioak the parch'd earth, and blacken all 
. the ee 1 £2 NT 
In ſuch a closd the god, from combat driv'n, 
High o'er, the dulty, whirlwind, ſcales the 
„„ ee o 
There is a deſcription in the eighth 
book which Euftathius, it ſeems, eſ- 
teemed the moſt beautiful night-piece 
that could be found in poetry. If I am 
not greatly miſtaken, however, I can 
produce 2 finer: and I am perſuaded 
even the warmeſt admirer of Homer will 
allow, the following lines are inferior 
to the correſponding. ones in the tranſla- 


* 


tion: . 

Ng & or em ergo axon, prrtin afp c | 

Sever” eoptTpETECs, ore EMNETO VIVE(a.0G cup, 

Ex 7' epavdy ure TRIM Ku WANYE c, 

Kai vena uptyey. & as ureggeryn aro 
* 5 


> no, 2 
Tales de x. dera ag pe, eye de ve Pore 
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As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O er heay'n's cleat azure ſpreads her ſacred 
„ 3 557 

When not a breath diſturbs the deep ſerene, 
Aud not a cloud o'ercaits the ſolemn ſcene, - 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 


5 


And ſt ars unnumber d gild the glowing /pole 


Oer the dark trees a yellower verdure ſhed, 


And tip with ſil ver ev'ty mountain's head; 

Then ſhine the vales, the rocks in proſpect riſe, 

A flood of glory burſts from all the ſkies ; 
The conſc-ous ſwains, rejoicing. in the ſight, 
Fye the blue vault, and bleſs the uſeful light. 


I fear the enthuſiaſtic admirers of 
Homet would look upon me with much 
indignation, were they to hear: me 

ſacks of any thing in modern lan- 
guage as equal to the ſtrength and ma- 
jeſty of that great father of poetry. But 
the following E been quot - 
ed, by a celebrated author of antiquity, 


as an inſtaner of the true ſublime, Iwill 


kave it to you todetermine whether the 
tranſlation has not at leaſt as juſt a 
claim to. that character as the original. 
e & oft Y tipictgcas mo]eqace ce pep. fenen, 

T 8: TE ο¾œοt duncy & Bye) EONUE vx. 

Ne ru NMH ver N Tt pb Th, 
As torrents roll; encreat d by num'rous rills, 
With rage impetuous dowa thu echoing bills, 
bs „ Ko A 
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| * 
Ruſh to the vales, and. pour d along the plai 
Roar thro — — ter (2 hy 
The aeg trembling | bears the 
ound: ; 

So mix both hoſts, and ſo their cries rebound, 
There is no ancient author more likely 
to betray an injudicious interpreter into 
meanneſſes, than Homer; as it requires 
the utmoſt ſkill and addreſs to-preierve 
that venerable air of ſimplicity which is 
one of the characteriſtical marks of that 
poet, without ſinking the expræſſion or 
the ſentiment into contempt. Anti- 
quity will furniſh a very ſtrong inſtance 
of the truth of this obſeryation, ina fin« 
gle line which is preſerved to us from a 
tranſlation of the Iliad by one Labeo, a 
favourite poet, it fees, of Nero. It is 
quoted by an old icholiait upon Perſius, 


and happens to be a verſion of the fol- 


lowing paſſage in the fourth book: 


alan Puſu nuts nuts era. 


which Nero's admirable poet rendered 
literally thus: 5 9 

Crudum mandaces Priamum Priamique $58 
I need not indeed have gone ſo far back 
for my inſtance: a Labeo of our own, 
nation would have ſupplied me with one 
much nearer at hand. Ogilby or Hobbs 
(L forget which) has tranſlated this very 


verſe in the ſame ridiculous manner: 


And eat up Priam and his children all. 


But among many other paſſages of | 


this ſort I obſerved one in the ſame book, 
which raiſed my curioſity to examine in 
what manner Mr. Pope had conducted 
it. Juno, in a general council of the 
gods, thus accoſts Jupiter: 

Augrriſe Koordy, F EY 

Hag 9.» eig ny Jurys roomy - ee) ere 
Ito? ,' or ug. jwoyw: xα,,πe Ie pros are. 
Aeon ae unn, IIpratan mate, cue Te tt. 


which 10% Moor us if the Me e 


plain Engliſn, Why furely, Jupiter, 
you won't be ſo cruel as to render in- 
effectual all my expence of labour and 
© ſweat. Have I not tired both m 

© horſes, in order to raiſe forces to ruin 
© Priam and his family?“ It requires 
the moſt delicate touches imaginable, ta 


raiſe ſuch a ſentiment as this into 


tolerable degree of dignity.” But x fi- 
ful artiſt _—_ — — the 
maſt ordinary ſubject; and what — = 


bl 


— — — — i 
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be low and ſpiritleſs from a leſs maſterly 
pencil, becomes pleaſing and 

when worked up by Mr. Pope's. 
Shall then, O tyrant of th' etherial plain, 
My ſchemes,my labours and my hopes be vain? 
Have 1 for this ſhook Ilion with alarms, 
Aſſembled nations, ſet two worlds in arms? 
To ſptead the war Iflew from ſhore to ſhore, 
TH immortal courſers ſcarce the labour bore. 


But to ſhew you that I am not ſo en- 
thuſiaſtic an irer of this glorious 
performance, as to be blind to it's im- 
pertettionsz I will venture to point out 


apaſſage or two (among others which 


might be mentioned) wherein Mr. 
Pope's uſual judgment ſeems to have 
failed him. 

When Iris is ſent to inform Helen 
that Paris and Menelaus were going to 
| decide the fate of both nations by * 
combat, and were actually upon the 

point of engaging ; Homer deſcribes her 
as haſtily — a veil over her face, 
and flying to the Scæan gate, from 
whence ſhe —_— have a full view of 
the field of battle. 


Arne & N 
r 
N Dt Xeu 70y * 

Aja? — ixeevoy, cho Tack widen w. 
| y a : II. iii. 442. 
ee bly be more inte 
ing to e an the circumſtances 
in yrhich ſhe is repreſented: it was 
— — therefore to exhibit her, as 
Homer we ſec has, with much eagerneſs 


and impetuoſity in her motion. But ing 


what can be more calm and quiet than 
the attitude wherein the Helen of Mr. 
Pope appears? b 

O er her fair face a ſnowy veil ſhe threw, 
And ſoftly fighing from the loom withdrexo : 
Her handmaids . — i 

Her ſunt ioo:ftep> to the Scæan gate. 
Thoſe expreſſions of ſpeed and impe- 
tuoſity which occur fo often in the ori- 
ginal lines, viz. av; ro-. U 
wow, would have been ſufficient, one 


mould have imagined, to have guarded 


a tranſlator from falling into an impro- 
priety of this kind, | 

[This brings to my mind another in- 
— how the r. 1 where. 2 
| 1 0 not at ing to the 
particu 8 on of hĩs ne, has 

iven us a picture of a very different 
Lind than what Homer intended, In 
the firſt Iliad the reader is introduced 
into a council of the Grecian chiefs, 


where very warm debates ariſe betweeg 
Agamemnon and Achilles. As nothing 


was likely to prove more fatal to the 


Grecians than a diſſenſion between thoſe 
two princes, the venerable old Neſtor 


is repreſented as Sony alarmed at the 


conſequences of this el, and riſing 
up to moderate between them with 2 
vivacity much beyond his years. This 
circumitance Homer. has happily inti- 
mated by a ſingle word i IVE, 
dun et Negup 
ANOOTX. 


ad particularly in his view in the epiſ- 
e $ Lollius i? 5 e : 


Neſtor compinere lite 
. a 7 
; Ep. i. 2. 


This beauty Mr. Pope has utterly over- 
looked, and ſubſtituted an idea 7 


different from that which the verb e 


* 


ſuggeſts : he renders it, | 
Slow from his ſcat aroſe the Pylian ſage. 


But a more unfortunate word could 
ſcarcely have been joined with aroſe, as 


it deftroys the whole ſpirit of the piece, 
and is juſt the reverſe of what both the 
- occaſion and the original required. 


I doubt, Euphronius, you are - 

d 

however, whilſt I mention one obſerva- 

tion more, and I will interrupt you no 
"0p | 8 

hen Menelaus and Paris enter the 

liſts, Pope ſays, ö 33 

Amidſt the dreadful vale the chiefs advance, 

All pale with rage, and ſhake the threat'ning 
lance. . 


In the original it is, 


E; Hνντ]ũẽ Tpuxzy N. 3 FD 
| u. M. 344. 


. 


- But does not the expreſſion—all pale 


with rage call up a very contrary iden 
to 3 2 be former ſeems to 
ſuggeſt to one's imagination the ridicu- 
lous paſſion of a couple of female ſcolds ; 


whereas the latter conveys the terrify- 


ing image of two indiqnant heroes, ani- 
Bs . 5 calm and deliberate valour. 
F arewel, I am, &. Fe ek 

n LET. 
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A FTER having read your laſt let- 
41 cer, I can no r doubt of the 


faid to have been produced by the ap- 
lication . certain om — - I 
| kave myſelf experienc e poſſibility 

of the thing: and a few ſtrokes of your 
pen have eee which of all 

ethers is the moſt uneaſy, and the moit 
difficult to be relieved; even the pain, 


my Clora, of the mind. To ſympa- 


thize with my ſufferings, as Cleora 
kindly aſſures me ſhe does, is to mug 
them ; and half the uneaſineſs of her ab- 
ſence is removed, when ſhe tells me that 
the regrets mine. N 
Since I thus aſſuredly find that you 
can work miracles, I will believe like - 
wiſe that you have the gift of prophecy; 
and I cannolongerdeſpair that the time 
vrill come, when we ſhall again meet, 
fince you have abſolutely pronounced 
that it will. I have ventured, therefore, 
(as you will ſee by my laſt n SK, 
to name the day. In the mean time, 
amuſe myſelf with doing every thing 
that looks like a preparation for my 
journey; e gia apro le braccia per 
Stringervi affettuoſamente al mio ſenno. 
I The truth is, you are every inſtant in 
mythoughts, and each occurrence that 
ariſes ſuggeſts you tomy remembrance, 
If I ſee a clear ſky, I wiſh it may ex- 
tend to you; and if I obſerve a cloudy 
one, I am uneaſy leſt my Cleora ſhould 
de expoſed to it. I never read an in- 
tereſting ſtory, or à pertinent remark, 
that I do not long to communicate it to 
you, and learn to double my reliſh by 
— your judicious obſervations. I 
cannot take a turn in my garden, but 
every walk calls you into my mind. 
Ah, Cleora! I neyer view thoſe ſcenes 


8-7 


h of thoſe ſalutary effects, which are 
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LETTER XX. 


ro CLEORA, 


of our former eonverſations, without a 
ſigh. Judge then how often I ſigh, when 
every object that ſurrounds me brings 
you freſh to my imagination. You re- 
member the attitude in which the faith - 
ful Penelope is drawn in Pope*s Odyſſey. 


when ſhe goes to fetch the bow of Ulyſ- 


ſes for the ſuĩtors: 


Acroſs her knees ſhe laid the well-known bow, 
And penſive ſat, and tears began to flow. 


J find myſelf in numberleſs ſuch tender 
reveries; and if I were ever ſo much 


diſpoſed to baniſh you frommythoughts, 
it would be impoſſible I ſhould do ſo, 


in a place where every thing that pre- 
ſen's itſelf; to me, reminds me that you 
were once here. I muſt not expe& (T 
ought not, indeed, for the ſake of your 


repoſe to wiſh) to be thus frequently and 


thus fondly the ſubje& of your mes. 
tions: but may I not hope that you em- 
ploy a few moments at leaſt of every day, 


tion is fixed upon you? 

I have ſent you the hiſtory of the- 
Conqueſt of Mexico, in Engliſh, which, 
as it is tranſlated by ſo — 2 hand, will 


in thinking of him whoſe whole atten 


be equally pleaſing and leſs troubletiome, 


than reading it in the original. I long 
to be of this party in your expedition to 
the new world, as I lately was in your 
conqueſts of Italy, How happily could 
I fit by Cleorz's ſide, and puriue the 
Spaniards in their triumphs, as I for- 
merly did the Romans; or make a tran- 
ſition rom a nation of heroes to a res 
public of ants! Glorious days indeed 
when we paſſed whole mornings either 
with dictators or butterflies ; and ſome- 
times ſent out a colony of Roman 


s, 
and ſometimes of emmits! Aqieu. 1 


am, &c, 


"LETTER: XX1, - / 


' TO. PALEMON., 


brezuse 18, 1740, 


roch! am not convinced by preacher at the ſame time that I condemm 


* - 


1 your arguments, I am charmed the doctrine. But there is no ſort of 
b your eloque.- gc, and admire the perions whoſe opinions one is more in- 
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mgeniouſly in the wrong ; who have the 

urt to add grace to error, and can digni- 
fy miſtakes. 5 | 
Forgive me then, Palemon, if Iam 


a 
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| Elined to with right, than thoſe who are 


in no ſort diſcover. How prefumptuens 
then mult it be, 3 a grant 

bends of the great Governor 
of the univerſe, merely becauſe we do 
not immediately feel, or underſtand, it's 


more than commonly ſolicitous that you full advantages 


mould review the ſentiments you ad- 
yanced, (4 willnot ſay, fa with 
ſo much elegance in your laſt letter, and 
that I preſs you to reconſider. no- 
tions again and again. Can 1 fail, in- 
deed, to wiſh that you may find reaſon 
% renounce an opinion which may 
poſſibly one day or other depriveme of a 
iend, and my country of a patriot ? 
while Providence, perhaps, would yet 
have ſpared him tooth, Can fail to 
G 3 I ſhould hold one of the moſt 
enjoyments of my life upon a 
tenure more — ordinarily precarious, 
d that, beſides thoſe — accĩi- 
nuts by which chance may ſnatch yon 
m the world, a gloomy iky or a croſs 
event . Palemon to put an 
end ta a life, vchieh ali ho have been 
„ to, —— — | 
But, Does the Supreme Being' (yon 
alk) diſpenſe bis bounty upon condi- 
tions different from all other benefac- 
tors, and will he forge a gift upon me 
hich is n racceptable?* 
Let me m_—_ 2 Whether 
a creature, ſo con in ãt's percep- 
tions as man, may . 
Intereſt, and reject, from a partial re- 
gard, what would be well worth accept - 
ing upon a more comprehenſive view? 
May not even a mortal bene factorbetter 
waderſtand-the value of that preſent he 
offers, than the -perſon to whom it is 
tendered? And ſhall the ſupreme Author 
_ of all bencficenee be eſteemed leſs wiſe 
in diſtinguiſhing the worth of thoſe 
ants be confers? J agree with you, 


ed, that we were called into exiſtence ly. qui 


din order to receive happineſs: but I can 
by no means infer from thence, that we 
mare at liberty to reſign our being when 
ever ãt hecomes a hurden. On the con- 

7, thoſe premiſſes ſeem to lead to a 


8 * directly oppoſite; and if the 


gracious Author of my life created me 


Wich an intent to make me happy, does i 
not neceſſarily follow, that T ſhalt moſt 
certainly obtain that privilege, if I do 


not juſtly forfeit it by my own miſton- 


f&utt ?Numberlefs ends may be anſwer- 
Fu in the ſchemes of Providence, hy 
Turning aſide or interrupting that ſtream 


4. —-S- -24 - 


. 7 


That it is the intention of the Deity 
we ſhould remain in this ſtate of being 
tilthis ſummons calls us away, ſcems 
evident as that we at ſirſt entered into 
it by his command: for we can no more 
continue, than we could begin to exiſt, 
without the concurrenee of the ſame ſu- 
— interpoſition.:: While, therefore, 

animal powers do not ceaſe to per- 
form thoſe functions to which they were 
directed by their great Author, it may 
juſtly, I chink, be concluded, that it is 
kis deſign they ſnould not. 2 
Still, however, you urge, (That by 
8 e eee your on exiſtence 
schere, you only alter the modification 
© of matter; and how (you aik ) is the 


order of Providence diſturbed by 


changing the combination of a parcri 
£ of atoms from one figure to another? 
But ſurely, Palemon, there is a fal- 
lacy in this reafoning : ſuicide is fome- 
thing more than ing che 
nent parts of the animal machine. It is 
ſtrikeing out -a ſpiritual ſubitance from 
that rank of beings wherein the wiſe 
2 — — 1 
eibly breaking in u ſome other or 
of —— . 3 ax _ 
the limited powers of reaſon to penetra 
the deſigns of Providence, it can — 
be provetl chat this is got diſturbing the 
ſchemes of nature. We poffibly may 
be, and indeed moſt probably are, con- 
nected with ſotne Higher rank of crea. 


turese now-philolaphywail never be able 
to determine, that thoſe connebt ions 
may not be diſconcerted. by ꝓremature- 


11 our a 1 3-57; 
One of the ſtrongeſt paſions 
in — — of denth. 
It ſeems, indeed, wigs eee Provi- 
dence as a ſort of guard to retain man- 
Kind within their appointed ſtation. 
Why elſe ſhould it ſo univerſally and 
almoſtinvariably operate ? It is obſerva- 


ble that no ſuch affection appears in any 
ſpecies of beings below us. They have 


no temptation, or no ability, to deſert 
the poſt aſſigned to them, ane therefore, 
it ſhould ſeem they have no checks of 
this Kind to ke 95 
ſeribedlimits. This general hortor then 
in mankind at he. apprehenſion ot. their 

7770 - UN, 


% . 


d as it s ĩmpaſſible for 


N e 


diſſolution, carries with it, I think, a 
very ſtrong preſumptive argument in fa- 


Vvour of the opinion I am endeayouring 


t6 maintain. For if it were not given 
to us for the purpoſe I have ſuppoſed, 
what other can it ſerve? Can it be ima- 
gined that the benevolent Author of na- 
__ would have ſo deeply wove it into 
our conſtitution, only to interrupt our 
preſent enjoyments ? a Ben 

I cannot; I confeſs, diſcover how the 


practice of ſuicide can be juſtified upon A 


any principle,except upon that of down- 
righe nee If 3 a 
Providence to govern the world, the 
conſequence is undeniable, that we muſt 
ett 
evil one to prevail, what chance is there 
of finding that happineſs in another 
ſcene, which we have in vain ſought for 
in this? The ſame malevolent omnipo- 


+ 4 4 * 


1 * 
; 4 
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Am by no means in the ſentiments of 

that Grecian of your acquaintance, 
who, as often aus was preſſed to marry, 
replied, either that it was tog ſoon or 
too late : and I think my favourite au- 
thor, the honeſt Montaigne, a little too 
ſevere when he obſeryes upon this ſtory, 
9 i faut refuſer. Papportunitt, à toute, 


Figher of the genial bed by far, 
And with myſterious reverence I deem, 


* 


However, Iam not adventurous enough 
to join with thoſe friends you mention, 
who are ſoliciting you, it ſeems, to look. 
out for an engagement of this Kind. It 
is an union which requires ſo much deli- 
cagy in the cementing ; it is a commerce 
where ſo many nice circumſtances mult 
concur to render it ſucceſsful; that I 
would not venture to pronounce of any 
two perſons, that they are qualified for 
each other. 

Ido not know a woman in the world 
who ſeems more formed to render a man 
of ſenſe and generoſity happy in this ſtate 
than Amaſia: yet I ſhould ſcarcely have 
courage to recommend even Amaſia to 
my friend. You have ſeen her, I dare 


ay, 2 thouſand times; but I am per- 
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y rely upon it. If we imagine an 


am, &c, 
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TO CLYTANDER. 


Mir ron. 


29. 


tenee can as eaſily purſue us in the next 


remove, as perſecute us in this our firſt 


ſtation. 5 8 

Upon the whole, Palemon, prudenee 
ſtrongly forbids ſo hazardous anexperi-' 
ment as that of being our own execu- 
tioners. We know the worſt that can 
happen in ſupporting life under all it's 
moſt wretched circumſtances : and if we 
ſhould be miſtaken in thinking it our 
duty to endure a load, which, in truth, 


we may ſecurely lay down it is anerrar 
extremely limited in it's conſequences. 
They cannot extend beyond this preſent 


exiſtence, and poſſibly may end much 


ou iy o 
earlier: whereas no mortal can, with 


the leaſt degree of aſſurance, pronounce 


what may not be the effects of 3 
N 


—— 
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ſuaded ſhe never attracted your parti: 
cylar obſervation, for ſhe is in the num- 
ber of thoſe who are ever overlooked in 
a crowd. As often as I converſe with 
her, ſhe puts me in mind oF the golden 
age: there is an innocency and ſimpli- 
city in all her words and a Kiens, that 
3 any thing the poets have deſcribed 
of thoſe pure and artleſs times. Indeed, 
the greateſt part of her life has been ſpent” 
much in the ſame way as the early inha. 
bitants of the world, in that blameleſs 
period of it, uſed, we are told, to diſ- 
pole of theirs; under the ſhade and ſhel- 
ter of her own venerable oaks, and in 
thoſe rural amuſements which are-ſure 
to produce a confirmed habit bbth of 
health and chearfulneſs. Amaſia never 
ſaid, or attempted to ſay, à Tprightly. 
thing in all her liſe; but ſhe has done tem 
ee ones: and if ſhe is 
not the moſt conſpicuous figure at” an 
aſſembly, ſhe never envied or malion d 
thoſe who,are. Her heart is all tender- 
neſs and benevolence no ſucceſs ever 
attended any of her acquaintance, which 
did not fill he 
tereſted complacency ; as no misfortune 
ever reached her knowledge, that ſhe did 
not relieve or ee by her gene- 
roſity. If ever the ſhould Fall inte the 
hands of a man ſhe loves, (and I am per- 
3 ſuaded 


— 


her boſom with the moſt diſin- 


- . 


ſuaded ſhe would eſteem it the worſt kind 
of proſtitution to reſign herſelf into any 


other) her whole life would be one con- 


tinued ſeries of kindneſs and compliance. 
The humble opinion ſhe has of her own 
uncommon merit, would make her ſs 
much the more ſenſible of her huſband's ; 
and thoſe little ſubmiſſions on his ſide, 
which a woman of more pride and ſpirit 
would confider only as a claim of right, 

would be eſteemed by Amaſia as ſo many 


LETTER XXIV. 


qo 
* E 
: 
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1 Was apprehenſive my laſt had given 


you but too much occaſion of recol- 


lecting the remark of one of your ad- 


mired ancients, that * the art of elo- 
© quence is taught by man, but it is the 
8 Gods alone that inſpire the wiſdom of 
© filence.” That wiſdom, however, you 
are not willing I ſhould yet practiſe; and 
you muſt ac; 45 it ſeems, es far- 
ther ſentiments upon the ſubject of Ora» 
tory. Be it then as my friend requires; 
but let him remember; it is a hazardous 
thing to put ſome men upon talking on 
J nic... ot: 
One of the moſt pleaſing exerciſes of 


* * 


the imagination, is that wherein ſhe is 

employed in comparing diſtinct ideas, 
and diſcovering their various reſemblan- 

ces. There is no ſingle perception of 
the mind that is not capable of an in- 
finite number of conſiderations in refe- 
rence to other objects; and it is in the 
novelty and variety of theſe unexpected 
connections, that the richneſs of a wri- 
ter's genius is chiefly diſplayed, A vi- 


_ .. gorous and lively fancy does not tamely 


confine itſelf to the idea which lies before 
it, but looks beyond the immediate ob- 
ject of it's contemplation, and obſerves 
how it ſtands in conformity with num- 


berleſs others. It is the prerogative of 
the human mind thus to bring it's 


images together, and compare the leve- 
ral circumſtances. of ſimilitude that at- 
tend them. By this means Eloquence 
exerciſes a kind of magic power; ſhe can 
raiſe innumerable beauties fromthe moſt 


barren ſubje&s, and give the grace of 


novelty to themoſt common. The ima- 


gination 4s thus kept awake by the moſt. 


agrecable motion, and encertained with 


HW. 


5 10 ORONTES. 
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additional motives of her love and gra- | 


titude. | | 7 | 
But if I dwell any longer upon this 
amiable picture, I may be in danger, 
perhaps, of reſembling that ancient ar- 
tiſt, who grew enamoured of the pro- 
duction of his own pencil: for my = 
rity, therefore, as well as to put an end 


to your treuble, it will be beſt, I be- 
lieve, toad ' n W 


op her. Iam, &, _ 


. 
* 


% 


{+ 


a thouſand different views both of art 


and nature, which {till terminate upon 
the principal object. For this reaſon I 
refer the metaphor to the ſimile, as a 


far more pleaſing method of illuſtration. 


In the former, the action of the mind is 
leſs languid, as it is employed at one 


and the fame inſtant in comparing the 


reſemblance with the idea it attends ; 
whereas, in the latter, it's operations are 
more flow, being obliged to ſtand All 
as it were, in order to contemplate firſt 
the principal object, and then it's cor- 
e image. 

Of all the flowers, however, that em- 
belliſh the regions of eloquence, there is 


none of a more tender and delicate na- 


ture; as there is nothing wherein a fine 
writer is more diſtinguiſhed from one of 
an ordinary claſs, than in the conduct 
and application of this figure. He is at 
liberty, indeed, to range through the 
whole compaſs of creation, and collect 
his images from every obje& that ſur- 
rounds him. But though he may be thus 
amply furniſhed with materials, 'great 
judgment is required in chuſing them: 
for to render a metaphor perfe&, it muſt 


not only be apt, but pleaſing; it muſt 


entertain, as well as enlighten. Mr. 
Dryden, therefore, can hardly eſcape 
the imputation of a very unpardonable 
breach of delicacy, when, in the dedi- 
cation of his Juvenal, he obſerves to the 
Earl of Dorfet, that ſome bad poems 


carry their owners marks about them-- 


© ſome brand or other on this buttock or 
© that ear, that it is notorious who are 


© the owners of the cattle.” The poet 


Manilius ſeems to have raiſed an image 


of the ſame injudicious kind, in that 


compliment 


D .. ane ab ods f Ee ae ag 
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wo 


liment which he pays to Homer in 7 


hy: 


ollowing verſes: _ 


— ex ore profuſos 
Omnis poſteritas latices-in carmine duxits _ 


I could never read theſe lines without 
calling'to mind thoſe groteſque heads, 
which are fixed to the roof of the old 
building of King's College in Cam- 
bridge ; which the ingenious architect 
has repreſented in the act of vomiting 
out the rain, that falls through certain 
pipes moſt judiciouſſy ſtuck in their 
mouths for that purpoſe. Mr. Addiſon 
recommends a method of trying the pro- 
priety of a metaphor, by drawing it out 
in viible repreſentation. ' Accordingly, 
I think this curious conceit of the 
builder might be employed to the ad- 
vantage of the youth in that univerſity, 
and ſerve for as proper an illuſtration of 

the abſurdity ofthe poet's image, as that 
antient picture which ZElian mentions, 
where Homer was figured witha ſtream 
running from the mouth, and a groupe 
of poets "ap ping it up at a diſtance. 
Bur beſides a certain decorum which 
requiſite to conſtitute a perfect meta- 
phor, à writer of true taſte and genius 
will always ſingle out the moſt obvious 
images, and place them in the moſt un- 
obſerved points of reſemblance. Ac- 
cordingly, all alluſions which point to 
the more abſtruſe branches of the arts 
or ſciences, and with which none can be 
ſuppoſed to be acquainted but thoſe who 
have — into the deeper ſtudies, 
ſhould be carefully avoided, not only as 
pedantic, but impertinent ; as they per- 


vert the ſingle ule of this figure, and fr 


add neither grace nor force'to the idea 
they would elucidate.- The moſt pleaſ- 
ing metaphors,therefore,arethoſe which 
are derived from the more frequent oc- 
- currences of art or nature, or the civil 
tranſactions and cuſtoms of mankind. 
Thus how expreſſive, yet at the ſame 
time how familiar, is that image which 
Otway has put into the mouth of Me- 
tellus, in his play of Caius Marius, 
where he calls ulpicius x 


That mad wild bull whom Marius lets looſe 
On each occaſion, when he'd make Rome 
BR 5 © 25 5 

To toſs our laws liberties ? t air, 
But I never met witha more agreeable, 

or a more ſignificant alluſion, than one 
is Quintus Curtius, which is borrowed 


i 
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from the moſt ordinary object in com- 
mon life. That author repreſents Cra- 


ſteerus as diſſuading Alexander from con- 
tinuing his Indian expedition, againſt 
enemies too contemptible, he tells him, 
for the glory of his arms; and concludes 


his ſpeeck with the following beautiful 
thought : Cito gloria obſoleſcit in ſordidis 


hoſftibus ; nec quidquan indignius e quam 


conſumi eam ubi non poteft oſtendi. Now 
I am got into Latin quotations, I can- 
not forbear mentioning a moſt beautiful 
paſſage, which I lately had the pleaſure 


of reading, and which I will venture to 


e as equal to any thing of the ſame 
ind, either in ancient or modern com- 


poſition. I met with it in the ſpeech 


of a young orator, to whom I have the 
happineſs to be related, and who will one 
day, I perſuade myſelf, prove 'as great 
an honour to his country, as he is at 
ae to that learned ſociety of which 


e is a member. He is ſpeaking of the 


writings of a celebrated prelate, who 
received his education in that famous 
ſeminary to which he belongs, and il- 
luftrates the peculiar elegancewhich diſ- 
tinguiſhes all that author's performan- 
ces, by the following juſt and pleaſing 
aſſemblage of diction and imagery: I 
quodcungue * parabat (et per omnia 
Jane verſati 

neſcio qua" luce ſibi 
minawit; haud diſſimili ei aureo Titiami 
radio, qui per totam tabulam gliſcens cam 


vers ſuam denunciat. As there is no- 


thing more entertaining to the mage 
ne 


nation than the productions of the 


arts; there is no kind of ſimilitudes or 
metaphors which are in general more 


properties and effects. It is with great 
judgment, therefore, that the ingenious 
author of the dialogue concerning the 
Decline of Eloquence among the Ro- 
mans, recommends to his orator a gene- 
ral acquaintance with the whole circle 


of the polite arts. A knowledge of this 


ſort furniſhes an autlior with illuſtra- 
tions of the molt agreeable kind, and 
ſets a gloſs upon his compoſitions which 


enlivens them with ſingular grace and 


ſpirit. © F | | 
Mere I to point out the beauty and 
efficacy of metaphorical language, b 
particular inſtances, I ſhould ratherdraw 


my examples from the moderis than the 


ancients; the latter being ſcarcely, F 
think, ſo exact and delicate in this arti- 


ele of compoſition as the former. The 


— N 


— 
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illius ſe duxit ingenium) 
ſoli propria, et illu- 


iking, than thoſe which allude to their 
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t improvements, indeed, in natural 
nowledge, which have been made in 


' theſe later ages, have opened a vein of 
Metaphor entirely unknown to the an- 
tients, and enriched the fancy of mo- 
dern wits with a new ſtock of the moſt 


pleaſing ideas: a circumſtance which 
mult-give them a-very.confiderable ad- 


vantage over the Greeks and Romans. 


L am fure at leaſt, of all the writings 
with which I have been converſant, the 
works of Mr. Addiſon will afford the 
moſt abundant ſupply of this kind, in 
all its variety and perfection. Truth 
and beauty of imagery is, indeed, his 
characteriſticaldiſtinction, and the prin- 
cipal point of eminence which raiſes his 
ſtyle above that of every author in any 


language that has fallen within my no- 


tice, He is every where highly figura- 
tive; yet, at the ſame time, he is the 
moſt eaſy and per ſpicuous writer I have 
ever peruſed. The reaſon is, his images 
are always taken from the moſt natural 
and familiar appearances; as they. are 


* * 


choſen with the utmoſt delicacy and 
judgment. ' Suffer me only to mention 
one out of a thouſand I could name, as 
It re to me the fineſt and moſt ex- 
reſſive that ever language . conveyed. 
Ie is in one of his inimitable papers 
upon Paradiſe Loſt, where he is takin 
notice of thoſe changes in nature which 
the author. of that truly divine poem de- 
{cribes as 1 ſucceeding the 


fall. Among other prodigies, Milton 


repreſents the ſun in àn eclipſe; and at 


the ſame time a bright cloud in the 
weſtern region of the heavens deſcend- 


ing with.a band of angels. Mr. Addi. 


Jon, in order to ſhew his author's art and 


judgment in the conduct and diſpoſition 
247i. ſublime ſcenery, ob! aries, The 
< whole theatre of nature is darkened, 
c that. this glorious nachiue may appear 
in all l magnificence. 

know not, Orontes, whether you wi 

agree in ſentiment with me; but I muf 
confeſs I am at a loſs which to admire 


| moſt upon this occaſion, the poet or the 


Critic. . - 


There is a double beauty in images 
of this kind when they are not only me- 


taphors, but alluſions. I was much 


Pleaſed with an inftance of this un- 
common ſpecies, in a little poem intitled 
The Spleen... The author of that piece, 
(who has throven together more original 
thoughts. than I ever read in the fame 
gompaſs of lines) ſpeaking! of the ad- 


— — ES 
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„ 


vantages of exerciſe in diſſipating tal) 
2 vapours, which are ſo apt t 


ang upon ſome minds, employs the 


following image . de, ee 
Throw but a ſtone, the giant dies. 
You will obſerve, Orontes, that the Mes 
taphor here is conceived with 2 
priety of thought: if we conſider 
in it's primary view ;/ but when we ſet 
it pointing ſtill Farther, and hinting at 
ceives a very conſiderable improvement 
from this double application.. 
At muſt be owned, ſome of the greateſt 


authors, botll ancient and modern, have 
made many remarkable ſlips in the ma- 


nagement of this figlue, and haye ſome- 
times expreſſed themſelves with as much 
impropriety as an boneſt ſailor of my 
acquaintance, a captain of a privateer, 
who: wrote an account to his ners of 
an engagement, in which. he had the 
good furtune, he told thema. off having 
one of his hands ſhot through the 
noſe. The great owtion therefore ſhould 
be, neven to join any idea to afiguvative 
expreſſion, which would not — — 
ble to ĩt. in a literal ſenſe. Thus. Cicero, 
in his treatiſe; De, Claris. Oratoribus, 
ſpeaking of the family of the Scipios, is 
guilty. of an ĩmpropriety of tliis. Kind; 
O generoſin ſtirpem, ſays. be, et tan- 
quam. in unam arborem plura genera, 
fit in iam domum multorum inſitam 
atque illhuminatam ſapientiam. Mr. 
Addiſon, likewiſe, has fallen into an 
error of the ſame ſort, here he obſerves, 


There is not a ſingle view of human | 


nature, which is not ſufficient to e- 
© 'tinguiſhithe ſeeds of pride. In this 
paſſage he evidently unites images to- 


gether, which have no connection with 
each other. When a ſeed has loſt it's 


power of vegitation, I might in a me- 


taphorical ſenſe ſay it is etinguiſbed: 


but when in the ſame ſenſe I call that 


di ſpoſition of the heart which produces 


pride the; ſeed of that paſſion, I cannot, 
withaut introducing aconfuſion of ideas, 
apply any word to Sed but what corre- 


ſponds with it's real properties or cir- 


cumſtances. | | 
Another miſtake in the uſe of this 
figure is, when different images are 
crouded too cloſe upon each other, or(ta 
expreſs. myſelf after Quintilian) when 
afemtence ets out with ſtorms. and tem- 
eſts, and ends with fire and flames, A 
judicious reader will obſerve an impro- 


| pructy © 


it only | 


RR TCC 
pity of this King in one of the late 
eſſays of the * inimitable author laſt 
quoted, where he tells us, That women 
were formed to temper mankind, not to 
ſet an edge upon their minds, and blow 
up in them thoſe, paſſions which are too 

apt to riſe of their own accord, Thus a 
celebrated orator, ſpeaking of that little 
blackeping ſpirit in mankind, which is 
Fond ME Eorering ſpots in the brighteſt 
characters, remarks, that when perſons 
of this caſt of temper have mentioned 
any virtue in their neighbour, It is well, 
if, to balance the matter, they do not 
clap ſome fault into the oppoſite ſcale, 


that ſo the enemy may not go off with. 
Aying colours. Dr. Swift alſo, whoſe . 
yle is the moſt pure and fimple of any 


* 
1 


of our claſſic writers, and who does not 


* 


ON'T you begin to think that I 

ill deferre che preſcription you 
{ent me, ſince I have ſcarce had the 
manners even to thank you for it? It 
muſt be confeſſed I have negle&ed to 
honour my phyſician with the hozour due 
unto him: that is, I have omitted not 


only what I ought to have performed in 
goud-breeding, but what I am ex- 


\ 


it high-time to be diſmi 
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another. There is no part, therefore, of 
the buſineſs of a tranſlator more diffi- 


cult to manage than this figure, as it 


requires. great judgment to diſtinguiſh 
when it may, and may not, be natu- 
ralized with propriety and elegance. 
The want of this neceſſary diſcernment 


has led the common race of tranſlators 


into great abſurdities, and is one of the 
principal reaſons that r of 
this Kind are generally ſo infipid. What 
ſtrange work, for inſtance, would an in- 
judicious interpreter make with the fol- 
lowing metaphor in Homer? 
Nuy ye weorerow ens Supe ere axe 
} 173. 


But Mr. Pope, by artfully dropping the 


particular image, yet retaining the ge- 


neral idea, has happily preſerved the 
ſpirit of his author, and at the ſame 


time humoured the different taſte of is 


own countrymenn 


Each ſingle Greek, in this concluſive ſtriſe, 
Stands on the par peſt edge of death or life. 
And now, Orontes, do ' wx not think 
ed from thi 
fairy land? Permit me, however, jun 
to add, that this figure, which caſts ſo 
much light and beauty upon works of 
Feutve ought to be entirely baniſhed 
from the ſeverer compoſitions of philo- 
ſophy. It is the buſineſs of the latter to 
ſeparate reſemblances, not to find them, 
and to deliver her diſcoveries in the 
plaineſt and moſt unornamented ex- 
preſſions. Much diſpute, and, perhaps, 
many errors, might have been avoided, 
if metaphor had been thus confined 
within it's, pr limits, and never 
' wandered ee 
and poetry. I am, &c. 
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e 5 TO PHILOTES. 


a ect AUGUST $6, 1744 
preſsly enjoined by my Bible. I am 
not, however, entirely withaut excuſe ; 
a filly one, I own ; nevertheleſs, it is the 


truth. I have lately been a good deal 


'out of ſpirits. But at length the fit is 


over. Amongſt the number of thoſe 


things which are wanting to ſecure me 
from a return. of it, I muſt always 
reckon the company of my friend. I 

| have, 


a 


* 


e regions of eloquence 
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— him at 4 . 
generous mind as the nobleſt work of 
the creation, and am per ſuaded, where- 


* 


in a better: in the way of friendſhip. 


5 ag There is a healing quality in that inter- 


courſe, which a certain author has, with 
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have, indeed, frequent occaſion for you; 
not in the way of your profeſſion, but 


tirement is my dear delight, yet, upon 
ſome occaſions, I think I have too much 
of it; and I agree with Balzac, gue la 


ſolitude eft certainement une belle choſe : 


mais i y a plaifir d avoir guelgu un qui 


infinite propriety, termed the medicine of ſache repondre; à qui on puiſſe dire de 


tife. It is a medicine, which unluckily 
lies almoſt wholly 6ut of my reach; 
fortune having ſeparated me from thoſe 
few friends whom I pretend or deſire to 
claim. General acquaintances, you 
know, I am not much inclined to cul- 
tivate ſo that I am at preſent as much 


- ſecluded from ſociety as if I were a ſo- 


Journer in a. flrange land. Though re- 


* 
* 


1 that 5 of yours, ban you 


are deſirous to add to the number of 


mine, wereendued with no other quality 
than the laſt you mentioned in the cata- 
logue of his virtues, I ſhould efteem his 
acquaintance as one of my moſt valuable 
rivileges. When you a ured me,there- 
Fore, of the generoſity of his diſpoſition, 
T wanted no additional motive to em- 
_ brace your propoſal of joining you and 
o ſay truth, I conſider a 


ever it reſides, noreal merit can be want- 
ing. It is, perhaps, the moſt ſingular 
of all the moral endowments: I am 


ſure, at leaſt, it is often imputed where 


it cannot juſtly be claimed. The meaneſt 
ſelf-love, under ſome refined diſguiſe, 
frequently "paſſes upon common ob- 
ſervers for this god-like principle; and 
'T have known many a popular action 
attributed to this motive when it flowed 
from no higher a ſource than the = 


| geltions of concealed vanity. Good- 
nature, as it has many features in com- 


mon with this virtae, is uſually miſ- 
taken for it: the former, however, is 
but the effect, poſſibly, of a happy 
diſpoſition of the animal ſtructure, or, 


as Dryden ſomewhere calls it, of a cer- 
.. tain milkineſs of blood: whereas the 


latter is ſeated in the mind, and can ne- 
ver ſubſiſt where good ſenſe and enlarg- 


ed ſentiments have no exiſtence. It is 


entirely founded, indeed, upon juſtneſs 
of thought : which, perhaps, is the rea- 


ſan this virtue is ſo little the charac- 


I 


LETTER XXVL 


. ISR o PHIDIPPUS. 


tems en tems, que la eſt une belle 
choſe. But I muſt not forget, that as 
IT ſometimes want company, you ma 

as often wiſh to be alone; and that 
may, perhaps, be at this inſtant break- 
ing in upon one of thoſe hours which 
you deſire to enjoy without interruption. 
I will only detain you, therefore, whillt 


Ladd, that I am, &c. - 


| 
| *. 
teriſtic of mankind in general. A man, 
whoſe mind is warped by the ſelfiſh 
paſſions, or contracted by the narrow 
prejudices of ſects or parties, if he does 
not want honeſty, muſt undoubtedly 
want underſtanding. The ſame clouds 
that darken his intellectual views, ob- 
ſtru& his moral ones; and his gene- 
rolity is extremely circumſcribed, be- 
cauſe his reaſon is extremely limited. 
It is the diſtinguiſhing pre-eminence 
of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, that it cheriſhes 
this elevated principle in one of it's 
nobleſt exertions. Forgiveneſs. of in- 
juries, I confeſs indeed, has been incul- 


cated by ſeveral of the heathen moraliſts; 


but-it never entered into the eſtabliſhed 
ordinances of any religion, till it had 
the ſanct ion of the great Author of ours. 
I have often, however, wondered that 
the antients, who raiſed ſo many virtues 


and affections of the mind into divinities, 
ſhould never have given a place in their 


temples to Generoſity ; unleſs, perbaps, 
they included it under the notion of 
FIDES or Ho os. But ſurely ſhe might 
reaſonably have claimed a ſeparate altar, 
and ſuperior rites. A principle of ho- 
nour may reſtrain a nan from counter- 
acting the ſocial ties, who has no- 


thing of that active flame of generofity, 


which is too powerful to be confined 


within the humble boundaries of mere 


negative duties. True generoſity riſes 
above the ordinary rules of fociel con- 
duct, and flows with much too full a 


ſtream to be comprehended within the 


preciſe marks of formal precepts. It is 
* ; @ vigorous 


* 


To reign proud 


— 


a vigorous pri nciple in the foul, which 
opens and expands all her virtues far 
beyond thoſe which are only the forced 


and unnatural productions of a timid 


obedience. The man whois influenced, 
ſingly by motives of the latter kind, 


aims no higher than at certain autho- 


ritative ſtandards without ever attempt- 
ing to reach thoſe glorious evations, 
which conſtitute the only true heroiſm 
of the ſocial character. Religion, with- 
out this ea ace al eee 


into ſlaviſh fear, and wiſdom into a ſpe- 


cious cunning ; learning is but the ava- 
rice of the mind, and wit it's more 
pleaſing kind of madneſs. Ina word, 
generolity fanctifies every paſſion, and 
adds grace to every acquiſition of the 


— 


* 


Wuur yet no am'rous youths around 
thee bow, | 


Nor flatt' ring verſe conveys the faithleſs vow - 


To grayer notes will Sappho's ſoul attend, 


And ere ſhe hears the lover, hear the friend. 


Let maids leſs bleſs*d employ their meaner - 
arts . OE - 
tyrants o'er unnumberꝰ'd 
hearts; 
May Sappho learn (for nobler triumphs born) 
Thoſe little conqueſts of her ſex to ſcorn. 
To form thy boſom to each gen'rous deed ; 
To plant thy mind with ev'ry uſeful ſeed ; 
Be theſe thy arts; nor ſpare the grateful! toil, 
Where nature's hand has bleſs'd the happy 
ſoil. | Es, 
I thou know, with pleafing {kill to 
Re” ö | 
The lovely Miſtreſs and inſtructive Friend: 
So ſhalt thou know, when unrelenting Time 
Shall ſpoil thoſe charms yet op'ning to their 


„ prime EY 
To eaſe the loſs of beauty s tranſient flow'r, - 
While reaſon keeps what rapture gave before. 


—— 


5 ES, Phidippus, 
with you: the antients moſt cer- 
tainly had much loftier notions of friend- 


=. A young lady of thirteen years of age, + 3 
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To SapPHO®, 


LETTER XXVIII. 


I entirely agree 


— 


* 
ſoul; and if it does not neceſſarily in- 
clude, at leaſt it reflects a luſtre u 
the whole circle of moral and intellec-- 
tual qualities. | Js 

But I am running into a general pane- 


=y 


gyric upon generoſity, when I only meant 
to acknowledge the particular inſtance” 
you have given me of yours, in being 
deſirous of communicating to me a trea- 
ſure, which I know much better how to 

value than how to deſerve. Be aſſured, 
therefore, though Euphronius had none 
of thoſe polite accompliſhments ou 

enumerate, yet, after what you have in- 

formed me concerning his heart, I ſhould 


eſteem his friendſhip of more worth than 


all the learningof antient Greece, and all 
the virtz of modern Italy. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXVII. 


> 


i MARCH 10, 1731. 
And oh ! whilſt wit, fair dawning, ſpreads 
it's ray, . ARS ork 
Serenely riſing to a glorious day, 
To hail the growing luſtre oft be mine, 
Thou early fav'rite of the ſacred Nine! 
And ſhall the Muſe with blameleſs boaſt 


pretend, a 


In youth's gay bloom that Sappho call'd me 
friend : 7 : 


'That urg'd by me ſhe ſhunn'd the dang'rous 


way 
Where heedleſs maids in endleſs error firayz 
That ſcorniog ſoon her ſex's idler art, 
Fair praiſe inſpir d and virtue warm d her 


8 heart; 
That fond to reach the diſtant paths of fame, 


J taught her infant genius where to aim? 

Thus when the feather'd choir firſt tempt the 
ſky 12's | 

And, all unſkill d, their feeble pinions try, 


Th' experienc'd fire preſcribes the advent rous 


height, 8 
Guides the young wing, and pleas d attends. 
the flight. 


- 


3 TO PHIDIPPUS, 


ſhip, than ſeem to be generally enter-. 
tained at preſent. But may they not 
juſtly. be conſidered on this ſubject, a 
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right enthuſiaſts? Whilſt, indeed, 
they talk of friendſhip as a virtue, or 


place it in a rank little inferior, I can 


admire the generous warmth of their 
ſentiments ; but when they go ſo far as 


to make it a ſerious queſtion, whether 


Juſtice herſelf ought not in ſome parti- 


, _ cularcaſes to yield to this their ſupreme 
affection of the heart; there, I confeſs, | 


they leave me far behind. _ | 
If we had not a treatiſe extant upon 


the ſubje&,we ſhould ſcarce believe this 


fact upon the credit of thoſe authors who 
have delivered it down to us: but Ci- 


cero himſelf has ventured to take the 


affirmative fide of this debate in his ce- 


. Jebrated dialogue inſcribed Lælius. He 
followed, it ſeems, in this notion, the 


ſentiments of the Grecian Theophraſtus, 
who publickly maintained the ſame 
aſtoniſhing theory. 


It muſt be confeſſed, however, theſe 
- admirers of the falſe ſublime in Friend- 


ſhip talk upon this ſubje& with io much 


- caution, and in ſuch general terms, 


that one is inclined to think they. them- 
ſelves a little ſuſpected the validity of 
thoſe very principles they would incul- 
cate. We find, at leaſt, a remarkable 
inſtance to that purpoſe, in a circum- 
ſtance related of Chile. one of thoſe 
famous ſages who are diſtinguiſhed by 


the pompous title of the Wiſe Men of 


Gee. 0 
That celebrated ee Ire being 


D 


upon his death-bed, addreiled himſelf, 
we are informed, to his friends who 
ſtood round him, to the following effect 
I cannot, through the courſe of a long 
© life,” look back with uneaſineſs upon 
4 7 {ſingle inſtance of my conduct, 
4 


eſs, perhaps, on that which I am 
going to mention, wherein, I confeſs, 


I amſtill doubtful whether I acted as 
Lought or not. I was once appoint- 


£ ed judge in conjunction with two 


F others, when my particular friend was 


« arraigned before us: were the laws 
F to have taken their free courſe, he 
? muſt inevitably have been condemned 
Fito die. After much debate there- 
fore with myſelf, I refolved upon this 
? expedient: I gave my own vote accord- 


© ing to my conſcience, but at the ſame 


f time employed all my eloquence to 
© prevail with my aſlbciates to abſolve 


. ©'the criminal. Now Lceannot but re- 
_ ©fle& upon this act with concern; as 


7 fearing there was ſomething of per- 


„ 


— 


«© fidy in perſuading others to go coun- 
ter to what I myſelf eſteemed right,” 
It does not, certainly, require any 
great depth of caſuiſtry to pronounce 
upon a caſe of this nature. And yet, 
had Tully, that great maſter of reaſon, 
been Chilo's confeſſor upon this occa- 
ſion, it is very plain he would have given 
him abſolution; to the juſt ſeandal of the 
moſt ignorant curate that ever lulled a 
conn runge..” x TH OT 09 
"'WhatT have here obſerved, willſug- 
geſt, I if miſtake not, a very clear anſwer ' 
to the queſtion you propofe.— Whence 
© jt ſhould happen, that we meet with 
c inſtances Up friendſhip' among the 
Greeks and Romans, far ſuperior to 
any thing of the ſame kind which 
modern times have produced: For 
while the greateſt geniuſes among them 
employed their talents in exalting this 
noble affection, and it was encouraged 
even bythe laws themſelves; what effects 
might one not expect to ariſe from the 
concurxence of ſuch powerful cauſes? 
The ſeveral examples of this kind which 
ou hare pointed out, are ny | 
ighly animating and ſingular ; to whic 
ive me leave to add one inſtance no 
eſs remarkable, though, I think, not 
ſo commonly obſerved. © 
Eudamidas, the Corinthian, (ſays the 
ſtory! is related in Lucian's Toxaris) 
though in low eircumſtances himſelf, 
was happy in the friendſhip of two very 
wealthy perſons, Charixenus and Are- 
theus. Eudamidas, finding himſelf, 
drawing. near his end, made his, will in 
the following terms; I leave my mo- 
© ther to Aretheus, to be maintained 
© and protected by him in her old age, 
I bequeath to Charixenus the care of 
my daughter; deſiring that he would 
© ſee her diſpoſed of in marriage, and 
portion her at the ſame time with as 
© ample a fortune as his circumſtances 
c fall Stat: "and? in caſe of the death 
of either of thęſe my two friends, I 
© ſubſtitute the ſurvivor in his place. 
This will was looked upon by ſome 
as we may well imagine) to be ex- 


tremely ridiculous : however, the lega- 
tees received information of it with very 
different ſentiments, accepting of their 


reſpettive legacies with great fatisfac- 
tion. It happened that Charixenus died 
a few days after his friend the teſtatar ; 
the ſurviyorſhip therefore taking place 


not 


in favour of Aretheus, he accordingly 
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hot only took upon himſelf the care of 
his friend's mother, but alſo made an 


equal diſtribution ef his eſtate be- 


tween this child of Eudamidas, and an 


„ 


= daughter of his own, ſolemnizing 
their marriages on the ſame day. 
I donot recolle& that any of the mo- 


derns have raiſed their notions of friend- 


ſhip to theſe extravagant heights, ex- 


cepting only a very ſingular French au- 


1 


f 


thor, who talks in a more romantic 
train upon this ſubje& than even the 
antients themſelves. Could you, Phi- 
dippus, believe a man in earneſt, who 
ſhould aſſert that the ſecret one has 
ſworn never to reveal, may without per- 
jury be diſcovered to one's friend > Yet 


' 


1 


1 


the honeſt Montaigne has ventured 
gravely to advance this extraordinary 


doctrine in clear and poſitive terms. 
But I never knew a ſenſible man in my 
life, that was not an enthuſiaſt upon 


ſome favourite point; as indeed there is 


none where it is more excuſable than 
in the article of friendſhip. It is that 
which affords the moſt pleaſing ſunſhine 
of our days; if therefore we lee it now 
and then break out with a more than 
reaſonable warmth and luſtre, who is 
there that will not be inclined to pardon 
an exceſs, which can only flow from 
the moſt generous principles ? Adieu, 
I am, &c. : 


LETTER XXIX. 


TO THE 


HEN I mentioned grace as eſ- 
ſential in conſtituting a fine 
writer, I rather hoped to have found my 
ſentiments reflected back with a clearer 
light by yours, than imagined you 
would have called upon me to explain 
m form, what I only threw out by ac- 
cident. To confeſs the truth, I know 
not whether, after all that can be ſaid to 


iltuſtrate this uncommon quality, it muſt 


not at laſt be reſolved into the poet's 


nequeo monſtrare et, ſentio tantum. In 


caſes of this kind, where language does 
not ſupply us with proper words to ex- 
preſs the notions of one's mind, we can 
only convey our ſentiments in figura- 
tive terms: a defect which neceſſarily 
introduces ſome obſcurity. 1 

J will not, therefore, undertake to 


mark out with any ſort of preciſion, 


that idea which I would expreſs by the 
word grace: and, perhaps, it can no 
more be clearly deſcribed: than juſtly 
defined. To give you, however, a ge- 
neral intimation of what I mean when 
I apply that term to compoſitions of 
genius, I would reſemble it to that eaſy 
air, which ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhes 
certain perſons of a genteel and liberal 
caſt, It conſiſts, not only in the parti- 
cular beauty of ſingle parts, but ariſes 
from the general ſymmetry and con- 
ſtruction of the whole. An author 
may be juſt in his ſentiments, lively in 
his figures, and clear in his expreſſion ; 
yet may have no claim to be admitted 


SAME. | 

JULY 3, 1746. 
into the rank of finiſhed writers. Thoſe 
ſeveral members muſt be ſo agreeably 
united as mutually to reflect beauty 
upon each other: their arrangement 


mult be ſo happily diſpoſed as not to 


admit of the leaft tranſpoſition without 


manifeſt prejudice to the entire piece. 
The thoughts, the metaphors, the al- 
luſions, and the diction, ſhould appear 
eaſy and natural, and ſeem to ariſe 
like ſo many ſpontaneous productions, 
rather than as the effects of art or la- 
bour. | 
Whatever, therefore, is forced, or 
affected in the ſentiments ; whatever is 
pompous or pedantic in the expreſſion, 
is the very reverſe of grace, Her mien, 
is neither that of a prude nor a coquet; 
ſhe is regular without formality, and 
ſprightly without being fantaſtical. 
race, in ſhort, is to good writing, 
what a proper light is to a fine picture; 
it not only ſhews all the figures in 
their ſeveral proportions and relations, 
but ſhews them in the moſt advantage- 
ous manner. . 


As gentility (to reſume my former 


illuſtration) appears in the minuteſt 
action, and iraproves the moſt inconſi- 
derable geſture; ſo grace is diſcovered 


in the placing even of a ſingle word, or 
Neither 


the turn of a mere expletive. 
is this inexpreſſible quality confined to 
one ſpecious of compoſition only, but 
extends to all the various kinds; to the 
humble paſtoral as m_— as to the lofty 


Epic; 
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Epic; from the ſlighteſt letter to the 
moſt ſolemn manner.” ' 

I know not whether Sir William 
Temple may not be conſidered as the 
firſt of our proſe authors who intro- 
duced a graceful manner into our lan- 
guage. At leaſt that quality does not 
leem to have appeared early, or ſpread 


far, amongſt us. But whereſoever we 


may look tor it's origin, it is certainly 
to be found in it's higheſt perfection in 
the eſſays of a gentleman whoſe writings 
will be diſtinguiſhed fo long as polite- 
nels and good-ſenſe have any admirers. 


That becoming air which Tully eſteem- 
ed the criterion of fine compoſition, and 
which every reader, he ſays, imagines 
fo eaſy to be imitated, yet will find fo 
difficult to attain, is the prevailing cha- 
racteriſtic of all that excellent author's 


moſt elegant performances. In a word, 


one may juſtly apply to him what Plato, 
in his allegorical language, ſays of 
Ariſtophanes; that the Graces having 
ſearched all the world round for a 
temple wherein they 3 for ever 
dwell, ſettled at laſt in the breaſt of Mr. 
Addiſon. Adieu. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXX. 


TO CLYTANDER, 


AN it then be true, Clytander, that 
after all the fine things which have 
been ſaid concerning the love of our 
country, it owes it's riſe to the princi- 
ples you mention, and was originally 
propagated among mankind in order to 
cheat them into the ſervice of the com- 
munity ? And is it thus, at laſt, that 
the moſt generous of the human paſ- 
fions, inſtead of bearing the ſacred 
ſignature of nature, can produce no 
higher marks of it's legitimacy than the 
ſuſpicious impreſs of art? The queſ- 
tion is worth, at leaſt, a few thoughts ; 
and I will juſt run over the principal 
objections in your letter, without draw- 
ing them up, however, in a regular 
form. | 
That the true happineſs of the indi- 
vidual cannot ariſe from the ſingle ex- 
erciſe of the mere ſelfiſh principles, is 


evident, I think, above all reaſonable 


contradiction. If a man would tho- 


roughly enjoy his own being, he mult - 


of neceſſity look beyond it; his private 
ſatisfactions always increaſing in the 
fame proportion with which he pro- 
motes thoſe of others. Thus ſelt-in- 
tereſt, if rightly directed, flows through 
the nearer charities of relations, friends, 
and dependents, till it riſes and dilates 
itſelf into general benevolence. But if 
every addition which we make to the 
welfare of others, be really an advance- 
ment of our own ; the love of our coun- 
try muſt neceſſarily, upon a principle 
of ſelf-intereſt, be a paſſion founded in 
the ſtricteſt reaſon : becauſe it is a diſ- 
potion pregnant with the greateſt poſ- 


* 


ſible good which the limited powers 
of man are capable of producing. Be- 
nevolence, therefore, points to our 
country, as to her only adequate mark: 
whatever falls ſhort of that glorious 
end, is too ſmall for her full gratifica- 
tion ; and all beyond is too immenſe 

for her graſp. fe | 
Thus our country appears to have a 
claim to our affection, as it has a cor- 
reſpondent paſſion in the human breaft : 
a paſſion, not raiſed by g e of 
licy, or propagated by the infection 
Te n — reſulting 
from the original conſtitution of our 
ſpecies, and conducive to the higheſt 
private advantage of each individual. 
When Curtius, therefore, or the two 
Decii, ſacrificed their lives, in order 
to reſcue their community from the ca- 
lamities with which it was threatened ; 
they were by no means impelled (as 
you ſeemed to repreſent them) by a 
political phrenzy, but acted on the moſt 
ſolid and rational principles. The me- 
thod they e e for that purpoſe, 
was dictated, I confeſs, by the moſt 
abſurd and groundleſs fuperfition : yet 
while the impreſſion of that national 
belief remained ſtrong upon their minds, 
and they were thoroughly perſuaded, 
that falling in the manner we are af. 
ſured they did, was the only effectual 
means of preſerving their country from 
ruin; they took the moſt rational mea- 
ſures of conſulting their private happi- 
pineſs, by thus conſenting to become 
the public victims. Could it even be 
admitted (what, with any degree of 
| . | proba- 


—— 
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- 
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probability, never, indeed, can be 
admitted) that theſe glorious heroes 
conſidered fame as the vaineſt of ſha- 
dows, and had no hopes of an after- life 
in any other ſcene of exiſtence; ſtill, 
however, their conduct might be juſti- 
fied as perfectly wiſe. For, ſurely, to 
a mind that was not wholly immerſed 
in the loweſt dregs of the moſt contract- 
ed ſelfiſhneſs ; that had not totally ex- 
tinguiſhed every generous and focial 
affection; the thoughts of having pre- 
ferred a mere joyleſs exiſtence (for ſuch 
it muſt have been) to the ſuppoſed 
preſervation of numbers of one's Glow 
creatures, muſt have been far more 
painful than a thouſand deaths. | 

I cannot, however, but agree with 
you, that this affe&tion was productive 
of infinite miſchief to mankind, as it 
broke out among the Romans, in the 
impious ſpirit of. their unjuſt conqueſts. 
But it ſhould be remembered, at the 
fame time, that it is the uſual artifice of 
ambition, to maſk herſelf in the ſem- 
blance of patriotiſm. And it can be 
no juſt objection to the nobleſt of the 
ſocial paſſions, that it is capable of 
being inflamed beyond it's natural heat, 


and turned, by the arts of policy, to 


promote thoſe deſtructive purpoſes, 
which it was originally implanted to 
prevent. . 

This zeal for our country may, in- 
deed, become irrational, not only when 
it thus puſhes us on to act counter to the 
natural rights of any other community; 
but likewiſe when it impels us to take 

the meaſures of violence in oppoſition 
to the general ſenſe of our own. For 
may not public happineſs be eſtimated 
by the ſame ſtandard as that of private? 
and as every man's own opinion mu 

determine his particular ſatisfact ist, 
thall not the general opinion be cônſi- 


LETTER AXEL. 


To PALAMEDES. 


THE dawn is overcaſt, the morning 
hours, ! 


And heavily with clouds brings on the day. 


How then can I better diſappoint the 
loomy effects of a louring ſky, than 
vy calling my thoughts off from the dull 


dered as deciſive in the queſtion con- 
cerning general intereſt? Far am I, 
however, from inſinuating that the 
true welfare of mankind in their col- 


\lective-capacities depends fingly upon a 


prevailing fancy, any more than it does 
in their ſeparate : undoubtedly in both 


inſtances they may equally embrace a 


falſe intereſt. But whenever this is the 
caſe, I ſhould hardly imagine that the 
love of our country, on the one hand, 
or of our neighbour, on the other, 
would juſtify any methods of bringing 
them to a wiſer choice, than thoſe of 
calm and rational perſuaſion. 

I cannot at preſent recollect which of 


the ancient authors it is, that mentions 


the Cappadocians to have been fo ena- 


moured of ſubjection to a deſpotic 


power, as to retuſe the enjoyment of 
their liberties, though generouſty ten- 
dered to them by the Romans. Scarce- 
ly, I ſuppoſe, can there be an inſtance 
produced of a more remarkable depravi- 
ty of national taſte, and of a more falſe 
calculation of public welfare : yet even 
in this inſtance it ſhould ſeem the high- 
eſt injuſtice to have attempted by force, 
and at the expence, perhaps, of half 
the lives in the ſtate, the introduction 
of a more improved ſyſtem of govern-.. 
ment.” . | 

In this notion I am not ſingular, 
but have the authority of Plato himſelf 
on my fide, who held it as a maxim of 
undoubted truth in politics, that the 
prevailing ſentiments of a ſtate, how 
much ſoever miſtaken, ought by no 
means to be oppoſed by the meaſures of 
violence: a maxim, which if certain 
pretended or miſguided patriots had 
happily embraced,” neuch effuſion of 
civil blood had been lately ſpared to our 
nation. Adieu. I am, &c. © 


NOVEMBFR'4, 1740, 


ſcene before me, and placingthem upon 
an object which I always conſider with 
pleaſure ? Much, certainly, are we in- 
debted to that happy faculty, by which, 
with a ſort of magic power, we c2n 
bring before one's mind whatever has 
been the ſubject of it's moſt agreeable 

1 con- 
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contemplation. In vain, therefore, 
would that lovely dame, who has ſo 
often been the topic of our converſations, 
pretend to enjoy you to herſelf: in ſpite 
of your favourite philoſophy, or even 
of a more powerful divinity ; in ſpite of 
Fortune herſelf, I can place you in my 
view, though half a century of miles 
lies between us. But am I for ever to 
be indebted to imagination only for your 
preſence? and will you not ſometimes 
let me owe that pleaſure to yourſelf? 


| LETTER XXXII. 


Surely you might ſpare me a few weeks 
before the ſummer ends, without any 
inconvenience to that noble plan upon 
which I know you are ſo intent. As for 
my own ſtudies, they go on but ſlowly : 
I am, like a traveller without a guide 
in an unknown country, obliged to en- 
quire the way at every turning, and 


conſequently cannot advance with all 


the expedition I could wiſh. Adieu. 
Fan, ee.” Fn I 


4 


— 


TO THE SAME. 


ORGIVE me, Palamedes, if I 
miſtruſt an art, which the greateſt 
ot philoſophers has called the art of de- 
ceiving, and by which the firſt of ora- 
tors could perſuade the people that he 
had conquered at the athletic games, 


though they ſaw him fall at his adyer- 


fary's feet. The voice of Eloquence 
mould ever, indeed, be heard with cau- 


tion; and ſhe, whole boaſt it has for- 


merly been, to make little things appear 
conſiderable, may diminiſh objects, per- 
haps, as well as enlarge them, and leſ- 


ſon even the charms of repoſe. But I 


have too long experienced the joys of 
retirement, to quit her arms for a more 


lively miſtreſs ; and I can look upon 


ambition, though adorned in all the or- 


naments of your oratory, with the cool 
indifference of the moſt confirmed Stoic. 
To confeſs the whole truth, I am too 
proud to endure a repulſe, and too hum- 
ble to hope for ſucceſs: qualities little 
favourable, I imagine, to the preten- 


tering prizes which animate thoſe that 
run the race of ambition. Let thoſe 
honours, then, you mention, be in- 
ſcribed on the tombs of others; be it 
rather told on mine, that I lived and 
died 

Unplac'd, unpenſion'd, no man's heir or ſlave. 


And is not this a privilege as valuable 
as any of thoſe which you have painted 
to my view, in all the warmeſt colours 
bf your enlivening eloquence? Bruycre, 


at leaſt, has juſt now aſſured me, That 


AUGUST 10, 1745. 
to pay one's court to: no man, nor ex- 
pect any to pay court to you, is the moſt 
agreeable of all ſituations; * it is the 
true golden age, lays he, and the 
© moſt natural ſtate of man. t 
Believe me, however, I am not in 
the miſtake of thoſe whom you juſtly 
condemn, as imagining that wiſdom is 
the con. panion only of retirement, and 


that virtue enters not the more open and 


conipicuous walks of life: but I will 
confeſs at the ſame time, that though 
it is to Tully I give my applauſe, it is 
Atticus that has my affectioun. 

Life, ſays a celebrated antient, 
© may be compared to the Olympic 
games: ſome enter into thoſe aſſem- 
© blies for glory, and others for gain ; 
© while there is a third party (and thofe . 
© by no means the moit contemptible) 
© who chute-to be merely ipectators.” 
I need not tell you, Palamedes, how 
early it was my inclination to be num- 


| _ bered with the laſt ; and as Nature has 
ſions of him who would claim the glit- 


not formed me with powers, am I not 
obliged to her for having diveſted me of 
every inclination for bearing a part in 
the ambitious contentions of the world? 
Providence, indeed, ſeems to have de- 
figned tome tempers for the cbſcure 
ſcenes of life; as there are ſome plants 
which flouriſh beſt in the ſhade. But 
the loweſt ihrub has it's uſe, you are 
ſenſible, as well as the loftieſt oak; and, 
perhaps, your friend may find ſome me- 
thod of convincing you, that even the 
humbleſt talents are net given in vain, 
Farewel, I am, &c, 


ENT? 
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TO PALEMON. 


from the higheſt concerns to the low- 

|, and, atter deliberating upon the 
affairs of Europe. have the humility to 
enquire into mine? But the greateſt 
ſtateſmen, it feems, have their trifling 
as well as their ſerious hours; and I have 
read of a Roman conſul that amuſed 
himſelf with gathering cockle-jhells, 
and of a- Spartan monarch who was 


| I: it poſſible you can thus deſcend 


found riding upon a hobby-horſe. Or 


ſhall T rather ſay, that friendſhip gilds 
every object upon which ſhe ſhines? as 
it is the ſingular character of Palemon 
to preſerve that generous flame in all it's 
ſtrength and luftre amidſt that ambitious 
atmoſphere which is generally eſteemed 
ſo ur zähle to every brighter affec- 
tion. 

It is upon one or other of thoſe prin- 
ciples alone, that you can be willing to 
ſulpend your own more important en- 
gagements, by attending to an account 
of mine. They have lately, indeed, 
been more diverſiſied than uſual, and I 
have paſſed theſe three months in a con- 
tinual ſucceſſion of new ſcenes. The 
molt agreeable, as well as the fartheſt 

art of my progreis, was to the feat of 
e ; and I am periuaded you 
will not think my travels have been in 
"vain, ſince they afford me an opportu- 
nity of informing you, that our'friend 
is in poſſeſſion of all that happineſs 


which I am ſure you wiſh hen. It is 


FOOLS: however, you have not yet 


heard that he owes the chief part of it to 


female merit ; for his marripge was con- 


cludcd even before thoſe friends, who 


are moſt frequently with him, had the 


leaſt ſuſpicion of his intentions. But 
though he had forme reafons for conceal- 
ing his defigns, he has none for being 
aſhamed of them now they are executed, 
I fay not this from any haſty approba- 


tion, but as having long known and eſ- 


teemed the lady whom he has choſen: 
and as there is a pleaſure in bringing 
two perions of merit to the knowledge 
df each other, will you allow me, in the 
;emainder of this letter, to introduce 
ner to your acquaiatance ? 


LETTER XXXIII. 


MAY 28, 1748. 
Hortenſia is of a good ſtature, and 
perfectly well proportioned ; but one 


cannot ſo properly ſay her air is genteel, 


as that it is pleaſing: for there is a cer- 
tain unaffected careleſſneſs in her dreſs 
and mien, that wins by degrees rather 
than ſtrikes at firſt fight. If you were 
to look no farther than the upper part 
of her face, you would think her hand- 
ſome ; were you only to examine the 
lower, you would immediately pro- 
nounce the reverſe; yet there is ſome - 
thing in her eyes, which, without any 
pretence to be called fine, gives tuch an 
agreeable livelineis to her whole coun- 
tenance, that you fcarce obſerve, or 
loon forget, all her features are not re- 
cular. Her converiaticn is rather chear- 


tul than gay, and more inſtructive than 


ſprightiy. Put the principal and moſt 
diſtinguiſhed faculties of her mind are 
her memory and her judgment, both 
which the poſſeſſes in a far higher degree 
than one uſually finds even in perions 
of our ſex. She has read moſt of the 
capita) authors both in French and Eng- 
liſn; but her chief and favourite com- 
panions of that kind have lain among 
the hiſtorical and dramatic writers. 
There is hardly a remarkable event in 
antfent or modern ftory, of which ſhe 
cannot give a very clear and judicious 
account; as {he is equally well veried in 
all the principal characters and incidents 
of the moſt approved ſtage- compoſi- 
tions. The mathematics is not wholly 


2a feranger to her; and though ſhe did 


not think proper to purſue her inquiries 
of that kind to any great length, yet 
the very uncommon tacility with which 
ſhe entered into the reaſonings of that 
{cience, plainly diſcovered ſhe was ca- 
RN of attaining a thorough know- 
edge of all it's moſt abſtruſe branches. 
Her taſte in performances of polite lite- 
rature is always juſt ; and ſhe is an ex- 
cellent critic, without knowing anything 
of the artificial rules of that ſcience. Her 
obſervations, therefore, upon tubjects 
or that {ort, are fo much the more to be 
relied upon, as they are the pure and 
unbialled dictates of nature and good- 
; | tenſe, 
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fenſe. Accordingly, Hortenſius, in the 
ſeveral pieces which, you known, he 
Fed „ conſtantly had recourſe 
to her judgment ; and I have often heard 
kim upon thoſe occaſions apply, with 
ſingular pleafure, and with equal truth, 
what the tender Propertius ſays of his 
favourite Cynthia— 3 


Me juvat in gremis doftee legifſe puelle, 
Auribus et puris ſcripta probaſſe mea: 
Tec ubi contigerint, pepuli confuſa valet» 


Fabula; nam, domind judice, tutus ero. 


But her uncommon ſtrength of un- 
derſtanding has preſerved her from that 
fatal rock of all female knowledge, the 
impertinent oſtentation of it: and ſhe 
thinks a reſerve in this article an eſſen- 
tial part of that modeſty which is the 
ornament of her fex. I have heard her 
obſerve, that it is not in the acquired 
endowments of the female mind, as in 
the beauties of her perſon, where it may 


de ſufficient praiſe, perhaps, to follow 


the example of the virgin deſcribed by 


Taſſo, who 


Non copre ſue bellezze, e non ] eſpoſe. 


On the 8 ſne eſteems it a point 
of decency to throw a veil over the ſu- 


perior charms of her underſtanding; and 


if ever ſhe draws it aſide, you plainly 


. perceive it is rather to gratify her good- 


nature than her vanity ; leſs in compli- 
ance with her own inclinations, than 
with thoſe of her company. 

Her refined ſenſe and extenſive know- 
ledge have not, however, raiſed her 
above the more neceſſary acquiſitions of 
female ſcience : they have only taught 
Her to fill that part of her character with 


LETTER XXXIV. 
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higher grace and dignity. She enters 
into al the domeſtic jw of her ſta- 
tion with the moſt conſummate ſkill 
and prudence. Her ceconomical ' de- 
portment is calm and ſteady; and ſhe 
preſides over her family like the Intelli- 
gence of ſome planetary orb, conduRt.. 
ing it in all it's praper directions with- 
out violence or difarbed efforts. 
Theſe qualities, however confidera- 
ble they might appear in a leſs ſhining 


character, are but under parts in Hor- 


tenſia's : for it is from the virtues of her 
heart that ſhe derives her moſt irreſiſt- 
ble claim toeſteem and approbation. A 
conſtant flow of uniform and unaffe&- 
ed chearfulneſs gladdens her own breaſt, 
and enlivens that of every creature 
around her. Her behaviour under the 
injuries ſhe has received (for injuries 
even the blameleſs Hortenſia has re- 
ceived) was with all the calm fortitude 
of the moſt heroic patience ; as ſhe firm- 
ly relied, that Providence would either 
put an end to her misfortunes, or ſup- 


port her under them. And with that 


elevated hope ſhe ſeemed to feel leſs for 
herſelf, than for the unjuſt and inhuman 
author of her ſufferings, generouſly la- 
menting to ſee one, ſo pany related to 
her, ſtand condemned by that ſevereſt 
and moſt ſignificant of ſentences, the 
united reproaches of the world and of 
his conſcience. | Hp 

Thus, Palemon, I have given you a 


faithful copy of an excellent original: 


but whether you will join with me in 
thinking my pencil has been true to it's 
ſubject, mutt be left to ſome future op- 
portunity to determine. I am, &c. 


TO HORTENSIUS. 


Have read over the treatiſe you re- 

commended to me, with attention 
and concern. I was ſorry to find an 
author, who ſeems ſo well qualified to 
ſerve the cauſe of truth, employing his 
talents in favour of what appears to me 
a moſt dangerous error. I have often 
wondered, indeed, at the policy of certain 
philoſophers of this caſt, who endeavour 
to advance religion by depreciating hu- 
man nature. Methinks it would be 


N DECEMBR 10, 1730. 
more for the intereſt of virtue, to repre- 
ſent her congenial (as congenial ſhe 
ſurely is) with our make, and agreeable 
to our untainted conſtitution of foul; to 
prove that every deviation from moral 
rectitude is an oppoſition to our native 
bias, and contrary to thoſe characters 
of dignity which the Creator has univer- 
ſally impreſſed upon the mind. This, 
at leaſt, was the principle which many of 
the antient philoſophers laboured to en- 
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culate; as there is not, perhaps, any 
ſingle topic inethics that might be urg- 
ed with more truth or. greater efficacy. 

It is upon this generous and exalted 
notion of our ſpecies, that one of the 
nobleſt precepts of the excellent Pytha- 
goras is founded: Taru de pane (ſays 
that philoſopher) ac7yweo cwmury, The 
firſt and leading diſpoſition to engage us 
on the ſide of virtue was, in that ſage's 
eſtimation, to preſerve above all things a 
conſtant reverence to ovr own mind, and 


to dread nothing ſo much as to offend - 


againſt it's native dignity. The inge- 
nious Mr, Norris, I remember, recom- 


mends this precept as one of the beſt, 


erhaps,that was ever given to theworld. 
May one not juſtly then be ſurpriſed to 
find it ſo ſeldom enforced in our modern 
_ i-ftems of morality ? To confeſs the 
truth, I am ſtrongly inclined to ſuſpect, 


that much of that general contempt of 
every manly principle, which ſo remark- 
ably diſtinguiſnes the preſent times, 
may fairly be attributed to the humour 


of diſcarding this animating notion of 
our kind. It has been the taſhion to 


paint human nature in the harſheſt and 
moſt unpleaſing colours. Yet there is 
not, ſurely, any argument more likely 
toinducea man to act unworthily, than 


to perſuade him that he has nothing of - 
innate worthineſs in his genuine diipo- 


tion; than to reaſon him out of every 
elevated notion of his own grandeur of 


ſoul; and to deſtroy, in ſhort, every 


motive that might juſtly inſpire him 


with a principle of ſelf-reverence; that 
ſureſt internal guard Heaven ſeems to 
have aſſigned to the human virtues. 
Farewel. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXV. 


TO CLEORA. 


HOUGH it was not peſlible for 

me tocelebrate with you, as uſual, 

that happy anniverſary which we have 
ſo many reaſons to commemorate z yet I 
could not ſuffer ſo joyful feſtival to 
paſs by me without a thouſand tender 
reflections. I took pleaſure in tracing 
back that ſtream to it's rife, which has 
coloured all my ſucceeding days with 
| happineſs; as my Cleora, perhaps, was 
at that very inſtant running over in her 
own mind thoſe many moments of 
calm ſatis faction which ſhe has derived 
from the ſame ſource. / 
My heart was fo entirely poſſeſſed 
with the ſentiments-which this occaſion 
ſuggeſted, that I found myſelt raiſed 
into a ſort of poetical enthuſiaſm ; and I 
could not forbear expreſſing in verſe, 
what TI have often ſaid in proſe of the 


dear author of my molt valuable enjoy- 


ments. As I imagined Teraminta 
would by this time be with you, I had 
a view to her harpſichord in the com- 
ſition ; and I deſire you would let her 
now I hope ſhe will ſhew me, at my 


return, to what advantage theamoſt or- 


dinary numbers will appear, when ju- 
diciouſly accompanied with a fine voice 
and inſtrument. | 

I muſt not forget fo tell you, it was 


For who ſhall ſeizc fair virtueꝰs way hone: ? 
f 8. 


in your favourite grove, which we have 


ſo often traverſed together, that I in- 
dulged myſelf in thele pleaſing reveriesz 
as it was not, you are to ſuppoſe, with- 
out having firſt invoked the Genius of 
the place, and called upon the Muſes 
in due form, that I broke out in the 
following rhapſody. e 


ODE rex MUSIC, 
AIR I. 
THRICE has the circling earth, wife 
pacing, run, 
And thrice again, around the ſun, 
Since firſt the white-rob'd prieſt, with ſacred 
band, 
Sweet union ! join'd us hand in hand, 
fp 
All Heav'n, and ev'ry friendly pow'r\ 
Approv'd the vow, and bleſs d the hour. 
RECITATIVE. 


What tho' in ſilence ſacred Hymen wod, 
Nor lyre proclaim'd, nor garland crown'd the 


What tho ae feaſt nor revel dance was there, 

(Vain pomp of joy the happy well may ſpare! 

Yet Love unfeign'd, and conſcious Honour 
led 5 | 


The ſpotleſs virgin to the bridal bed? 


Rich tho' deſpoil' d of all her little ſtore; 


AIR 
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| AIR 11. WE 

Bleſt with ſenſe, with temper bleſt, 

Wiſdom o'er thy lips preſides; 

Virtue guards thy gen rous breaſt, 
Kiadneſs all thy actions guides, 


AIR II.. 
Ev'ry heme- felt bliſs is mine, 
Ev'ry matron-grace is thine 3 
Chaſte deportment, artleſs mien, 
Converſe ſweet, and heart ſerene, 


' Sinks my ſoul with gloomy pain? 


See, the ſmiles !—tis joy again: 
Swells a paſſion in my breaſt? 
Hark, ſhe ſpeaks ! and all is reſt. 


Oft as clouds my paths o'erſpread, 
(Doubtful where my ſteps ſhould tread) 


She, with judgment's ſteady ray, 
Marks, and ſmooths the better way. 


CHORUS. 


Chief amongſt ten thouſand ſhe, 
Worthy, facred Hymen ! thee, 


While ſuch are the ſentiments whichT 
entertain of my Cleora, can I find myſelf 
obliged to be thus diſtant from her, 
without the higheſt regret ? The truth, 
believe me, is, though both the company 
and the ſcene wherein I am engaged are 
extremely agreeable, yet I find a vacancy 
in my happineſs, which none but you 
can fill up. Surely thoſe who have re- 
commended theſe little ſeparations as 
neceſſary to revive the languor of the 


married ſtate, have ill underſtood it's 
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moſt refined gratifications: there is nd 
ſatiety in the mutual exchange of ten- 
der othces. F bk 

There ſeems to have been a time, when 
a happineſs of this kind was conſidered 
as the higheſt glory, as well as the ſu- 
noi. bleſſing of human life. I -remem- | 

er, when I was in Italy, to have feen 

ſeveral conjugal inſcriptions upon the 
ſepulchral monuments of antient Rome, 
which, inſtead of running out into a 
pompous panegyric upon the virtues of 
the deceaſed,” mentioned ſingly, as the 
moſt ſignificant of encomiums, how 
many years the parties had lived toge- 
ther in full and uninterrupted harmony. 
The Romans, indeed, in this, as in ma- 
ny other inſtances, afford the moſt re- 
markable examples; and it is an obſer- 
vation of one of their writers, that, not- 
withſtanding divorces might very eaſily 
be obtained among them, their republic 
had ſubſiſted many centuries before there 
was a ſingle inſtance of that privilege 
ever having been exerted. Thus, my 
Cleora, you ſee, howeverunfaſhionable I 
may appear in the preſent generation, I 
might have been kept in countenance in 
a former, and by thoſe too, who had as 
much true gallantry and good-ſenſe as 
one uſually meets with in this.—But 
affections which are founded in truth 
and nature ftand not in need of any pre- 
cedent to ſupport them; and I efteem it 
my honour no leſs than my happineſs, 
that I am, &c. 


| LETTER XXXVI 


Tro CLYTANDER. 


IIb you imagine I was really in 
D earneſt when I talked of quitting 
, and withdrawing from thoſe gild- 
ed proſpects which ambition had once ſo 
ſtrongly ſet in my view? But my vows, 
you ſee, are not in the number of thoſe 
which are made to be broken: for the 
retreat'T had long meditated, is now, at 
laft, happily executed. To ſay truth, 
my friend, the longer I lived in the high 
ſcenes of action, the more 1 was con- 
vinced that nature had not formed me 
for bearing a part in them and though 
J was once ſo unexperienced in the ways 
of the world as to believe I had talents, 
as I was ſure I had inclination, to ſerve 
my country, yet every day's converſation 


% 


contributed to wean me by degrees from 
that flattering deluſion. 5 
How indeed could a man hope to ren- 
der himſelf acceptable to the various 
parties which divide our nation, who 
profeſſes it as his principle, that there is 
no ſtriking wholly into the meaſures of 
any, without renouncing either one's 
ſenſe or one's integrity ? and yet, as the 
world is at preſent conſtituted, it is 


' ſcarce poſſible, I fear, to do any good 


in one's generation, (in public lite I 
mean) without lifting under ſome or 
other of thoſe various banners, which 
diſtinguiſh the ſeveral corps in theſe our 
political warfares. To thoſe, therefore, 
who may have curiolity, enough to enter 
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into my concerns, and aſk a reaſon for 
my quitting the town, I anſwer, in the 
words of the hiſtorian, Ciwitatis morum 
tædet pigetque. But I am wandering 
from the purpoſe of my letter, which 
was not ſo much to juſtify my retreat, 
as to incline, you to follow me into it: 
to follow me, I mean, as a viſitor only; 
for I love my country too well to call 
you off from thoſe great ſervices you are 
capable of doing her. 

I have pitched my tent upon a ſpot 
which I am perſuaded will not diſplcaie 
you. My villa (if you will allow me 
to call by that fine name, what, in truth, 


is no better than a neat farm-houte) is 


ſituated upon a gentle riſe, which com- 
mands a ſhort, though agreeable view 
of about three miles in circumference. 
This is bounded on the north by a ridge 
of hills, which afford me at once both a 
ſecure ſhelter and a beautifulproſpeR:for 
they are as well cultivated as the moſt 
fertile valleys. In the front of my 
houſe, which ſtands ſouth-eaſt, I have 
a view of the river that runs, at the di- 
ſtance of lomewhat leſs than a quarter of 
a mile, at the end of my grounds; and 


after making ſeveral windings and re- - 


turns, ſeems to loſe itſelf at the foot 
of thoſe hills I juſt now mentioned. 
As for my garden, I am obliged to 
nature for it's chief beauties ; having 
no other (except a ſmall ſpot which 1 
have allotted for the purpoſes of my 
table) but what the fields and meadows 
afford. Theſe, however, 1 have em- 
belliſhed with ſome care, having inter- 


* 
* 
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mixed among the hedges all the ſeveral 


D. 


torts of flowering ſhrubs. 


But I muſt not forget to mention 
what I look upon to be the principal 
ornament of the place; as indeed I do 
not recollect to have {cen any thing of 
the kind in our Englifh plantations. -L 
have covered a {mall ſpot with different 
forts of ever-greens, many of which 
are of a ſpecies not very uſual in our 
country. This little plantation I have 
branched out into various labyrinth- 
walks, which are all terminated by a 
ſmall temple in the centre. I have a 
double advantage from this artificial 
wood : for it not only affords me a 
very ſhady retreat in ſummer, but, as 
it is ſituated oppoſite to my Itbrary, / 
ſupplies me in winter with a perſpec- 
tive of the molt agreeable verdure ima- 
ginable. c 8 

What heightens my reliſh of this re- 
tirement, is the company of my Cleora; 
as indeed many of the beſt improve- 
ments I have made in it, are owing to 
hints which. I have reccived from her 
exquiſite taſte and judgment. She will 
rejoice to receive you as her gueſt here; 
and has given it me in charge to re- 
mind you, that you have promiſed to 
be ſo. As the buſineſs of parliament 
is now drawing to a concluſion, I may 
urge this to you without any imputa- 
tion upon my patriotiſm; though at the 
fame time, I muſt add, I make a very 
conſiderable ſacrifice of private intereſt 
whenever I reſign you for the fake of 
the public. Adieu. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXVIL 


TO HORTENSIUS., 


ARE you aware, Hortenſius, how 
A far I may miſlead you, when you 
are willing to reſign yourſelf to my 
guidance, through the regions of criti- 
ciſm? Remember, however, that I 
take the lead in theſe paths, not in con- 
fidence of my own ſuperior knowledge 
of them, but in compliance with a re- 
queſt, which I never yet knew how to 
refuſe. 
you my ſentiments, becauſe it is my 
ſentiments you require : but I give 


them at the ſame time rather as doubts 


than deciſions. N 


After having thus acknowledged my 


In ſhort, Hortenſius, I give 


inſufficiency for the office you have aſ- 
ſigned me, Iwill venture to confeſs that 
the poet who has gained over your ap- 
probation, has been far leſs ſucceſsful 
with mine. I have ever thought, with 

a very celebrated modern writer, that 


Le vers le mieux rempli, la plus noble penſce, 
Ne peut plaire d Þ efprit quand I oreille eff 
blefsce. BofL Au, 
Thus, though I admit there is both 
wit in the raillery, and ſtrength in the 
ſentiments of your friend's moral epiſ- 
tle, it by no means falls in with thoſe 
notions I have formed to myſelf eon- 
G cerning 
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_ cerning the eſſential requiſites in compo. 
fitions of this kind. He ſeems, indeed, 
to have widely deviated from the model 
he profeſſes to have had in view, and is 
no more like Horace, than Hyperion to 
 @ Satire. His deficiency. in point of 
verhfication, not to mention his want 
of elegance in the general manner of 
his poem, is ſufficient to deſtroy the 

. Pretended reſemblance. Nothing, in 
truth, can be more abſurd, than to 
write in poetical meaſure, and yet neg- 
lect harmony; as of all the Kinds of 

falſe ſtyle, that which is neither proſe 
- *Nor verſe, but I know not what inarti- 
ficial combination of powerleſs words 
bordered with rhyme, is far, furely, the 
moſt inſufferable. 

But you are of opinion, I perceive, 
and it is an opinion in which you are 
not ſingular) that a negligence of this 
kind may be juſtified by the authority 
of the Roman ſatiriſt: yet ſurely thoie 
who entertain that notion, have not 
thoroughly attended either to the pre- 
cepts or the practice of Horace. He has 
attributed, I confeſs, his latirical com- 
* to the inſpiration of a certain 

uſe, whom he diſtinguiſhes by the 
title of the Muſa —2 and it is 
this expreſſion which ſeems to have miſ- 
led the generality of his imitators. But 
though he will not allow her to fly, he 
by no means intends ſhe ſhould creep ; 
on the contrary, it may be ſaid of the 
Muſe of Horace, as of the Eve of Mil- 
ton, that | 18 

Grace is in all her ſteps. 


That this was the idea which Horace 
himſelf had of her, is evident, not only 


from the general air which prevails in 


his Satires and Epiſtles, but from ſeveral 
expreſs declarations which he lets fall 
in his progreſs through them. Even 
when he ſpeaks of her in his greateſt 
fits of modeſty, and deſcribes her as 
exhibited in his own moral writings, 
he particularly inſiſts upon the eaſe and 
harmony of her motions. Though he 
humbly diſclaims, indeed, all preten- 
ſions to the higher poetry, the acer ſpi- 
ritus et vis, as he calls it; he repreſents 
his ſtyle as being governed by the em- 
gora certa modoſque, as flowing with a 
certain regular and agreeable cadence. 
Accordingly, we find him particularly 
condemning his predeceſſor Lucilius for 

the diſſonance of his numbers; and he 
profeſſes to have made the experiment, 
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whether the ſame kind of moral ſubje&s 
might not be treated in more ſoft and 


eaſy meaſures : 
Quid wetat et neſmot Lucili ſcripta legentes, 


Qrerere num illius, num rerum dura neg 


Perficulos natura magis facts et euntes 
Mellius ? 


The truth is, a tuneful cadence is the 
ſingle prerogrative of poetry which he 
5 to claim to his writings of this 
ind: and ſo far is he from thinking it 
uneſſential, that ' he acknowledges it 
as the only ſeparation which diſtin- 
guiſhes them from proſe. If that were 
once to be broken down, and the muſi- 
cal order of his words deſtroyed, there 
would not, he tells us, be the leaſt ap- 
pearance of poetry remaining: 


Non 
Invenias etiam dis jecti membra poetæ. 


However, when he delivers himſelf in 
this humble ſtrain, he is not, you will 
obſerve, ſketching out a plan of this 
ſpecies of poetry in general ; but ſpeak- 
ing merely of his own performances in 
1 His demands riſe much 
igher, when he informs us what he 
expects of thoſe who would ſucceed in 
compoſitions of this moral kind. He 
then not only requires flowing numbers, 
but an exprethion conciſe and unincum- 
bered ; wit exerted with good breeding, 
and managed with reſerve; as upon 
ſome e d the ſentiments may be 
enforced with all the ſtrength of elo- 
quence and poetry: and though in ſome 
parts the piece may appear with a more 
ſerious and ſolemn caſt of colouring, 
yet upon the whole, he tells us, it muſt 
be lively and riant. This I take to be 
his meaning in the following paſſage ; 


Ef! brevitate opus, ut currat ſententia, neu ſe 
Impediat verbis laſſas enerantibus aures 3 

Et ſermone opus eft modo triſti, {pe jccoſo, 
Dejenderte wicem mods rbetoris atque pcetæ; 
Interdim urban:, parcentis viribus utgue 
Extenuantis eas conſulto. 


Such, then, was the notion which Ho- 

race had of this kind of writing. And 
if there is any propriety in theſe his 
rules, if they are founded on the truth 
of taſte and art; I fear the performance 
in queſtion, with numberleſs others of 
the ſame ſtamp, (which have not how- 
ever wanted admirers) muſt inevitably 
ſtand condemned. The truth of it is, 


molt of the pieces which are uſually pro. 
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duced upon this 2 rather give one 
un image of Lucilius, than of Horace: 
the authors of them ſeem to miſtake the 
awkward negligence of the favourite of 
Scipio, for the eaſy air of the friend of 
Mzcenas. x | 
You will till tell me, perhaps, that 
the example of Horace himſelf is an un- 
anſwerable obje&ion to the notion I 
have embraced ; as there are number- 
jeſs lines in his Satires and Epiſtles 
where the verſification is evidently neg- 
lected. But are you ſure, Hortenſius, 
that thoſe lines which ſound ſo unharmo- 
nious to a modern ear, had the fame 
effe upon a Roman one? For myſelf, 
at leaſt, I am much inclined to believe 
the contrary : and it ſeems highly in- 
© credible, that he who had ventured to 
cenſure Lucilius for the uncouthneſs of 
his numbers, ſhould himſelf be notori- 
ouſly guilty of the very fault againſt 
which he ſo ſtrongly exclaims. Moſt 
certain it is, that the delicacy of the an- 
tients with reſpe& to numbers, was far 
ſuperior to any thing that modern taſte 
can pretend to; and that they diſcover- 
ed differences, which are to us abſo- 
lately imperceptible. To mention only 
one remarkable inſtance: ' A very an- 
tient writer has obſerved upon the fol- 
lowing verſe in Virgil— | 
Ama wirumque cano, Troje qui primus ab 
orig - | 
that if inſtead of primus we were to pro- 
nounce it primis. (is being long, and vs 
ſhort) the entire harmony of the line 
would be deſtroyed. But whoſe ear is 
now ſo exquiſitely ſenſible, as to per- 
ceive the diſtinction between thoſe two 
quantities? Some refinement of this 
kind might probably give muſic to 
thoſe lines in Horace,. which now ſeem 
ſo untunable. 
In ſubje&s of this nature it ,1s not 
poſſible, perhaps, to expreſs one's ideas 
in any very preciſe and determinate 
manner. I will only therefore in ge- 
neral obſerve with reſpect to the requi- 
lite ſtyle of theſe performances, that it 
conſiſts in a natural eaſe of expreſſion, 
an elegant familiarity of phraſe, which 
though formed of the molt ulual terms 
of language, has yet a grace and ener- 
gy no leſs ftriking than that of a more 
elevated diction. There is a certain 
lively colouring peculiar to compoſi- 
tions in this way, which, without be- 
ing ſo bright and glowing as is neceſ- 
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ſary for the higher poetry, is neverthe- 
leſs equally removed from whatever 
appears harſh and dry. But particular 
inſtances will perhaps better illuſtrate 
my meaning, than any thing I can far- 
ther ſay to explain it. There is ſcarce 
a line in the Moral Epiſtles of Mr. 


Pope, which might not be produced for 


this purpoſe. I chuſe, however, to lay 
before you the following verſes, not 
as preferring them to many others which 
might be quoted from that inimitable 
ſatifiſt ; but as they afford me an op- 
portunity of comparing them with a 
verſion of the ſame original lines, of 
which they are an imitation; and, by 
that means, of ſhewing you at one view 
what I concave is, and is not, in the 
true manner of Horace: | 
Peace is my dear delight not Fleury's 
more; 7 
But touch me, and no miniſter ſo ſore; 
W hocer o fende, at ſome unlucky time, 
Slides into verſe, and hitches in a rhyme; 
Sacred to ridicul2 his whole life long, 
And the {ad burden of ſome merry ſong. 


I will refer you to your own memory 
for the Latin paſſage, from whence Mr. 
Pope has taken the general hint of theſe 
verſes; and content myſelf with add- 


ing a tranſlation of the lines from Ho- 


race by another hand: 


Behold me blameleſs bard, how fond of 


peace ! 
But he who hurts me (nay, I will be heard) 
Had better take a lion by the beard ; | 
His eyes ſhall weep the folly of his tongue, 
By laughing crowd: in rueful ballad ſung. 


There is a ſtrength and ſpirit in the for- 
mer of theſe paſſages, and a flatneſs and 
languor in the latter, which cannot fail 
of being diſcovered by every reader of 


the leaſt delicacy of diſcernment ; and 


yet the words which compoſe them both, 
are equally ſounding and ſignificant. 
The rules then, which I juſt now men- 
tioned from Horace, will point out the 


real cauſe of the different effects which 


theſe two paſſages produce in our minds; 
as the paſſages themſelves will ſerve to 


confirm the truth and juſtice of the 


rules. In the lines fram Mr. Pope, 
one of the principal beauties will be 
found to conſiſt in the ſhortneſs of the 


expreſſion: whereas the ſentiments in 


the other are too much encumbered with 


words. Thus, for inſtance, 


Peace is my dear delight, 
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is pleaſing, becauſe it is conciſe; as— 
Behold me blameleſs bard, how fond of peace! 
is, in compariſon of the former, the 
ewerbe laſſas onerantia cures, Another 
diftinguiſhing perfection in the imitator 
of Horace, in that ſpirit of gaiety which 
he has diffuſed through theſe lines, not 
to mention thoſe happy, though fami- 
har, images of ſiding into verſe, and 
bitching in a rhyme ; which can never be 
ſufficiently admired. But the tranſlator, 
on the contrary, has caſt too ſerios an 
air over his numbers, and appears with 


an emotion and earneſtneſs that diſap- 


points the force of his ſatire: 
Nay, I will be heard, 


has the mien of a man in a paſſion: and 
His eyes ſhall weep the folly of his tongue: 


though a good line in itſelf, is much too 
ſolemn and tragical for the undiſturbed 
pleaſantry of Horace. | 

But I need not nter more minutely 
into an examination of theſe paſſages. 
The general hints I have thrown out in 
this letter will ſuffice to ſhew you where- 
in I imagine the true manner of Horace 
conſiſts. And after all, perhaps, it can 
yo more be explained, than acquired, 
by rules of art. It is what true genius 
can only execute, and juft taſte alone 
diſcover. I am, &c. : 


LETTER XXXVIII. 


TO THE SAME. 


er admired poet, I remember, 


ſomewhere lays it dows as 4 


maxim : that 
The proper ſtudy of mankind is man, 


There cannot, indeed, be a more uſe- 
ful, nor, one ſhould imagine, a more 
eaſy ſcience: ſo many leſſons of this 
kind are every moment forcing them- 
ſelves upon our obſervat ion, that it ſhould 
ſeem ſcarce poſſible not to be well ac- 
quainted with the various turns and diſ- 
poſitions of the human heart. And yet 
there are ſo few who are really adepts 


in this article, that to ſay of a man, he 


knows the aworld, is generally eſteemed 


a compliment of the, moſt ſignificant 


kind. 
I be reaſon, perhaps, of the general 


ignorance which prevails in this fort of 


knowledge, may ariſe from our judging 
too much by univerſal principles. 
Whereas there is a wonderful diſparity 
in mankind, and numberleſs characters 
exiſt which cannot properly be reduced 
to any regular and fixed ſtandard. Mon- 


fieur Paſchal obſerves, that the greater 


ſagacity any man poſleſies, the more 
originals he will diſcern among his ſpe- 
cies; as it is the remark of Sir William 


Temple, that no nation under the fun 
abounds with ſo many as our own. 
Plutarch, if I remember right, is of 
opinion, that there is a wider difference 


between the individuals of our own kind, 
than what is obſervable between crea- 


NOVEMBR 7, 1730. 
tures of a ſeparate order; while Mon- 
taigne (who ſeems to have known hu- 
man nature perfectly well) ſuppoſes the 


diſtance to be ſtill more remote, and 


aſſerts that the diſtinction is much 
greater between man and man, than 
between man and beaſt, 

The comic writers have not, I think, 
takenallthe advantage theymight of this 
infinite diverſity of humourin the human 
race. A judicious obſerver of the world 
might ſingle out abundant materials for 
ridicule,without having recourſe to thoſe 
worn-out characters which are for ever 
returning upon the ſtage. If I were ac- | 
quainted with any genius in this claſs of 
writers, I think I could furniſh him 


with an original, which, if artfully re- 


preſented and connected with proper in- 
cidents, might be very ſucceisfully in- 
troduced into comedy. The perton I 
have in view is my neighbour Stilotes. 
Stilotes in his youth was eſteemed to 
have good ſenſe and a tolerable taſte for 
letters; as he gained ſome reputation at 
the univerſity in the exerciſes uſual at 
that place. But as ſoon as he was freed - 
from the reſtraint of tutors, the natural 


reſtleſſneſs of his temper broke out, and 


he has never, from that time to this, ap- 
plied himſelf for half an hour together 
toany _ purſuit, He is extremely . 
active in his diſpoſition; but his whole 
life is one inceflant whirl of trifles. He 
riſes, perhaps, with a full intent of 
amuſing himſelf all the morning with his 
— gun; 
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zun; but before he has got half the 
length of a field, he recollects that he 
owes a viſit, which he maſt inſtantly 
pay: accordingly his horſe is ſaddled, 


and he ſets out. But in his way he re- 


members that he has not given proper 
orders about ſuch a flower, and he muſt 
abſolutely return, or the whole economy 


of his nurſery. will be ruined. Thus, in 


whatever action you fined him engaged, 
you may be ſure it is the very reverie of 
what he propoſed. Yet with all this 
quickneſs, of tranſition and vivacity of 


| ſpirits, he is ſo indolent in every thing 


which has the air of buſineſs, that he is 
at leaſt two or three months before he 
can perſuade himſelf to open any letter 
he receives: and from the ſame diſpoſi- 
tion, he has ſuffered the dividends of 


his ſtocks to run on for many years 
_ without receiving a ſhilling of the inte- 
reſt. Stilotes is poſſeſſed of an eſtate in 


Dorſetſhire, but that being the place 


where his chief buſineſs lies, he chuſes 


conſtantly to reſide with a friend near 


London. This perſon ſubmits to his 


humour and his company, in hopes that 
Stilotes will conſider him in his will: 
but it is more than poſſible, that he will 
never endure the fatigue of ſigning one. 
However, having here every thing pro- 
vided for him but clothes and pocket- 
money, he lives perfectly to his ſatis- 
faction, in full employment without any 
real buſineſs; and while thoſe who look 


after his eſtate take care to ſupply him 


with ſufficient to anſwer thoſe two arti- 
cles, he is entirely unconcerned as to all 
the reſt : though, when he is diſpoſed to 
appear more than ordinarily important, 
he will gravely harangue upon the ro- 
guery of Rewards, and complain that 
his rents will ſcarce maintain him in 
powder and ſhot halt the partridge ſea- 
ſons. In ſhort, Stilotes is one of the 
molt extraordinary compounds of indo- 
lence and activity that I ever met with 
and as I know you have a taſte for 
curioſities, I preſent you with his cha- 
racters as a rarity that merits a place 
in your collection. Adicu. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXIX. 


/ 


TO PHIDIPPUS. 


»FF US well, my friend, that the age 

of transformation ,is no more: 
otherwiſe I ſhould trembie for your ſe- 
vere attack upon the Muſes, and expect 


to ſee the ſtory of your metamorphoſis 


£mbelliſh the poetical miracles of ſome 
modern Ovid. But it is long ſince the 
fate of the Pierides has gained any credit 
in the world, and you may now, in full 
ſecurity, contemn the divinities of Par- 
naſſus, and ſpeak irreverently of the 
daughters of Jove himſelf. You ſee, 
nevertheleſs, how highly the antients 
conceived of them, when they thus re- 
preſented them as the offspring of the 
great father of Gods and men. You 
reject, I know, this article of the hea- 
then creed: but I may venture, how- 
ever, to aſſert, that philoſophy will con- 
firm what fable has thus invented, and 


that the Mules are, in ſtrict truth, of 


heavenly extraction. 

The charms of the fine arts are, in- 
deed, literally derived from the Author 
ok all nature, and founded in the origi- 
nal frame and conftitution of the human 


mind. Accordingly, the general prin- 


ciples of taſte are common to our whole 
{pieces, and ariſe from that internal ſen 
of beauty which every man, in ſome de- 
gree at leait, evidently poſſeſſes. No 
rational mind can be {o wholly void of 
all perceptions of this ſort, as to be ca- 
pable of contemplating the various ob- 


Jets that ſurround him with one equal 


coldneſs and indifference. There are 
certain forms which muſt neceſſarily fill 
the ſoul with agreeable ideas ; and ſhe is 
inſtantly determined in her approbat.on 
of them, previous to all reaſonings con- 
cerning their uſe and convenience. It is 
upon theſe general principles, that what 
is called fine taſte in the arts is founded; 
and conſequently is by no means ſo pre- 
carious and unſettled an idea as you 
chuſe to deſcribe it. The truth is, taſte 
is nothing more that this univerſal ſenſe 
of beauty, rendered more exquiſite by 
genius, and more correct by cultiva- 
tion: and it is from the ſimple and ori- 
ginal ideas of this ſort, that the mind 
learns to form her judgment of the 
higher and more complex kinds. Ac- 
cordingly, che whole circle 6f the imi 
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tative and oratorical arts is governed by 
the ſame general rules of criticiſm; and 
to prove the ce#tainty of theſe with re- 
ſpect to any one of them, is to eſta- 
bliſh their validity with regard to all 
the reft. I will therefore conſider the 
criterion of taſte in relation only to fine 
writing. | | 
Each ſpecies of compoſition has it's 
diſtinct perfections: and it would require 
2 much larger compaſs than a letter af- 
fords, to prove their reſpective beauties 
to be derived from truth and nature; 
and conſequently reducible to a regular 
and preciſe ſtandard. I will only men- 
tion therefore thoſe general properties 
which are eſſential to them all, and 
without which they muſt neceſſarily be 
defect ive in their ſeveral kinds. Theſe, 
I think, may be comprehended under 
uni tormity in the deſign, variety and re- 
ſemblance in the metaphors and ſimili- 
tudes, together with propriety and har- 
mony in the diction. Now ſome or all 
of theſe qualities conſtantly attend our 
ideas of beauty, and neceſſarily raiſe 
that agreeable perception of the mind, 
in what object ſoever they appear. The 
charms of fine compoſition then, are ſo 
far from exitting only in the heated ima- 
gination of an enthuſiaſtic admirer, that 
they reſult from the conititution of Na- 
ture herſelf, And perhaps the princi- 
ples of criticiſm are as certain and in- 
diſputable, even as thoſe of the mathe- 
matics. Thus, for inſtance, that order 
is preferable to confuſion, that harmony 
is more pleaſing than diſſonance, with 
ſome few other axioms upon which the 
ſcience is built; are truths which ſtrike 
at once upon the mind with the ſame 
force of conviction, as that the whole is 
greater than any of it's parts, or, that 
if from equals you take away equals, 
the remainder will be equal. And in 
both caſes, the propoſitions which reſt 
upon theſe plain and obvious maxims, 
ſeem equally capable of the ſame evi- 
dence of demon{tration. 
But as every intellectual as well as 
animal faculty is improved and ſtrength- 
ened by exerciſe, the more the ſoul exerts 
this her internal ſenſe of beauty upon 
any particular object, the more ſhe will 
.enlarge and refine her relith of that pe- 
culiar ſpecies. For this reaſon the works 
of thoſe great maſters, whoſe perform- 
ances have been long and generally ad- 
mired, {upply a tarther criterion of fine 
tajtz, —_ and certain as that 
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which is immediately derived from Na“ 
ture herſelf. The truth is, fine writing 
is only the art of raiſing agreeable ſen- 
ſations of the intellectual kind; and 
therefore, as by examining thoſe origi- 
nal forms which are adapted to awaken 
this perception in the mind, we learn 
what thoſe qualities are which conſtitutes 
beauty in general; ſo by obſerving the. 
peculiar conſtruction of thoſe compoſi- 
tions of genius which have always pleaſ- 
ed, we perfect our id-a of fine writing 
in particular. It is this united appro- 
bation, in perſons of different ages and 
of . and languages, that 
Longinus has made the teſt of the true 
ſublime; and he might with equal juſ- 
tice have extended the ſame criterion to 
all the inferior excellencies of elegant 
compoſition. Thus the deference paid 
to the performances of the great maſters 
of antiquity, is fixed upon juſt and ſolid 
reaſons: it is not becauſe Ariſtotle and 
Horace have given us the rules of criti- 
ciſm, that we ſubmit to their authority; 
it is becauſe thoſe rules are derived from 
works which have been diſtinguiſhed by 
the uninterrupted admiration of all the 
more improved part of mankind from 
their earlieſt appearance down to this 
reſent hour. For whatever, through a 
lap ſeries of ages, has been univerlally 
eſteemed as beautiful, cannot but be 
conformable to our juſt and natural 
ideas of beauty. h 
The oppoſition, however, which ſome- 
times divides the opinions of thoſe whole 
judgments may be ſuppoſed equal and 
perfect, is urged as a 8 object ion 
againſt the reality of a fixed canon of 
criticiſm : it is a proof, you think, that 
after all which can be ſaid of fine taſte, 
it muſt ultimately be reſolved into the 
peculiar reliſh of each individual. But 
this diverſity of ſentiments will not, of 
itſelf, deſtroy the evidence of the crite- 
rion ; ſince the ſame effect may be pro- 
duced by numberleſs other cauſes. A 
thouſand accidental circumſtances may 
concur in counteracting the force of the 
rule; even allowing it to be ever ſo fixed 
and invariable, when left in it's free and 
uninfluenced ſtate. Not to mention that 
falſe bias which party or perſonal diſ- 
like may fix upon the mind, the moſt 
unprejudiced critic will find it difficult 
to diſengage himſelf entirely from thoſe 
partial affections in favour of particular 


_ beauties, to which either the general 


courſe of his ſtudies, or the pn 
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caſt. of his temper, may have rendered 


him moſt ſenſible. But as perfection in 


any works of genius reſults from the 
united beauty and propriety of it's ſeve- 
ral diſtin& parts, and as it is impoſſible 
that any human compoſition ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs all thoſe qualities in their higheſt 
and moſt ſovereign degree; the mind, 
- when ſhe pronounces +udgment upon 
any piece of this ſort, is apt todecide of 
it's merit, as thoſe circumſtances which 
ſhe moſt admires, either prevail or are 
deficient. Thus, for inſtance, the excel- 
lency of the Roman maſters in painting, 
conſiſts in beauty of deſign, nobleneſs 
of attitude, and delicacy of expreſſion; 

but the charms of pany colouring are 
wanting. On the contrary, the Vene- 
tian ſchool is ſaid to have neglected de- 
ſign a little too much; but at the ſame 
time has been more attentive to the grace 


and harmony of well - diſpoſed lights and 


ſhades. Now it will be admitted by all 
admirers of this noble art, that no com- 
poſition of the pencil can be perfect, 
where either of theſe qualities are ab- 
ſent; yet the moſt accompliſhed judge 
may be ſo particularly ſtruck with one 
or other of theſe excellencies, in pre- 


feretice to the reſt, as to be influenced 


in his cenſure or applauſe of the whole 
tablature, by the predominancy or defi- 


ciency of his favourite beauty. Some 


thing of this kind (where the meaner 
prejudices do not operate) is ever, I am 
perſuaded, the occaſion of that diverſity 
of ſentences which we occaſionally hear 
pronounced bythe moſt improved judges, 
on the ſame piece. But this only ſhews, 
that much caution is neceſſary to give a 
fine taſte it's full and unobſtructed ef- 
fect; not that it is in itſelf uncertain 
and precarious. ' I am, &c. 
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„ LETTER XL 


TO PALAMEDZES. 


overtures of acquaintance which 
Mezentius, it feems, has lately made to 
you, 15 agreeable to the refined princi- 
ples which*have ever influenced your 
conduct. A man of your elegant no- 
tions of integrity will obſerve the ſame 
delicacy with reſpect to his companions, 
as Cælar did with regard to his wife, 
and refuſe all commerce with perſons 
even but of ſuſpected honour. It would 
not, indeed, be doing juſtice to Mezen- 
tius, to repreſent him in that number: 
for though his hypocriſy has preſerved 
to him ſome few triends, and his im- 
menſe wealth draws after him many fol- 
lowers, the world in general are by no 
means divided in their ſentiments con- 
cerning him. 


But, whilſt you can have his picture 


from fo many better hands, why are you 
deſirous of ſecing it by mine? It is a 
painful employment to contemplate hu- 
man nature in it's deformities; as there 
is nothing, perhaps, more difficult than 
to execute a portrait of the characteriſti- 

cal kind with ſtrength and ſpirit. How- 
ever, ſince you have ee me the taſk, 
I do not think myſelf at liberty to refuſe 
it; eſpecially as it is your intereſt to ſee 
him delincated in his true form. 


— * 
X 


XI OUR reſolution to decline thoſe - 


 Mezentius, with the deſigus and ar- 
tifice of a Catiline, affects the integrity 
and patriotiſm of a Cato. Liberty, jui- 
tice, and honour, are words which he 


knows perfe&tlywell how to apply with 


addrefs ; and having them always ready 


upon proper occaſions, he conceals the 
blackeſt purpoſes under the faireſt a 


+ pezrances. For void, as in truth he is, 


of every worthy principle, he has too 
much policy not to pretend to the no- 
bleſt; well knowing, that. counterfeit 
virtues are the moſt ſucceſsful vices. 
It is by erts of this kind, that, not- 
withſtanding he has ſhewn himſelf un- 
reſtrained by the moſt ſacred engage- 
ments of ſociety, and uninfluenced by 
the moſt tender affections of nature, he 
has ftill been able to retain ſomedegreeof 
credit in the world: for he never ſacri- 


fices his honour to his intereſt, that he 


does not, in {ome leſs conſiderable, but 
more open inftance, make a conceſſion 
of his intereſt to his honour ; and thus, 
while he ſinks his character on one fide, 
very artfully raiſes it on the other. Ac- 
cordingly, under pretence of the molt 
ſcrupuious delicacy of conſcience, he 


lately reſigned a poſt which he held un- 


der my Lord Godolphin ; when at the 
ſame time he was endeayouring, by the 
8 55 molt 
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deceive and defraud a friend of mine 
in one of the moſt ſolemn and impor- 


tant tranſactions that can paſs between 
man and man. | 


But will you not ſuſpect that I am 
deſcribing a phantom of my own ima- 
gination, when tell you after this, that 
he has erected himſelf into a reformer of 
manners, and 1s ſo injudiciouſly offici- 
ous as to draw the enquiry of the world 
upon his own morals by attempting to 
expole the defects of others. A man 
who ventures publicly to point out the 
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; moſt ſhameleſs artifices and evaſions, to 


blemiſhes of his contemporaries, ſhould 
at leaſt be free from any uncommon 
ſtain himſelf, and have nothing remark - 
ably dark in the complexion of his own 
private character. But Mezentins, not 


- ſatisfied with being vitious, has at length - 


determined to be ridiculous ; and atter 
having wretchedly ſquandered his youth 
and his patrimony in riot and diſſolute- 
neſs, is contemptibly miſpending his old 
age in meaſuring impotent ſyllables, and 
dealing out, pointleis abuſe. Farewel. 

| «7; 1 al, es 


LETTER XLI. 


TO ORON TES. 


HAT haughty Sachariſſa has 
put you out of humour with 


her whole ſex? for it is ſome diſappoint- 
ment, I ſuſpect, of the tender kind, that 


has thus ſharpened the edge of your ſa- 
tire, and pointed it's invective againſt 
the fairer half of our ſpecies. You 
were not miſtaken, however, when you 
fappoſed I ſhould prove no convert to 
your doctrine; but riſe up as an advo- 
cate, where I profeſs myſelf an admirer. 
I am not, tis true, altogether of old 
Montaigne's opinion, that the fouls of 
both ſexes ſont jetteæ, as he expreſſes it, 
en meſme maules: on the contrary, I 
am willing enough to join with you in 
thinking, that they may be wrought on 
from different models. Yet the caſts 


may beequally perfect, though it ſhould 


be allowed that they are eſſentially dif- 
ferent. Nature, it is certain, has traced 
out a ſeparate courſe of action for the 
two ſexes; and as they are appointed to 
diſtin offices of life, it is not improba- 
ble that there may be ſomething diſtinct 
likewiſe in the frame of their minds ; 
that there may be a kind of ſex in the 
very foot. EE Ie, | 

1 cannot therefore but wonder, that 


Plato thould have thought it reaſon- 


able to admit them inte an equal ſhare 
of the dignities and offices of his ima- 
ginary commonwealth ; and that the 
wiſdom of the antient Egyptians ſhould 
have ſo ſtrangely inverted the evident 
intentions of Providence, as to confine 
the men to domeſtic affairs, whillt the 


women, it is ſaid, were engaged abroad 


in the active and laborious ſcenes of bu- 


| MARCH 10, 1738. 
ſineſs. Hiſtory, it muſt be owned, will 
ſupply ſome few female inftances of all 
the moſt maſculine virtues : but appear- 
ances of that extraordinary kind are too 
uncommon to ſupport the notion of a 
general equality in the natural powers 


of their minds. 


Thus much, however, ſeems evident, 
that there are certain moral boundaries 
which nature has drawn between the two 
ſexes, and that neither of them can paſs , 
over the limits of the other, without 
equally deviating from the beauty and 
decorum of their reſpective characters. 
Boadicea in armour is, to me at leaſt, as 
extravagant a fight, as Achilles in pet- 


ticoats. 


In determining, therefore, the compa- 
rative merit of the two ſexes, it is no de- 
rogation from female excellency, that it 
differs in kind from that which diſtin- 
guiſhes the male part of our ſpecies. 


And ifin general it ſhall be found (what, 


upon an impartial enquiry, I believe, 


will moſt certainly be found) that wo- 
men fill up their appointed circle of ac- 
tion with greater regularity and dignity, 
than men; the claim of preference can- 
not juſtly be decided in our favour. In 
the prudential and ceconomical parts of 
life, T think it undeniable that they riſe 
far above us? And if true fortitude of 
mind is beſt diſcovered by a chearful re- 
ſignation to the meaſures of Providence, 
we ſhall not find reafon, perhaps, to 
claim that moſt fingular of the human 
virtues as our peculiar privilege. There 
are numbers of the other ſex, who, from 
the natural delicacy of their conſtitu- 

| tion, 
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ion, paſs through one continued ſcene good Policy, when it is confidered how | 
of Bering, from their &radles/to their much the intereſt of ſociety ĩs concerned 


_ graves, with a firmneſs ofreſdlution that in the rectitude of their underſtandings. _ 


would deſerve ſo many ſtatues to be That ſeaſon of every man's life which is 


erected to their memories, if heroiſm moſt ſuſceptible of the ſtrongeſt impreſ-— 


be acknowledged, at leaſt, that in this Romans. Let not, 


they have no ſouls : why elſe are they 
Bred only and completed to the taſte 


were not eſtimated more by the fplendor 


examples of Greece and Rome are 


female mind, can hardly. be allowed as 


ſions, is neceſſarily under female direc- 
tionz as there are fe inſtances, 17 1 5 
the le- 


than the merit of actions. | 
But whateverteal difference there may in which that ſex is not one of 


be between the moral or intellectual cret ſprings which regulates the moſt . 


powers of the male and female mind; important movements of private or pub- 


nature does not ſeem to have marked the lic tranſactions. What Cato obſerved 


diſtinction ſo ſtrongly as our vanity is ot his countrymen, is in one reſpect true N 
willing to imagine: and after all; per- of every nation under the ui „ The 


| haps, education will be found to cunſti- Romans; ſaid he, govern the world, 


tute the principal ſuperiority. It muſt but it is the women that govern the 
| ever, a Cer- 
article we have every advantage over the tain pretended Cato of your acquaint- 
ſofter ſex, that artand ĩnduſtry can poſ- ance take occafion from this maxim to 
ſibly ſeeure to us. The moſt animating inſult a ſecond time that innocence he has 
| . fo oftenimured:; for I will tell him an- 

before us, as early as we are capable of other maxim as true as, the former, 
any obſervation; and the nobleſt compo- That there are cirrumſtances where no 
ſitions of the antients are given into our woman has pown enough to controul a 
hands, almoſt as ſoon as we have ftrength man of ſpir ik. 
to hold them: while the employments of I it be true, then, (as true beyond all 
the other ſex, at the ſame period of life, peradventure it is) that female influence 
are generally the reverſe of every thing is thus extenſive, nothing, certainly, can 
that can open and enlarge their minds, be of more importance, than to give ita a 
or fill them with juſt and rational no- proper tendency, by the aſſiſtance of a 
tions. The truth of it is, female edu- well · directed education. Far am I from 
cation is ſo much worſe than none, as it recommending any attempts to render 
is better to leave the mind to it's natu- women learned ; yet ſurely it is neceſſary 
ral and uninſtructed ſuggeſtions, than to they ſhould be raiſed above ignorance. 
lead it into falſe purſuits, and contract Such a general tincture of the moſt uſe- 
it's views, by turning them upon the ful ſcience as may ſerve to free the mind 
loweſt and moſt trifling objects. We from vulgar prejudices, and give it a re- 
ſeem, indeed, by the manner in which liſh for the rational exerciſe of it's pow- 
we ſuffer the youth of that ſex to be ers, might very juſtly enter into the plan 
trained, to conſider women agreeably to of female erudition. That ſex might 
the opinion of certain Mahometan doc: be taught to turn the courſe of their re- 
tors, and treat them as if we believed fle&ions into a proper and advantageous 
channel, without any danger of render- 
ing them too elevated for the feminine 
duties of life. In a word, -I would have 
them confidered as defigned by Provi- 
dence for uſe as well as ſhew, and train- 
ed up not only as women, but as ra- 
tional creatures. Adieu. 

be ha, | I am, &c. 


Of luſtful appetence, to ſing, to dance, 
To dreſs, and troule the tongue, and roll the 
e ieee, nr, 
This ſtrange negledt of cultivating the 
eee LETTER MA | 


* 


TO PALEMON. 


Xxruils u you, are engaged in 
turning over the records of paſt 


ages, and tracing our. conſtitution from 
it's riſe, through all it's ſeveral periods, 3 


| 


MAY 5, 1746. 

I ſometimes amuſe myſelf with review - 
ing certain annals of an humbler kind, 
and conſidering the various turns and re - 


ments 


volutions that have . 
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ments and affect ions of thoſe; 


nd a with whom - he could purchaſe, has at laſt llected 
I bave been moſt connected A hiſtory of this diffuſlye flame into a ſingle point, and 
this ſort Is not, indeed, ſo ſtrik ing as that cauld not he tempted; to commit an infi- ; 
which eXhibits kings and heroes to our delity to his marriage vows though a 


vĩew /; but may it not he eontemplated, 
Palemon, with more private advantage? 
Methinks we ſhould fearce be ſo im- 
bittered againſt thoſe who differ from 


us in principle or practice; were we of 
tener to reffect how frequently we have 
varied from ourſelves in both ithoſe arti- 
cles. It was but yeſterday that Lucius, 


- whom L once knew a very ralous advo- 
cate for the moſt controverted points of ynu often tell me, ſo ſtrongly marks my 
faith, was arguing with equal warmch 


and vehemence on the principles of 


Hei fm; as Bathillus, who ſet out in the 


world a cool infidel, mas lately drawn 
uß one of the moſt plauſible defences of 
the myſtic devotees, tiiat, perhaps, was. 
ever Written. The truth is, a man muſt 
eſther have paſſed his Whole life without 
reflecting, or his thoughts muſt have 
run in A very limited channel, who has 
not often experienced many remarkable 


| haveonce happily quitted: 
mult he ee 
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form as beautiful as the Venus of Apel- 
les was to court his embrace: whilſt 


Apemanthes, on the other hand, who 


wias; the moſt ſober and domeſtic man I 


ever knew:till: he loſt his wife, com- 


menced a rake. at five and forty, and is 


no for ever in a tavern or a ſte w- 


Wha knows, Palemon, whether even 
this humour of moralising, which, as 


er; may not wear out in time, 
and be fucceeded by à brighter and 
more lively veinꝰ Who know ut I Hay 
oourt again the miſtreis Thave forſaken, 


and die at laſt in the arms of ambition? 


Gleora, at leaſt, who frequently rallies 
me upon that fever of my youth, aſſures 
me Lam only in the intermiſſion N a ſit, 
which will certainly return. But though 
there may be ſome excule,: perhaps, im 
hanging our follies or our errors, 

there can be none in reſuming thoſe we 

ne 

who can be tempted to beat over thoſe 

fields again which have ever diſappoint · 

ed him of his game, Farewell. 
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I have- ſomewhere, met, W 
he 


* 


call myſelf) who has a higher eſteęm for 
all the compoſitions of Mr. Pope: as 


* 


luſpect of the'pocts:what: has been a(- 


ſerted of the prophets, and ſuppole that 


their pens, are gots all ſeaſons, under 
the guidance of inſpiration. But as 
there is ſomething edtremely ungrateful 
to the mind, in dwelling upon thoſe lit- 
tle ſpots that neceſſarily attend the luſ- 


tre of all human merit; you muſt allo) 


me to join Ais beauties with his imper- 
fections, and admire with rapture after 
having condemned with regret. 

_ I here is a certain modern figure of 
ſpeech, which the authors of The art of 
Auking in poetry have called the diminiſb- 


ing. This, lo far as it relates to words 
only, conſiſts in debaſing a great idea, 
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| by: expeeſſng it in aterm of meaner im- 
10 has himſelſ now and: 

5 — kalen into This kind of the profound, 

-- which he has with ſuch uncommon wit 


and ſpirit expoſed in the writings of 
others. Thus Agamemnon, addreſſing 
himſelf to Menelaus and Ulyſſes, aſks— 


x do you, Ubiats, without a bluſb,ſurvey | 


Whole tro before you, lab ring in the 


* 


5 c wore d APN him in the fray. 


c fray ? 


ag of battle, 


Has nie each a the N 
n V. 235. 


But what would you think, Euphro- 
mus, were you to hear of the impervi- 


©. ous foam, and rough waves of a 


© brook ?* Would it not put you in mind 


i of — droll thought of the ingenious 


Dr. Young, in one of his epiſtles to our 2 32. 
author; where he talks of-a-puddle % es OT 
florm? yet, by thus corre > th He ended frownlng Fl — 
Properties of the higheſt objects wit On the other fi FR 
thoſe of the loweſt, Mr. Pope has turn- Bellal, te Hugs 48 4p vproſs 
ed one ofthe moſt pleaſing imiles in the And with perſuaie accents thus. ogy 
whole Iliad, into downrig tburleſque— . 01 f bei. 406. 


— * Ae: 


we. 


As when ſome ale ſwairrhis cot forſakes, 
And Wade * fens an e e of * rney 


takes 
If chance a Geelling Brook his dane for, 3; 
N foam imper vious | croſs the man rer 45 


ay, 
Confus' d he ſtops, a a length -; country . 


this particular 
though he often falls into a flatneſs of 
expreſſion, he has never once, I think, 
committed that error upon occaſions of 


FE i 35 
That done, to 2 Ajax gave the fer. 

b 2 560% 18.1291. 
7 5 that tern. Ai; ax his long filence. broke. 


„ 1735. 
With that the vendrable warrior, role. mew 
X. 1 50 
With that they Repp's aſide, „ 


4, 28885 


X. 416. 


whereas, Homer generally prefaces his 


. N ſpeeches with a dignity of phraſe, that 
iv. : 
So e Pantlarus ſpeaking io 
med, who is i fac the utmoſt ef- 
forts of heroiſm in the 

yr bog 


calls up the attention of the reader to 
what is gding to be uttered. Milton 
has very ha 1 copied his manner in 

as in many others ; and 


this kind: He uſually uſhers fhis ha- 
rangues with ſomething eliaracteriſtical 


of the ſpeaker, or that Points our-fome 


remarkable circumſtance of his preſent 
ſituation, in the following f manner: i 


„ 


Satan, with bold words 
Breaking this horrid: filence, thus' "Vegatts” 


If you compare hi e ect which an in- 
troduRion of this deſeriptive ſort” has 
upon the mind, with thoſe low and un- 
awakening: .exprefſions/ which I have 
marked an the li 
from our En pom Iliad; you will not, 
perhaps; conſid 


Eyes the rough Saves, and tir d, returns at together without foundation. 


b laſt, ** - Ws 734. 
This ſwelling br ook, 3 of Mr. 


Pope, is in Homer a ra id river, ruſn- 


| x ing with violence into tf e |. 


Dem er; has wn ale pear : 
8 | — „ 598. 


1 i is one of che eſſential ms of. 
an epic poem, and indeed of every other 


kind of ſerious poetry, that the ſtyle be 
raiſed above common language; as no- 
thing takes off ſo much from that ſo- 


lemnity of diction, from which the poet 
ought never to depart, as idioms of a 
vulgar and familiar caſt. Mr. Pope 
has ſometimes neglected this important 
rule, but moſt frequently in the intro- 


duction of his ſpeeches. To e 


.ouly 1 ow inſtances. | 1 


FR. 


All oppoſitionof ideas ſhould be care- 
fully avoided in a poem of this kind, 
as unbecoming the gravity of the heroic 
Muſe.. But does not Mr. Pope ſome- 
times ſacrifice ſimplicity to fall orna- 
+ ment; and Joſe the majeſty of Homer in 
the affeRations of Ovid? Of this ſort a 
ſevere etitic would, perhaps, eſteem wh 
calling an army marching RG ſj 
erect, 2 enz on dοοοi 


Such and 6 "Go thick thy embattled benen 
With ſpears erect a e iron wood. 


There ſeems alſo to be an inconſiſtency 
in the two parts of this deſcription ;-for. 
the troops are repreſented as ſtanding 
ſtell, at the ſame time that the circum- 
ſtance mentiened of the ſpears, ſhould 
4 bag ih (as indeed the truth is) that 

6 


ines I juſt now quoted 


er my objection as al- 


* * * * * *% 
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: + they were in motion. But if the tranſ- 
Hector had been faithful to his author in 
this paſſage, neither of theſe objections 

— ha been raiſed: for in Homer 
it is—— | A . 


„ * 


| repre es wit 
with our whole concern, and trembling 
for the danger which ſurrounds him on 
all ſides; Mr. Pope leads us off from 
our anxiety: for AEneas, by an uninte- 
reſting epithet relating to the ſtructure 
of thoſe inſtruments of death, which 
were e Pkg or flying about him; and 
Kin, cn e Te a TyXETE wr pff. wee are coldly informed, that the darts 
715 F iv. 280, , were feathered: | l 


Te cherenotlikewiſc "FAS little tendency Safe thro the ruſhing horſe and feather'd 


L iding li : fight | Rs 
. founding ſhafts, the bears him thro! the 
* For thee great Inon's guardian heroes fall, 393. 


But as his epithets ſometimes debaſe 
the general image to be raiſed; ſo wy 
now and then adorn them with a fal 
brilliancy. Thus, ſpeaking of a perſon 
flain by an arrow, he calls it a pointed 
death, iv. 607. Deſcribing another who 
was attacked by numbers at once, he 
tells us <p „ 
© A grove of lances glitter d at his breaſt. 

f FL „ | ix. 621. 


Til heaps of dead alone defend the wall. 
Mx. Pope at leaſt deſerts his guide, in 
order to give us this conceit of dead men 
_, defending a town; for the original could 
nar” oh lead him into it. Homer, 
with a plainneſs ſuitable to the occaſion, 
only tells us— __ N 
Aga fn u v DAN, erty, Te Tuy Of, 
© Vi. 427. Ss 
_ * Teucer, in the eighth book, aims 2. And eſentin i on 
dart at Hector, which, miſſing it's ways „ 5 09s he 
.  flewGorythio; upon which weare told | 
Another ſhaft the caging archer threw ; 
That other ſhaft with erring furry flew. 
(From HeRor Phebus turn d the flying 
Fs wound) 1 e a Al 
Yet fell not dry or guileſc to the ground, 
Aying wound is a thought exactly in 
the ſpirit of Orid ; but highly unworthy 
of Pope as well as of Homer: and, in- 
deed, there is not the leaſt foundation 
for it in the original. But what do you 
think of the ſhaft that fell dry or guili- 
tejſs? where, you ite, one figurative 
epithet is» as explanatory of the 
other. The doubling ofepithets, with- 
out raiſing the idea, is not allowable in 
compolitions of any kind; but leaſt of muſt ſuppoſe that theredneſs which ap- 
all in poetry. It is, ſays Quinctilian, peared upon the ſand on this occaſion, | 
* as it crery common ſojdier in an army was an effect of it's bluſhing to find it- 
vert to be attended with a valet ; you ſelf ftained with the blood of fo ſacred 
© encreale your number without adding a perſon: than which there cannot be a 
© to your ſtrength. © more forced and unnatural thought. It 
But it it be @ fault to croudepithets puts me in mind of a paſſagein a French 
_ of the {ame import ohe upan the other; dramatic writer, who has r 
it is much more ſo to employ ſuch as upon the ſtory of Pyramus and Thiſbe. 
call off the attention from the principal The hapleſs maid, addreſſing herſelf to 


In blazing heaps the grove's old honours 
« fall, | 15 
© And one refulgent ruin levels all. 
| . W 7 5 X. 201. 
But one of the moſt unpardonable in- 
ſtances of this kind is, where he relates 
the death of Hypſenor, a perſon, who, 
it ſeems, exerciſed the ſacerdotal office. 
On his broad ſhoulder fell the forceful 
brand, 5 
Tos | glancing downward lopt his holy 
And ftain'd with ſacred. 
5 ing ſand,” c f 


To take the force of this epithet, we 


blood the blufp- 


idea ta be railkd, and turn it. upon little 


or foreign gircumſtances. When ZEneas 
is | wounded by Tydides, Homer de- 


icribes Venus as conducting him through 
the thickeſt tumult of the enemy, and 


corveying him from the field of battle. 


But while we are following the hero 


the dagger, whichlies by the fide of her 
lover, breaks out into the following ex- 
clamation— g- pak 
* Ab! wid Je prignard qui da ſang de ſen 


. maitre 


© 8” of ſeuillt !achement : il en rougit le traitres 


 Boileavy 


8 


v 
* 


Pl 


ze. ſont pas & mon ſens, plus froides que 

cette pensfe. . But of the two poets, 

know not whether Mr. Pope is not moſt 

to be condemned : for whatever ſhame 

the poignard might take to itſelf, for 
being concerned in the murder of the 

lover; it is certain that the ſand had not 

the leaſt ſhare in the death of the prieſt. 

The antient critics have inſiſted much 


upon propriety of language; and, in- 


deed, one may with 


reat juſtice ſay 
what the inſulted Job 


s to his imper- 


tinent friends, Hoau forcible are right 


avords The truth is, though the ſen- 
timent muſt always ſupport the expreſ- 
fon, yet the expreſſion muſt give grace 
and efficacy to the ſentiment ; the 
ſame thought ſhall frequentlybe Arnired 
or con according to the merit 


of the particular phraſe in which it is 


conveyed. For this reaſon J. Cæſar, 


in a treatiſe which he wrote concerning 


the e e mp e, calls a judicious. 


Choice of words, the origin of eloquence : 
as indeedneither oratory nor poetry can 


be raiſed to any degree of perfection, 


where this their principal root is neglect- 
ed. In this art Virgil particularly ex- 


cels; and it is the inimitable grace of 


his words {as Mr. Dryden ſomewhere 
juſtly obſerves) wherein that beauty 


ebe ve conſiſts, which gives ſo in- 
expreſſible a pleaſure to him who beſt 


underſtands their force. No'man was 
ever a more ſkilful maſter of this pow- 
erful art than Mr. Pope ; as he has, 
upon ſeveral occaſions throughout his 


— tranſlation, raiſed and dignified his ſtyle 


with - certain antiquated words and 


Euer. that are möſt wonderfully ſo- 


emn and majeſtie. I cannot, however, 


forbear mentioning an inſtance, Where 
he has employed an obſolete term leſs 


happily, I think, than is his general 
guſtom. It occurs in ſome lines which 
I juft now quoted for another purpoſe: 


| © On his broad ſhoulder fell the forceful 


brand, 


Thence glancing downward lopt his holy 
„„ | 


- 


„ | . 
Braud is ſometimes. uſed by Spenſer for 


a ſword; and in that ſenſe it 1s here m- 


troduced. But as we ſtill retaia this 


word in a different application, it will 


always be improper to adopt it in its an- 
. meaning, becauſe it mult ne- 
Ce 


eſſarily occaſion ambiguity: an error in 
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Boileau, taking noties of theſe lines, ob- 
ſerves, Toutes les glaces du 1646-1 pee. 


oy 
+ 1 of 


ſtyle of all others the moſt to beavoided. 
Accordingly, every reader of the lines I 
have quoted, muſt take up an idea 


I different from that which the poet in- 


tends, and which he will carry on witn 
kim, till he arrives at the middle of the 
ſecond verſe, And if he happens to be 
unacquainted with the language of our 
old writers, when he comes to | 
Lope his holy hand. 
he will be loſt in a confuſion of images, 
and have abſolutely no idea remaining. 
There is another uncommon ele 


in the management of words, which:re- 
quires a very ſingular turn of genjus; 


and great delicacy of judgment to at- 
tain. As the art I juſt before mentioned, 


turns upon employing antiquated words 
with fires ay ren ow: ; this con- 
ſiſts in giving the grace of novelty to 
the received and current terms of a 
language, by applying them in a yew 
and unexpgcted manner | 


Dixeris egregie, notum fi callida wirbunt 
Reddiderit — 7 i Hor. 


The great caution, however, to be ob- 

ſerved in any attempt of this kind, is ſo 
Judiciouſly to connect the expreſſions, as 
to remove every doubt concerning the 
fignĩification in which they ar deſigned : 


for as perſpicuity is the end and ſupreme 
excellency of writing, there cannot be 2 


more fatal objection to an author's ſtyle, 
than that it ſtands in need of a commen- 
tator. But will not this objection lie 
againk the following verſe? 


Next anful Phereclus untimely fell. V. 75. 


The word artful is here taken out of it's 


appropriated. acceptation, in order ta 
exprels ET, 


e Xejouw erig cn Jaideles crete 
Tex ap. . FLY 
But however allowable it may be (as in- 
deed it is not only allowable, but grace- 
ful) to raiſe a word above it's ordinary 


import, when the callida junctura (as 


Horace calls it) determines at once the 
ſenſe in which it is uſed : yet it ſhould 
never be caſt fo far back from it's cuſ- 
tomary meaning, as to ſtand for an idea 
which has no MG to what it implies, 
in it's primary and natural ſtate. This 
would be introducing uncertainty and 
confuſion into a language, and turning 
every ſentence into a riddle. Accord- 


ingly, after we have travelled on throu gh 


F 
on 


Arts. 


. 
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"the ſevetalſucceeding lines in this paſ- often happen by the careleſſneſs of com- 


: ſage, we are ohliged to change the idea poſitors. 


* — 


with which we ſet out, and find, at laſt, But though I am willing to make all 


that by the artful Phereclus we are to the allowance poſſible to an author, who 
underſtand, not what yre at firſt appre- raiſes our admiration too often not to 
hend, à wan of cunning and deſign; have a right to the utmoſt candour, 

but one wlio is ſkilled in the mechanical wherever he fails; yet I can find no ex- 
nt e gr . cuſe for an e ee he 

- It is with a liberty of the ſame un- has fallen into in tranſlating a paſfage 

ſuccelsful kind, that Mr. Pope has ren- of the tenth book. Diomed and lyflcs 
m— taking advantage of the night, fet out 

in order to view the Trojan camp. In 


7 wert woo unt Aena: Mae vg. their way they meet with Dolon, who 


V. 27 is going from thence to the Grecian, 


| Stern Lycaon's warlike race begun. | having ſeized this unfortunate adven- 


£ 
1 
IK. 


Fd 


nl 9 a turer, and examined him concerning 
1 ai N Sa of 1 the ſituation and deſigns of the enemy; 
f e 
ſynecdoche can acquit this expreſſion of i? Eee end, ee 
nonſenſe. The truth is, whoever ven- he 15 ſupp licating for K 
tures to ſtrike out of the common road, Weylouare d apes ow ye Nag NH tux . 
muſt be more than ordinarily careful, or 8 bd | X. 457% 
be will probably loſe his way. be ee EC ad 2 
This remind RE a * A on two ae 5. bas Anek by x * 

There our poet has been extremely. in! chat the head ſpoke after it had quitted 
Jurious to the ſenſe of his author, and | EE 


made him talk a language which he e, 


* — 
+ 


x 


** 
— 


. FR 


'4 


* 
* 
* 


* 


— , N 
4 — 


Waoͤill not chink this ſuppoſition improba- ” awulſim log poſſe: 
le; lince much more ulikely miſtakes * The molt plealing pifture in the whole 


: never uſes; the language, I mean, of The bead yet ſpeaking, mutter*d-as it fell, 
_ abſurdity. In the ſixth Iliad, Agamem- This 8 | 


,- Inv | uts me in mind of a wonderof the 
N aſſures Menclaus— LED _ fame Lind in the Fairy Queen,” where 
JJ tl EP... _ Corflambo is repreſented as blaſphem- 
Par tend aan”, woru, —_ Vi, bo, ing after his head had been ſtrück off 


But in Mr. Popeꝰs verſion, that chief tells ÞY Prince Arthur, | 


his brother— + -  » He ſmote at him wich all his, might ant 
| me r 14 man . N 
Juon ſhall periſh whole * bury all. So furiouſly, that, ere he wiſt, he found 
Perhaps it may be over - nice to remark, A 3 before him tumbling on the 
that as the deſtruction of Troy is firſt T. $7.22 .. TW”; 247 
mentioned, it has a little the appearance "Op Nees bis babyling r 
'of nonſenſe to talk afterwards of her And curs'd his God, that did him fo con- 
burying her ſons. However, the latter fund, © © Bock iv. 8. 
part of this verſe directly contradicts te + SO Ts 
original . is ſo far from But Corflambo was the ſon of a gianteſs, 


aſſerting that ion thould bury all her and could conquer whole kingdoms by 


inhabitants, that he pronounces poſi- only looking at them. We'may, per- 


tively, they ſhould not be buried at all: - haps, therefore allow.him to talk, when 
a calamity, in the opinion of the an- every other man muſt be Ment ; whereas 
tients, of all others the moſt terrible. there. is nothing in the hiſtory of poor 
But poſſibly the error may lie in the Dolon, that can give him the leaſt pre- 


printer, not in the poet; and perhaps the tence to this ſingular, privilege. . The 


ine originally ſtood thus: truth is, Mr. Pope ſeems to have been 
Inon mall periſh whole, Inbaryd, all. eld into this, blunder by Scaliger, who 
1 3 — l 


e i the ſame ſenſe to the verle, 
If ſo, both my objections vaniſn; and and then with great wiſdom and gravity 
thoſe who are converſant with the preſs, obſerves, falſum eſt @ pulmone caput 


L, 


Es wywy, wells guns wv ariry beg, 
Tescigerg Xοονον , age No Tio ran, | 
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Iliad, is, I think, the parting of Hector 
and Andromache : and our excellent 
tranſlator has, in general, very ſucceſs-" 
fully copied it, But in ſome places he 


ſeems not to have touched it with that 


delicacy, of,pencil, which graces the ori- 
ginal ; as he has entirely loſt the beaut 

of one of the + od] Hector is repre- 
ſented as extending his arms to embrace 
the little Aſtyanax, who being terrified 
with the unuſual a 
in armour,' throws himſelf back upon 
his nurſe's breaſt, and falls into tears:” 
But though the hero and his ſon were 


, deſigned to draw our principal attention, 
Homer intended lkewilt that we ſhould 
caſt a glance towards the nurſe, Ac- 
cordingly, he does not mark her out 
merely by the name of her office; but 


adds an epithet to ſhew that ſhe makes: 
no incontiderable' figure in the piece 
his does not ſimply call her 7%, but 
ade enn. This circumſtance Mr. 
Pope has entirely overlooked: _ 
Ng emuyy . Teudog. opt eur peu. H Exlups 


Ao waig weg v eU gute THhring 


1 
Lat 


Cm een” exploring vort hes veuailes vos? 
Ex N eyed nary Tt ids, Heb merle 
A c fer c vv N peu 
Kai vm pary 107th en A He. majphpronTey, 
Thus having ſaid, the illuſtrious chief of 
Tro | Ss 
$tretch'd his fond arms to claſp the lovely, 


boyz: 3 | 
The bade elung crying to his nurſe's breaſt, 


Scar'd by the dazzling. helm and nodding 
| creſt ._ 755 i 
With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil'd, 
And Hector haſted to relieve his child e 
The g/itt'ring terrors, from his head un- 
92 bound, I £93 e unn tu; 
And placed the beaming helmet on the 

ground. | | 


I was going to objbet to the girrerinx 


ferrors, in the laſt line But one: but I 


have already taken notice of theſe little 
affected expeſſlons, where the ſubſtan- 
tive is ſet at varjance with it's attribute. 

It is the obſervation af Quinctilian, 
that no poet everexcelled Homer in the 


ſublimitywith which he treats great ſub- 


jects, or in the delicacy and propriety 
he always difcovers in the management 


of mall ones, There is a paſſage in 


* 


rance of 2 man 


the ninth Iliad, which will juſtify the 
truth of the latter of theſe obſervations, 


When Achilley receives Ajax and UI 


ſes in his tent, ho were ſent to him in 
the name 0: Agamemnon, in order to 


prevail with him to return to the army; 
Homer gives a very minute account o 
2 nuke. 0 


ö the entertainment hi ch * as pre | 


for them uponꝭtliat oc. It is im- 


poſſible, perhaps, in zhgdern langunge, 


to preſerve the fame dignity in de ſer ip 

tions of this kind, which ſo conſiderabiy 
raifes the original: and indeed Mr. Fope 
wirns his readers not to ehe much” 
beauty in the picture. However, a 
tranſlator ſnoulꝭ be careful not to chr 
in any additionabeircumſtans, Which 
may lower and debe the gie g which? 
yet Mr. Pope has; in bis EU of the” 
ene fn TT APR IO STE 790g 


"£44 


Tlup ee Magie dbig cory Sei 29:25 geg. n 


Mean while Patroclus /wearss; the fe to 
rale. Ke ONE OR een 


Own hs went Beete dome 
this give you the ide f a grey cook 


at 4 kitchen tire? wheress nothing 


of this kind is ſuggeſted i the ori- 
ginal. On the contrary, the epithet 
Hg ſeems to have been added by Ho- 
mer, in order to reconcile us 0 the 


meanneſs of the actioh, By reminding 


us of the high character of the perſon 
who is engaged in it; and, as Mr. Ad- 
diton ovierves of Viręs ls hufbandman, 
that © he toſſes about his dung with an 
© air of gracefulneſs ;* one may, with 
the fame truth, ſay of Homer s hero, 
that he lights his fire with an air of dig- 


nity. 


I intended to have cloſed theſe haſty 
objections, with laving before you ſome 
of thoſe paſſages, where Mr:Pope ſeems | 
to have equalled; or kxcelled his origi- 
nal: But 1 perceive I hive 4ftady ex- 
tended my letter beyond a reaforable 
limit: Iwill referve therefore chat more 
pleaſing, as well as much eaſier taff, ta 

ome future oceaſion. In the nian time, 
T deſire you will look upon thoſe re- 
marks, not äs proetediye from © ſpirit 
of cavil, (than which T'knSw not any 
more truly contemptitle) but as zn in. 
ſtance of my having read your favourite 
poet with that attention, which his on 
unequalled merit, and your ſudtcious, 
recommendation; inoſt deſervediy claun. 


LET. 


Have had occaſion a thouſand times 
| fince I ſaw yon, to wiſh myſelf in 
the land where all things are forgotten; 
at leaſt, that I did not live in the me- 1 
mory of certain reſtleſs mortals of your 
acquaintance, who are viſitors by profel- . 
fon. The misfortune is, no retirement 
zs ſo remote, nor ſanctuary ſo ſacred, 


as to afford a protection from their im- 
tinence; and though one were to fly 


do the deſart, and take refuge in the 
_ cells of ſaints and hermits, one ſhould 


be alarmed with their unmeaning woice 
crying even in the quilderneſs. They 


| ſpread themſelves, in truth, over the 


whole face 'of the Jand, and lay waſte 


the faireſt hours of converſation. For 
my own part, (to ipeak of them in a 
my le ſuitable to their taſte and talents) 
I look upon them, not as paying viſits, 


but wi/i#2t:ons; and am never abliged to 


give audience to one of this ſpecies, 


that I do not conſider myſelf as under a 


judgment for thoſe numberleſs hours. 
- which I have ſpent in vain. If theſe. 
ſons and daughters of idleneſs and folly 
would be perſuaded to enter into an ex- 
Cluſive ſociety among themſelves, the 
. reſt of the world migh poſſeſs their mo- 


— 
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ments unmoleſted but nothing lefs will 
ſatisſy them than opening a general 
commerce, and ſailing. into every port 
where choice or chance my drive them, 
Were we to live, indeed, to the years of 
the Antediluvians, one might afford to 
reſign ſome part of one's own time, in 
charitable relief of the unſufferable 
weight of theirs; but ſince the days of 


man are ſhrunk into a few haſty revolu- 


tions of the ſun, whole afternoons are 
much too conſiderable a ſacrifice to be 
offered up to tame civility. What heigh- 
tens the contempt of this character, is 
that they who have ſo much of the form, 
have always leaſt of the power of friend- 
ſhip: and though they. will craze therr 
chariot whelts (as Milton expreſſes it) 
to deſtroy your repoſe ; they would not 
drive half the length of a ſtreet to aſſiſt 
your diftreſs. 3 

It was owing to an interruption from 
one of theſe obſequious intruders, that 
I was prevented keeping my engagement 
with you yeſterday; and you mult in- 
dulge me in this diſcharge of my in- 


vective againſt the ridiculous occaſion of 
. ſo mortitying a diſappointment. Adieu. 


1 am, &c. | 


* 


3 TO HORTENSIUS. 


\ 14 1 i | 
A O be able to ſuppreſs my acknow- 
ledgments of the pleaſure I re- 

ceved from your approbation, were to 
ſhew that I do not deſerve it; for is it 
poſſible to value the praiſe of the judi- 
cious as one ought, and yet be filent 
under it's influence? I can with ſtrict 
truth ſay of you what a Greek poet did 
of Plato, who, reading his 333 to 


_- circle where that great philoſopher was 


reſent, and finding himſelf deſerted at 
ngth by all the reſt of the. company 


_ . cried out I will proceed, neverthe- 
. © leſs, for Plato is himſelſ an audience.“ 


True fame, indeed, is no more in the 


gift than in the poſſeſſion of numbers, 


7 


| MAY 8, 1747. 
as it is only in the diſpoſal of the wiſe 
and the impartial. But if both thoſe 
qualifications muſt concur to give va- 
lidity to a vote of this, kind, how little 
reaſon has an author to be either depreſſed 
or elated by general cenſure or applauſe? 
The triumphs of genius are not like 

- thoſe of ancient heroiſm, where the 
meaneſt captive made a part of the 
pomp, as well as the nobleſt. It is not 
the multitude, but the dignity of thoſe 
that compoſe her followers; that can add 
any thing to her real glory ; and a ſingle 
attendant may often render her more 
truly illuſtrious, than a whole train of 
common admirers. I am ſure, at leaſt, 

e I have 


T have no ambition of drawing after me 
yulgar acclamations ; and whilſt I have 
the happineſs to enjoy your applauſe, I 


can tell me, I dare ſay, whoſe ob- 
ſervation it is, That of all the actions of 
our life nothing is more uncommon, than 
to laugh or cry with a good grace. But 
8 I cannot recolle& the author, I 
ſhall always retain his maxim; as, in- 


truth of it to my mind. I had particu- 
larly an occaſion to ſee one part of it ve- 
rified in the treatiſe I herewith return 
ou: for never, ſurely, was mirth more 
injudiciouſly directed, than that which 
this writer of your acquaintance has em- 
ployed. To drole upon the eſtabliſhed 
religion of a country, and laugh at the 
moſt ſacred and inviolable of her ordi- 
nances, is as far removed from good po- 
litics, as it is from good manners. It 
1s indeed upon maxims of policy alone, 
that one can reaſon with thoſe who pur- 
ſue the principles, which this author has 
embraced. I will add, therefore, (ſince, 
it Teems, you ſometimes communicate to 
him my letters) that to endeavour to 
leſſen the veneration which is due to 
the religious inſtitutions of a nation, 
when they neither run counter te any of 
the great lines of morality, nor oppoſe 
the natural rights of mankind, is a ſort 
of zeal which I know not by what epi- 
thet ſufficiently to ſtigmatize : it is at- 
tacking the ſtrongeſt hold of ſociety, and 
attempting to deſtroy the firmeſt guard 
of human ſecurity. Far am I, indeed, 
from thinkinꝑ there is no other; or that 
the notion of a moral ſenſe is a vain and 
e ee hypotheſis. But wonderfully 

imited muſt the experience of thoſe phi- 
loſophers undoubtedly be, who imagine, 
that an implanted love of virtue is ſuffi- 
cient to conduct the generality of man- 
kind through the paths of moral duties, 
and ſuperſede the neceſſity of a farther 
and more powerful guide. A ſenſe of 
honour, likewiſe, where it operates in 
it's true and genuine vigour, is, I con- 
feſs, a moſt noble and powerful princi- 
ple; but far too refined a motive of ac- 
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wor who never forget an thing, 


deed,every day's occurrences ſuggeſt the 
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ſhall always conſider myſelf in poſſeſſion 
of the trueſt fame. Adieu. I am, &c. 


LETTER XLVI. 


TO CLYTANDER, 


| SEPTEMBER 10, 7738. 
tion, even for the more cultivated part 
of our ſpecies to adopt in general: and 
in fact, we find it much oftener pro- 
feſſed than purſued. Nor are the laws 
of a community ſufficient to anſwer. al 
the reſtraining purpoſes of government; 


as there are many moral points, which 


it is impoſſible to ſecure by expreſs pro- 
viſions. Human inſtitutions can reach 
no farther than to certain general du- 
ties, in which the collective welfare of 
ſociety is more particularly concerned. 
Whatever elſe is neceſſary for the eaſe 
and happineſs of ſocial intercourſe, can 
be derived only from the affiſtance of re- 
ligion; which influences the nicer con- 
nections and dependencies of mankind, 
as it regulates and corrects the heart. 
How many tyrranies may I exerciſe as 
a parent, how many hardſhips may I 
inffict as a maſter, if I take the ſtatutes 


of my country for the only guides of my 


actions, and think every thing lawful 
that is not immediately penaf? The 
truth is, a man may be injured in a va- 
riety of inſtances 5 more atrociouſly, 
than by what the law confiders either as 
a frakid or a robbery. Now in caſes of 
this kind, (and many very important 
caſes of this kind there are) to remove 
the bars of religibn, is to throw open the 
gates of oppreſſion: it is to leave the ho- 
neſt expoled to the injurious inroads of 
thoſe (and they are far, perhaps, the 
greateſt part of mankind) who, though 
theywould neverdo juſtice aud love merty,. 
in compliance with the dictates of na- 
ture; would ſcrupulouſly practiſe both 
in obedience to the rules of revela- 
tian, f | 
The groſs of our ſpecies can never 

indeed, be influenced by abſtract rea- 
ſoning, nor captivated by the naked 
charms of virtue: on the contrary, no- 
thing ſeems more evident than that the 
generality of mankind muſt beengaged 
by ſenſible objects, muſt be wrought 
upon by their hopes and fears. And 
this has been the conſtant maxim of all 
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the celebrated legiſlators, from the ear- 
leſt eſtabliſhment of government, to 
this preſent hour. It is true, indeed, 
that none have contended more warmly 
than the ancients for the dignity of hu- 
man nature, and the native diſpoſition of 
the ſoul to be enamoured with the beauty 
of virtue: but it is equally true, that 
none have more ftrenuouſly inculcated 
the expediency of adding the authority 
of religion to the ſuggeſtions of nature, 
and maintaining à reverence to the ap- 
inted ceremonies of public worſhip. 
he ſentimentsof Pythagoras (or who- 
ever he be who wasauthor of thole verſes 
which paſs under that philoſopher's 
name) are well known upon this ſub- 
01h BS 1 
| Aﬀrevrug pat) De Je; vogue We Stex Te, 
Tyate, ; 

Many indeed are the ancient paſſages 
which might be produced in ſupport of 
this aſſertion, if it were neceſſary to pro- 
duce any paſſages of this kind to you, 
whom r have fo often heard contend for 

the ſame truth with all the awakening 
wers of learning and eloquence. Sut- 
er me, however, for the benefit of your 
acquaintance, to remind you of one or 
two, which I do not remember ever to 
have ſeen quoted. 0 
Livy has recorded a ſpeech of Appius 
Claudius Craſſus, which he made in op- 
porter to [certain demands of the tri- 
unes. That zealous ſenator warmly 
argues againſta dmitting the plebeians 
into a ſhare of the conſular dignity; from 
the power of taking the auſpices bein 
originally and ſolely veſted in the patri- 
cian order. © But perhaps, ſays Craſſus, 
© T ſhall be told, that the pecking of a 
© chicken, &c. are trifles unworthy of 
regard: trifling, however, as theſe ce- 
© remonies may now be deemed, it was 
© by the ſtrict obſervance of them, that 
© our anceſtors raiſed this common- 
wealth to it's preſent point of gran- 
deur.* Parva ſunt bac: ſed para 
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iſta non contemnendo, majores noſtri maxi- 
mam hanc rem fecerunt, Agreeably to 
this principle, the Roman hiſtorian of the 
life of Alexander deſcribes that mo- 
narch, after having killed his friend 
Clitus, as conſidering, in his cool mo- 
ments, whether the gods had not per- 
mitted him to be guilty of that horrid 
act, in puniſhment for his irreligious 
neglect of their ſacred rites. And Ju- - 
venal * imputes the ſource of that tor- 
rent of vice which broke in upon the age 
in which he wrote, to the general diſbe- 
lief that prevailed of the public doc- 
tines of their eſtabliſhed religon. Thoſe 
tenets, he tells us, that influenced the 


glorious conduct of the Curii, the Sci- 


ios, the Fabricii, and the Camilli, were 
in his days, fo totally Aa as ſcarce 
to be received even by children. It were 
well for ſome parts of the Chriſtian 
world, if the ſame obſervation might not 
with juctice be extended beyond the li- 
mits of ancient Rome: and I aften re- 
fle& upon the very judicious remark of 
a great writer of the laſt century, who 
takes notice, ' That the generality of 


Chriſtendom is now well-nigh arrived 


at that fatal condition, which immedi- 
ately preceded the deſtruction of the 
worſhip of the antient world ; when the 
face of religion, in their public aſſem- 
blies, was quite different trom that ap- 
rehenſion which men had concerning it 
in private. 
Nothing, moſt certainly, could leſs 
plead the ſanction of reaſon, than the 
general rites of pagan worſhip. Weak 
and abſurd, however, as they were in 
themſelves, and indeed in the eſtimation 
too of all the wiſer ſort ; yet the more 
thinking and judicious part, both of 
their ſtateſinen and philofophers, unani- 
mouſly concurred in ſupporting them as 
ſacred and inviolable : well perſuaded, 
no doubt, that religion is, the ſtrongeſt 
cement in the great ſtructure of moral 
government. Farewel, | 
I am, &c. 


* Sat, II. 149. 
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I Look upon every day wherein I have 


not ſome communication with my 


pen every afternoon to write to you, as 
regularly as I drink my tea, or per- 


form any the like important article of ' 


my life, 


I frequently bleſs the happy art that 


affords me a means of conveying myſelf. 


to you at this diſtance, and, by an eaſy 
kind of magic, thus tranſports me to 
your parlour at a time when I could not 
gain admittance by any other method. 
Ofall people in the world, indeed, none 
are more obliged to this paper com- 
merce, than friends and lovers. It is 
by this they elude, in ſome degree, the 
malevolence of fate, and can enjoy an 
intercourſe with each other, though the 


.. 


Cleora as a day loſt ; and I take up my 


o 
U 


* : pr 


LETTER XLVII. 


TO CLEORA. 


| SEPTEMBER, 2. 

Alps themſelves ſhall riſe up between 
them. Even this imaginary I: 
tion of your ſociety is far more pleaſing 


to me, than the real enjoyment of any 


other converſation the whote world could 
fupply. The truth is, I have loſt all re- 
liſh for any but yours; and if I were 
invited to an afſembly of all the wits of 
the Auguſtan age, or all the heroes that 
Plutarch has celebrated, I fhould neither 
have ſpirits nor curioſity to be of the 
party. Yet, with all this indolence or 
indifference about me, I would take a 
voyage as far as the pole to ſup with 
Cleora on a lettuce, or only to hold the 
bowl while ſhe mixed the ſyllabub. 
Such happy evenings I once knew : ah, 
Cleora ! will they never return? Adieu. 


LETTER ava | 


TO EUPHRONIUS. 


1 Have read the performance you com- 
municated to me, with all the atten- 
tion you required; and I can with ſtrict 
ſincerity apply to your friend's verſes, 
what an ancient has obſerved of the 
ſame number of Spartans vrho defended 
the paſſage of Thermopylæ — Nunquam 
Vid: plures trecentos! Never, indeed, 
was there greater energy of language 
and ſentiment united together in the 
ſame compals of lines: and it would be 
an injuſtice to the world, as well as to 
himſelf, to ſuppreſs ſo animated and ſo 
uſeful a compoſition. 

A ſatiriſt of true genius, who is 
warmed by a generous indignation of 
vice, and whoſe cenſures are conducted 
by candour and truth, merits the ap- 
plauſe of every friend to virtue. He 
may be conſidered as a ſort of ſupple- 


ment to the legiſlative authority of his 


country; as aſſiſting the unavoidable de- 
fects of all legal inſtitutions for the re- 
gulating of manners, and ſtriking ter- 
ror even where the divine prohibitions 
themſelves are held in contempt. The 
ſtrongeſt defencę, perhaps, againſt the 
inroads of vice, among the more culti- 


vated pus of our ſpecies, is welt-direAed 
ridicule: they who fear nothing elſe, 
dread to be marked out to the contempt 


and indignation of the world. There 


is no ſucceeding in the ſecret purpoſes of 
diſhoneſty, without preſerving ſome ſort 
of credit among mankind ; as there can- 
not exiſt a more impotent creature than 
a knave convict. To expoſe, therefore, 
the falle pretenſions of counterfeit vir- 
tue, is to diſarm it at once of all power 
of miſchief, and to pertorm a public 
ſervice of the moſt advantageous kind, 
in which any man can employ his time 
and his talents. The voice, indeed, of 
an honeſt ſatiriſt is not only beneficial to 
the world, as giving alarm againſt the 
deſigns of an enemy ſo dangerous to all 
ſocial intercourſe; but as proving like- 
wiſe the moſt efficacious preventive to 
others, of aſſuming the {ame character 
of diſtinguiſhed infamy. Few are ſo to- 
tally vitiated, as to have abandoned all 
ſentiments of ſhame; and when every 


other principle of integrity is ſurren- 


dered, we generally find the conflict is 
ſtill maintained in this laſt poſt of retreat- 
ing virtue. In this view, therefore, it 

12 ſhould 


mium. 
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ſhould ſcem the function of a ſatiriſt, 
may he juſtified, notwithſtanding it 


ſhould be true (what an excellent mo- 


raliſt has aſſerted) that his chaſtiſe- 
ments rather exaſperate, than reclaim 
thoſe on whom they fall. Perhaps, no 
human penalties are of any moral ad- 
vantage to the criminal himſelf; and 
the principal benefit that ſeeems to be 
derived from civil punifhments gf any 
kind, is their reſtraining influence upon 
the conduct of others. i 
It is not every arm, however, that is 
ualified to manage this formidable 
Ne The arrows of ſatire, when they 
are not pointed by virtue, as well as wit, 


recoil back upon the hand that directs, 


them, and wound. none but him from 
whom they praceed. Accordingly, Ho- 
race reſts. the whole ſucceſs of writ- 
ings of this fort upon the poet's being 


integer ipſe; free himſelf from thoſe im - 
moral ſtains which he points out in 


. others. There cannot, indeed, be a more 


odious, nor at the ſame time a more 


contemptible charagter than that of a 


vitious ſatirift— 


Quis cœlum terris non miſceat & mare cœlo, 
Si fur diſpliceat Verri, bemicida Miloni ? 7 
| vv. 


The moſt favourable light in which a 


cenſor of this ſpecies could poſſibly be 


viewed, would be that of a public exe- 
cutioner, who inflicts the puniſhment 
on others which he has already merited 
himſelf. But the truth of it is, he is not 

ualified even for ſo wretched an of- 

ce; and there is nothing to be dread- 
ed from a ſatiriſt of known diſhoneſty, 
but his applauſe. Adieu. 


LETTER XLIX. 


TO PALAMEDES. 


EREMON is never more un- 


welcome, than at that ſeaſon in 


_ which you will probablyhave the greateſt 
ſhare of it ; and as I ſhould be extremely 


unwilling to add to the number of thoſe, 
who, in pure good manners, may inter- 
rupt your enjoyments, J chuſe to give 

ou my congratulations a little prema- 
turely. After the happy office ſhall be 
completed, your moments will be too 
valuable to be laid out in forms ; and it 
would be paying a compliment with a 
very ill grace, to draw off your eyes 
from the higheſt beauty, though it were 
to turn them on the moſt exquiſite wit. 
J hope, however, you will give me 
timely notice of your wedding-day, that 
I may be prepared with my epithala- 
I have already laid in half a 
dozen deities extremely proper for the 
occaſion, and have even made ſome pro- 
greſs in my firſt ſimilx. But Iam fome- 


5 8 po» 
| \ AUGUST 2, 1734. 
what at a loſs how to proceed, not 


being able to determine whether your 


future bride is moſt like Venus or 
Hebe. That ſhe reſembles both, is uni- 
verially agreed, I find, by thoſe who 
have ſeen her. But it would be offend- 
ing, you know, againſt all the rules of 
poetical juſtice, if I ſhould only ſay ſheis 
as handſome as ſhe is young, when after 
all, perhaps, the truth may be, that ſhe 
has even more beauty than youth. In 
the meanwhile, 'I am turning over all 
the tender compliments that love has in- 
ſpired, from the Leſbia of Catullus to 
the Chloe of Prior, and hope to gather 
ſuch a collection of flowers as may not 
be unworthy of entering into a grind 
compoſed for your Stella. But before you 
introduce me as a poet, let me be recom- 
mended to her by a much better title 

and aſſure her, that I am your, &c. 


RS LETTER: b- 


TO EUPHRONIUS, © ä 


Am much inclined to join with you 

in thinking, that the wache had no 
peculiar word in their language, which 
anſwers preciſely to what we call good- 


ſenſe in ours. For though prudentia in- 
deed ſeems frequently uſed by their beſt 
writers to expreſs that idea, yet it is not 
conſined to that ſingle meaning, but is 
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often applied * them to ſignify {kill in the moſt ſenſible of poets has juſtly ob- 
any Arava * = — ſerved, | | 
is ſomething very diſtinct from know- f | 
ledge ; and f is A inſtance of the po- Faun wan the 2 
very of the Latin language, that ſhe is Rectitude of underſtanding is 
obliged to uſe the ſame word as a mark moſt uſeful, as well as the moſt noble of 
for two ſuch different ideas. human endewments, as it is the ſove- 
Were I to explain what I underſtand reign guide and director in every branch 
by good - ſenſe, I ſhould call it right rea- of civil and ſocial intercourſe. ; 
ſon; but right reaſon that ariſes, not Upon whatever occaſion this enlight- 
from formal and logical deductions, but ening faculty is exerted, it is always 
from a ſort of intuitive faculty in the ſure to act with diſtinguiſhed eminencez 
ſoul, which diſtinguiſhes by immediate but it's chief and peculiar province ſeems - 
perception: a kind of innate ſagacity, to lie in the commerce of the. world. 
that in many of it's properties ſeem very Accordingly we may oblerve, that thoſe 
much to reſemble inftint. It would who haveconverſed more with men than 
be improper, therefore, to ſay, that Sir with books, whoſe wiſdom is derived 
1/aac Newton ſhewed his good-ſenſe by rather from experience than contempla- 
thoſe amazing diſcoveries which he made tion, generally poſſeſs this happy talent 
in natural philoſophy : the operations of with ſuperior perfection: for good-ſenſe, 
this gift of Heaven are rather inſtanta- though it cannot be acquired, may be 
ncous, than the retult of any tedious improved; and the world, I believe, 
roceſs. Like Diomed, after Minerva will ever be found to afford the moit 
had endowed him with the power of diſ- Kindly foil for it's cultivation. 
cerning gods from mortals, the man of I know not whether true good-ſenſe 
good - jenſe dilcovers at once the truth of is not a more uncommon quality even 
thoſe objects he is moſt concerned to than true wit; as there is nothing, per- 
diſtinguiſh; and conducts himſelf with haps, more extraordinary than to meet 
ſuitable caution and iecurity. with a perſon, whoſe entireco and 
It is for this reaſon, poſſibly, that this notions are under the direction OS this 
quality of the mind is not ſo ofen found fupreme guide. The ſingle inſtance at 
united with learning as one could with: leaft, which Icould produce of it's acting 
for Good- ſenſe being accuſtomed to re- ſteadily and invariably throughout the 
ceive her diſcoveries without labour or whole of character, is that which Eu- 
ſtudy, the cannot ſo eafily wait for thoſe phronius, I am ſure, would not allow - 
truths, which being placed at a diſtance, me to mention: at the fame time, per- 
and lying concealed under numberleſs haps, I am rendering my own preten- 
covers, require much pains and appli- ſions of this kind extremely queſtion- 
cation to unfold. able, when J thus venture to throw be- 
But though goõd. ſenſe is not in the fore you my ſentiments upon a ſubject, 
number, nor always, it mult be owned, in of which you are univerially acknow- 
the company of the ſciences; yet it is, as ledged ſo perfect a maſter. I am, &c. 


LETTER 1 


TO PALEMON. 
MAY 29, 1743. 


133 your letters in the number of 
my moſt valuable poſſeſſions, and 
ee them as ſo many prophetical 

ares upon which the fate of our dil- 
tracted nation is inicribed. But in ex- 
change for the maxims of a patriot, I 
can only ſend you the reveries of a re- 
cluſe, and give you the ſtones of the 
breck for the gold of Ophir. Never, in- 
deed, Palemon, was there a commerce 
more unqual, than that wherein you 


are contented to engage with me ; and I 
could ſcarce anſwer it to my conſcience 
to continue a traffic, where the whole 
benefit accrues ſingly to myſelf, did 1 
not know, that to confer without the 
poſſibility of an advantage, is the moſt 
pleaſing exerciſe of generofity. I will 
venture then to make uſe of a privilege 
which I have long enjoyed; as I well 
know you love to mix the meditations 


of the philoſopher with the reflections of 
| the 
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the ſtateſman, and can turn with equal 
reliſh from the politics of 'Tacitus to 
the morals of Seneca. | 

I was in my garden this morning 
fomewhot earlier than uſual, when the 
fun, as Milton deſcribes him, 


With wheels yet hov'ring o'er the ocean brim 


Shot parallel to th' earth his dewy ray. 


There is ſomething in the opening of the 
dawnat this ſeaſon of the year, that en- 


livens the mind with a ſort of chearful 


ſeriouſneſs, andfills it with a certain calm 
rapture in the conſciouſneſs of it's exiſt- 
ence. For my own part at leaſt, the riſ- 
ing of the ſun has the ſame effect on me, 
as it is faid to have had on the celebrated 
ſtatue of Memnon : and I never obſerve 
that glorious luminary breaking out 
upon me, that I do not find myſelf har- 
monized for the whole day. | 

. Whilſt I was enjoying the freſhneſs 
and tranquillity of this early ſeaſon, and 
conſidering the many reaſons I had to 


Join in offering up that orning incenſe, 


which the poet I juſt now mentioned 
repreſents as particularly ariſing at this 
hour from the earth's great altar; I could 
not but eſtem it as a principal bleſſing, 
that I was entering upon a new day 
with health and ſpirits. To awake with 
recruited vigour for the tranſactions of 
life, is a merey ſo generally diſpenſed, 
that it paſſes, like other the ordinary 
bounties of Providence, without mak - 
ing it's due impreſſion. Yet were one 
never to riſe under theſe happy circum- 
ſtances, without reflecting what num- 
bers there are, who (to uſe the language 
of the moſt pathetic of authors) when 
they ſfaid—My bed ſhall comfort me, 
any couch ſhall eaſe my complaint; 
were, like him, full of tofſizgs to and 
fro, unto the dawwing of the day, or 
ſeared with dreams, and terrified 
through wiſions—were one to conſi- 
der, I ſay, how many pals their nights 
in all the horrors of a diſturbed imagi- 


nation, or all the waketulneſs of real 


pains, one could not find one's ſelf ex- 
empt from ſuch uneaſy ſlumbers or ſuch 


terrible vigils, without double fatisfac- 


tion and gratitude. There is nothing, 
indeed, contributes more to render a 
man contented with that draught of life 
which is poured out to himſelf, than 
thus to rele on thoſe more. bitter in- 


gredients which are ſometimes mingied 


18 the cup ot others. 


——— I 


\ . 
In purſuing the ſame vein of thought, 
I could not but congratulate myſelf, 


that I had no part in that turbulent 


drama which was going to be re- acted 
upon the great ſtage of the world ; and 


rejoiced that it was my fortune to ſtand 


a diſtant and unengaged ſpectator of 
thoſe ſeveral characters that would 
ſhortly fill the ſcene. This ſuggeſted to 
my remembrance a paſſage in the Ro- 
man tragic poet, where he deſcribes the 
various purſuits of the buſy and ambi- 
_ world in very juſt and lively co- 

urs 


Ille ſuper bos aditus regum 

© Duraſque fores, expers ſomni, 
© Colit : Hic nullo fine beatus 
Componit opes, gavis inbians, 
© Et congeſto pauper in auro g. 
© Tilum populi favor attonitum, 
s Flutugue magis mobile wulgus, 
Aura tumidum tollit inani. 
Hic clamaſi rabioſa fori 

© Furgia mendens improbus, iras 
Et werba locat. 


And I could not forbear ſaying to 
myſelf, in the language of the ſamè au- 


thor - | 


| «© Ms mea tellus 
«& Lare ſecr to tutogue tegat !” 


Yet this circumſtance, vhich your friend 
conſiders as ſo valuable a privilege, has 
been eſteemed by others as the moſt ſe- 
vere of afflictions. The celebrated Count 
de Buſſy Rabutin has written a little 
treatiſe, wherein, after having ſhewn 
that the greateſt man upon the ſtage of 
the world are generally the moſt un- 
happy, he cloſes the account by produc- 
ing himſelf as an inſtance of the truth 
of what he had. been advancing. But 
can you gueſs, Palemon, what this ter- 
rible diſaſter was, which thus entitled 
him toarank in the number of theſe un- 
fortunate heroes ? He had compoſed, 
it ſeems, certain ſatirical pieces which 
gave offence to Lewis the XIVth ; for 
which reaſon that monarch baniſhed him 
from the ſlavery and dependance of a 
court, to live in eaſe and freedom at his 
country-houſe. But the world had taken 
too ftrong poſſeſſion of his heart, to ſuf- 
fer him to leave even the worſt part of 
it without reluctance; and, like the pa- 
triarch's wife, he looked back with re- 
gret upon the ſcene from which he was 
kindly driven, though there was no- 
thing in the proſpe& but flames. Adieu. 

I am, &c. 
LE T- 


* 
ener 
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"LETTER LI 


UR ELV, Euphronius, the ſpirit 
of criticiſm has ſtrangely cpolletled 
you. How elle could you be willing to 
ſtep aſide ſo oſten from the amuſements 
of the gayeſt ſcenes, in order to examine 
with me certain beauties, far other than 
. thoſe which at preſent, it might be ima- 
gined, would wholly engage your atten- 
tion? Who, indeed, that fees my 
friend over-night ſupporting the viva- 
city of the moſt ſprightly aſſemblies, 
would expect to find him the next morn- 
ing gravely poring over antiquated 
Greek, and weighing the merits of an- 
tient and modern geniuſes? But I have 
long admired you as an elegant pectator 
formarum, in every ſenſe of the expreſ- 
ſion; and you can turn, I know, from 
the charms of beauty to thoſe of wit, 
with the ſame refinement of taſte and 
rapture. I may venture therefore to re- 
ſume our critical correſpondence without 
the form of an apology; as it is the ſin- 
gular character of Euphronius, to re- 
concile the philoſopher with the man of 
the world, and judiciouſly divide his 
hours between action and retirement. 
What has been ſaid of a celebrated 
French tranſlator, may with equal juſ- 
tice be applied to Mr. Pope, That it is 
doubtfu Feier the dead or the living 
are moſt obliged to him. His tranſla- 
tions of Homer, and imitations of Ho- 
race, have introduced to the acquaint- 
ance of the Engliſh reader, two of the 
moſt conſiderable authors in all antiqui- 
ty; as indeed they are equal to the cre- 
dit of ſo many original works. A man 
muſt have a very conſiderable ſhare of 
the different ſpirit which diſtinguiſhes 
thoſe moſt admirable poets, who is ca- 
pable of repreſenting, in his own lan- 


guage, ſo true an image of their reſpec- 


ti manners. If we look no farther 
than theſe works themſelves, without 
conſidering them with reſpect to any at- 
tempts of the ſame nature which have 
been made by others, we ſhall have ſuf- 
ficient reaſon to eſteem them for their 
own intrinſic merit. But hoy will this 
uncommon genius riſe in our admira- 
tion, when we compare his claſſical 
tranſlations with thoſe ſimilar perform- 


TO EUPHRONIUS. 


AUGUST 20, 1742. 
ances, which have employed ſome of 
the moſt celebrated of our poets? I have 
lately been turning over the Iliad with 
this view; and perhaps it will be no un- 
entertaining amulement to you, to ex- 
amine the teveral copies which I have 
collected of the original, as taken by ſome 
ot the moiPtonfierable of our Engliſh 
matters. To ſingle them out tor this 

purpoſe according to the order of the 
particular books, or paſſages, upon 
which they have reſpectively exerciſed 
their pencils, the pretenſions of Mr. 
Tickel'ftand firſt to be examined. 

The action of che Thad opens, you 
know, with the ſpeech of Chryſes, 
whoſe daughter, having been taken c 
tive by the Grecians, was allotted ts 
 Agamemnon. This venerable prieſt of 
Apollo is repreſented as addreſſing him- 
ſelt to the Grecian chiets, in the follow- 
ing pathetic ſimplicity of eloquence. 


Argudcu v8, Nu WANG 8K; a42t; AN, 
T. CY Vent de, Our dH ty leg, 


Eunefcmi IIc ac oh, & & c i 


Laces de pros Avo alle Ono, Tr & an Cty As, 
Aue Aeg (401 Hνν]//ẽ K αννονοννπννα 
N 1. 47. 
© Great Atreus' ſons, and warlike Greece, 
© attend, 
Soma th'immortal Gods your cauſe defend, 
So may you Priam's lofty buiwarks burn, 
And rich in gather'd ſpoils to Greece return, 
© As, for theſe gifts my daughter you beſtow, 
And rev'rence due to great Apollo ſhew, 
© Jove's fav'rite offspring, terrible in war, 
© Who ſend: his ſhafts unerring from afar.” 
T'icx Er, 


That affecting tenderneſs of the father, 
which Homer has marked out by the 
melancholy flow of the line, as well as 
by the endearing expreſſion of 


TletSes dr (91 runes uot, 25 


is entirely loſt by Mr. Tickel. When 
Chryſes coldly mentions his daughter, 
without a ſingle epithet of concern or 
affection, he ſeems much too indifferent 
himſelf to move the audience in his fa- 
vour. But the whole paſſage, as it ſtands 
in Mr. Pope's Iliad, is in general ani- 
mated with a far more lively ſpirit of po- 
etry. Who can obſerve the moving 
| Poſture 
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„ 

of ſupplication in which he has 

the venerable old _ — 

ins out his arms in a ecting 

* intreaty, without ſharing in 
bis diſtreſs, and melting into pity ? 

Fe kings and warriors! may your vows be 

crown d 


And Troy's proud walls lie level with the 
ground: : 
May Jove reſtore you, when your toils are 


| o'er, 
Safe to the pleaſures of your native ſhore 2 
But, oh! relieve a wretched parent's pain, 
And give Chryſeis to theſe arms again. 
E mercy fail, yet let my preſents move, 
And dread avenging Phœbus, ſon of Jove. 
N OE. 


The inſinuation with which Chryſes 

cloſes his ſpeech, that the Grecians muſt 

expect the indignation of Apollo would 

purſue them if they rejected the petition 

of his prieſt, is happily intimated by a 
| Engle epithet— Th 

And dread avenging Phæbus; 


whereas the other tranſlator takes the 
compaſs of three lines toexpreſs the ſame 
thought leſs ſtrongly. | | 
When the heralds are ſent by Aga- 
memnon to Achilles, in order to de- 
mand Briſeis; that chief is prevailed 
upon to part with her: and accordingly 
directs Patroclus to deliver up this con- 
teſted beauty into their hands: 


Tarox). S- Je pico exemeted* reps, 
Ex & ar. #200); Bp xanunapyy 
Awxe © cy ow 6: abſig 1 Trees vie 
: Ax j 
| HO anws' ajits 7004 ur} ner i. 345. 


The beauty of Chyſeis, as deſcribed 
In theſe lines, together with the reluct- 
ance with which ſhe is here repreſented 
as forced from her lord, cannot but 
touch the reader in a very ſenſible man- 
ner. Mr. Tickel, however has debaſed 
this affecting picture, by tlie moſt unpo- 
etical and familiar diction. 


in form to his language; but have diſ- 


tinguiſhed the exceptionable expreſſions 


in the lines themſelves : 


Patroclus his dear friend oblig'd, 
And uſber d in the lovely weeping maid ; 


Sore figh'd ſpe, as the heralds took her hand, 
And oft look*d back, ſlow-moving o'er the 
| T1CKEL. 
Our Britiſh Homer has reſtored this 
piece to it's original grace and delicacy ; 


ſtrand, 


I will not 
delay you with making my objections 
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Patroclus now th* unwilling beauty brought : 
She, in ſoft ſorrows, and in penfive thought, 
Paſs'd ſilent, as the heralds held her hand, 
And oft look'd back, ſlow-moving o'er the 
FEI ſtrand, ; Por x. 


The tumultuous behaviour of Achil. 
les, as deſcribed by Homer in the lines 
immediately following, afford a very 
pleaſin natural contraſt to the more 
compoſed and ſilent ſorrow of Briſeis. 
The poet repreſents that hero as ſuddenly 
ruſhing out from his tent, and flying to 
the ſea-ſhore, where he gives vent to 
his indignation ; and in bitterneſs of 
ſoul complains te Thetis, not only of 
the diſhonour brought upon him by 
Agamemnon, but of the injuſtice eyen 
of Jupiter himſelf ; 


euTay Ay MMeug 
Anguoag, era) wha tg ro v00 h. Mao Fg 
Ot? ep' che wt, ogowy en ov NOVoy, 
Dada Ge fort pie KaITaTo Nefas pee. 
&C, N i. 348. 
Mr. Tickle, in rendering the ſenſe of 
theſe lines, has riſen into a ſomewhat 
higher flight of poetry than uſual. How - 
ever, you will obſerve his expreſſion in 
one or two places is exceedingly lan- 
guid and profaical; as the epithet he has 
given to the waves is highly injudicious. 
Curling billows might be very proper in 
deſcribing a calm, but ſuggeſts too 
pleaſing an image to be applied to the 
ocean when repreſented as black with 
forms. 
The widow'd hero, when the Fair as gone, 
Far from his friends ſat bath'd in tears, alone. 
On the cold beach he ſat, and fix'd his eyes 
Where, black with ſtorms, the curling bi- 
\ bows riſe, | 
And as the ſea wide-rolling he ſurvey'd, 
With out- ſtretch d arms ro bis fond mother 
pray d. N Ticx Er. 
Mr. Pope has opened the thought in 
theſe lines with great dignity of num- 
bers, and exquiſite propriety of imagi- 


nation; as the additional circumſtances 


which he has thrown in, are ſo many 
beautiful improvements upon his au- 
thor: 


Not ſo his loſs the fierce Achilles bore: 
But ſad retiring to the ſounding ſhore, 
O'er the wild margin of the deep he hung, 
That kindred deep from which his mother 
ſprung : „ Ig 
Then bath'd in tears of anger and diſdain, 
Thus loud lamented to the ſtormy . 
OPF, 


Apollo 


- 


Apollo having ſent a plague among 


the Grecians, in reſentment of the in- 


jury done to his prieſt Chryſes by de- 
taining his daughter, Agamemnon con- 
ſents that Chryſeis ſhall be reſtored. 
Accordingly a ſhip is fitted out under 
the command of Ulyſſes, who is em- 
ployed to conduct the damſel to her fa- 
ther. That hero and his companions 


being arrived at Chryſa, the place to. 


which they were bound, deliver up their 
charge; and having performed a ſacri- 
fice to Apollo, ſet fail early the next 
morning for the Grecian camp. Upon 
this occaſion Homer exhibits to us a 
moſt beautiful ſea-piece: . 


He- & neg nally xa ent xvepreg We, 
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8 i. 474. 


If there is any paſſage throughout Mr. 


Tickel's tranſlation of this book, which 


has the leaſt pretence to ſtand in compe- 
tition with Mr. Pope's verſion; it is un- 


doubtedly that which correſponds with 
the Greek lines juſt now quoted. It 


would indeed be an inſtance of great 
pry not to acknowledge, they 
breathe the true ſpirit of poetry ; and I 
muſt own myſelf at a loſs which to pre- 
fer upon the whole; though I think Mr. 
Pope is evidently ſuperior to his rival, 
in his manner of opening the deſcrip- 
tion: 5 . 


At ev'ning thro' the ſhore dif] pers'd they ſleep, 
Hufh'd by the diſtant roarings of the deep. 


When now, afcending from the ſhades of night, 


Aurora glow'd in all her roſy light, 
The daughter of the dawn: th' awaken'd crew 


Back to the Greeks encamp'd their courſe re- - 


new. 
The. breezes freſhen ; for with friendly gales 
ollo ſwelled their wide-diſtended fails ; 
cle by the rapid prow the waves divide, 
And in hoarſe murmurs break on either ſide, 
| — | TiCKEL, 


*Twas night: the chiefs beſide their veſſel lie, 
Till roſy morn had purpled ver the ſæy: 


Then launch, and hoiſe the maſt; indulgent 


gales „ : 


Supply'd by Phoebus, fill the ſwelling ſails : 


The milk-white canvas bellying as they blow, 
The parted ocean foams and roars below : 

Above the bounding billows ſwift thev flew, 
: Se. Porz. 
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Py 
- There is ſomething wonderfully pleaſ- 


ing in that judicious pauſe, which Mr. 
Pope has placed at the beginning of 
theſe lines. It neceſſarily awakens the 
attention of the reader, and gives a much 
greater air of ſolemnity to the ſcene, than 
if the circumſtance of the time had been 
leſs diſtinctly pointed out, and blended, 
as in Mr, Tickel's tranſlation, with the 
reſt of the deſcription, _ 1 
Homer has been celebrated by anti- 
quity for thoſe ſublime images of the 
Supreme Being, which he ſo often raiſes 
in the Iliad. It is Macrobius, if I re- 
member right, who informs us, that 
Phidias being aſked from whence he 
took the idea of his celebrated ſtatue of 
Olympian Jupiter, acknowledged that 
he had heated his imagination by the 
tollowing lines: d 


H, %a xueryagouy er oÞguot VEUTE Roomiuy® 
Abet & ceges N eu entpuoanre ane, 
KowlG» wn afeyeron GE © MHM ONuphe 
Troy* 7 1. 529 
But whatever magnificence of imagery 
Phidias might diſcover in the 2 
the Engliſh reader will ſcarce, I ima- 
gine, conceive any thing very grand and 
ſublime from the following copy: 


This Laid, his kingly brow the fire inclin'd, 
The large black curls fell awful from behindy 
Thick ſhadowing the ſtern forehead of the god: 


Olympus trembled at th' almighty nod. 


; „Tieck. 


That our modern ſtatuaries, however, 
may not have an excuſe for burleſquing 
the figure of the great father of gods and 
men, for want of the benefit of ſo ani- 
mating a model; Mr. Pope has pre- 
ſerved it to them in all it's original ma- 


jelty : 


He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows 3 
Shakes his ambroſial curls and gives the nod; 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the god: 


High heav'n with trembling the dread fignal 


took, ES, 
And all Olympus to the centre ſhook, Por x. 


I took occaſion, in a former letter to 
make ſome exceptions to a paſſage or 
two in the parting of Hector and An- 
dromache, as tranſlated by your fa- 
vourite poet. I ſhall now produce a few 
lines from the ſame beautiful epiſode for 


another purpoſe, and. in order to ſhew, 


with how much more maſterly a hand, 
even than Dryden himſelf, our great 
improver of Engliſh poetry has worked 
upon'the ſame abjeck. 
As Andromache is goin g tothe — 
: 0 


— 
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of lion, in order to take a view of the 
field of battle, Hector meets her, toge- 
ther with her ſon the young Aſtyanax, 
at the Scæan gate. Ihe circumſtances 


of this ſudden interview are finely ima- 


gined. Hector in the firſt tranſport of 
his joy is unable to utter a ſingle word, 
at the ſame time that Andromache ten- 
derly embracing his hands, burits out 


into a flood of tears: | 


Havi o N pattenoey u tg maar Cur” 

Arizuayn de d wy Dugioul baxguy wats 

Ex apes di Qu NH 79 7 epur', i T orojaeete, 
vi. 404. 


5 Dryden has tranſlated this paſſage with 


a cold and unpoetical fidelity, to the 
mere letter of the original : 


Hector beheld him with a filent ſmile, 

His tender wife ſtood weeping by the while, 

Preſs d in her own his warlike hand ſhe took, 

Then ſigh'd, and thus prophetically ſpoke. 
DavpEx. 


But Pope has judiciouſly taken a larger 
compals, and by heightening the piece 
with a few additional touches, has 
wrought it up in all the affecting ſpirit 
of tenderneſs and poetry: 


Silent the warrior ſmil'd, and pleas'd reſign'd 

To tender paſſions all his mighty mind: 

His beauteous princeſs caſt a mournful look, 

Bupg on his hand, and then dejected ſpoke 3 

Her bofom labour'd with a boding ſigh, 

And the big tear ſtood trembling in * eye. 
OF E. 


Andromache afterwards endeavours to 
perſuade Hector to take upon himſelf 
the defence of the city, and not hazard 
a life ſo important, ſhe tells him, to her- 
ſelt and his ſon, in the more dangerous 


action of the field. 


Tm &' autre Tarun jars X90) e Ex- 
Log. 
H v te reibt rcyre (AENELy Y c pate" 
cue | 
Azleoues Taveg wa Tgrerbezg th. 
Aixt, O- ug, 100341 er h. 42090, 
vi. 440 
To whom the noble Hector thus reply'd 
6 That and the reſt are in my daily care; 
„But ſhould I ſhun the dangers of the war, 
With fcorn the Trojans would reward my 
c paing, EY. ; 
© And their proud ladies with their ſweeping 
© trains.. 
« Th: Grecian ſwords and lances I can bear: 
© But loſs of honour is my only care. DR v. 


Nothing can be more flat and unani- 


mated than theſe lines. One may ſay 


ö 


upon this occaſion, what Dryden liim- 
ſelf, 1 remember ſomewhere obſerves, 
that a good poet is no more like himſelf 
in a dull tranſlation, than his dead car- 
caſe would be to his living body. To 
catch, indeed, the ſoul of our Grecian 
bard, and breathe his ſpirit into an Eng- 
liſh verſion, ſeems to have been a privi- 


lege reſerved ſolely for Pope : 


The chief reply d That poſt ſhall be my 


0 care; | 

© Nor that alone, but all the works of war. 

© How would the-ſons of Troy, in arms re- 
* nown'd, 

© And Troy's proud dames, whoſe garments 
© ſweep the ground, 

© Attaint the luſtre of my former name, 

© Should Hector baſely quit the fields of 


fame bf Poe x. 


In the farther proſecution of this epi- 
ſode Hector propheſies his own death, 
and the deſtruction of Troy ; to which 
he adds, that Andromache thould be led 
captive into Argos, where, among other 
diſgraceful offices, which he particularly 
enumerates, ſhe ſhould be employed, he 
tells her, in the ſervile taſk of drawing 
water. The different manner in which 
this laſt circumſtance is expreſſed by our 
two Engliſh poets, will afford the ſtrong- 
eſt inſtance, 50 much additional force 
the ſame thought will receive from a 
more graceful turn of pttraſc : 


Or from deep wells the living ſtream to take, 
And on thy weary ſhoulders bring it back. 


DxYDEN. 
Or bring ; 
The weight of waters from Hyperia's ſpring. 
Porr. 


It is in certain peculiar turns of diction 
that the language of poetry is princi- 
pally diſtinguiſhed from that of proſe; 
as indeed the ſame words are, in general, 
common to them both. It is in a turn 
of this kind, that the beauty of the laſt 
quoted line conſiſts. For the whole grace 
of the expreſſion would vaniſh, if, in- 
ſtead of the two ſubſtantives which are 
placed at the beginning of the verſe, the 
poet had employed the more common 
ſyntax of a ſubſtantive with it's adjec- 
tive. | 
When this faithful pair have taken 


their final adieu of each other, Hector 


returns to the field of battle, at the ſame 
time that the diſconſolate Andromache 
joins her maidens in the palace. Ho- 
mer deſcribes this circumſtance in the 
following tender manner 


Ne 


e ie 7 
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ferent” ſucceſs of our two celebrated 
poets in tranſlating this paſſage; but, at- 
ter having laid both betore you, leave 
their verſions to ſpeak for themſelves. 
The truth is,the diſparity between them 
is much too viſible to require any com- 
ment to render it more obſervable 


At this for new replies he did not tay, 

But lac'd his creſted helm, and ſtrode away. 
His 1:vely conſort to h:r houſe return'd, 
And looking often back, in filence mourn'd: 
Home when ſhe came, her ſecret woe ſhe vents, 
And fills the palace with her loud laments, 
Thoſe loud laments her echoing maids reſtore, 
And Hector, yet alive, as dead deplore. 


Da vk. 


Thus having ſaid, the gloriou chief reſumes 

His tow'ry helmet, black with ſhading plumes, 

His princeſs parts with a prophetic figh, 

Unwilling parts; and oft reverts her eye, 

That ftream'd at every ok: then moving 
flow, __ x 


Sought her own palace, and indulg'd her woe. 
There, while her tears deplor d the godlike 


man, 

Thro' all the train the ſoft infection ran; 
The pious maids their mingled ſorrow ſhed, 
And mourn the living Hector as the dead. 


Por E. 


As I purpoſe to follow Mr. Pope 
through thoſe ſeveral parts of the Iliad, 

| Where any of our diſtinguiſhed your - 
have gone before him; I muſt lea 


ou 

on till we come to the ſpeech of Sarpe- 

don to Glaucus, in the xiith book. 
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| vi. 494. 
Iwill make no remarks upon the dif- 


Mupie, ag ur kg p 2 180. . 
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This ſpirited ſpeech has been tranſlated 

2 tamous author of Cooper's 
ill: 


Above the reſt why is our pomp and pow'r? 

Our flocks, our herds, and our poſſeſſions 
more ? / 

Why all the tributes land and fea affords, 

Heap'd in great chargers, load our fumptuous 

boards? 

Our chearful gueſts caroaſe the ſparkling 
tears 

Of the rich grape, whilſt muſic charms their 
ears, 

Why, as we paſs, do thoſe on Xanthus' ſhore 

As gods behold us, and as gods adore? 

But that, as well in danger as degree, 

We ſtand the firſt : that when our Lycians ſee 


Our brave examples, they admiring ſay 


© Behold our gallant leaders | theſe are they 

< Deſerve their greatneſs; and unenvy d ſtand, 

Since what they act tranſcends what they 
* command,” 

Could the declining of this fate, oh! friend, 

Our date to immortality extend, 


Or if death ſought: not them, who ſeek not 


death, 

Would I advance? or ſhould my vainer breath 
With ſuch a glorious fully thee inſpire ? ; 
But fince with fortune nature doth conſpire z 

Ince age, diſeaſe, or ſome leſs noble end, 
Tho? not leſs certain, does our days attend; 
Since tis decreed, and to this period led 
A thouſand ways, the nobleſt path we'll tread; 
And bravely on, till they, or we, or all, 
A common ſacrifice to honour fall, | 
+ DENKAM, 
Mr. Pope piſſes ſo high an encomium 
on thele lines, as to aflure us, that, if 
his tranſlation of the ſame paſſage has 
any ſpirit, it is in ſome degree due to 
them. It is certain they have great 
merit, confidering the ſtate of our Eng- 
liſh verſification when Denham flouriſh- 
ed: but they will by no means ſupport 
Mr. Bond compliment, any more than 
they will bear to ſtand in competition 
with his numbers. And I dare ſay, you 
will join with me in the ſame opinion, 
when you conſider the following verſion 
of this animated ſpeech: 


Why boaſt we. Glaucus, our extended reign, 


: Where Xanthus' ſtreams enrich the Lycian 


plain? | | 
Our num'rous herds that range the fruitful 
field, ; | 
And hills where vines their purple harveſt 
yield? 
Our foaming bow!s with purer nectar crown'd, 
Our feaſts enhanc d with muſic's ſprightly 
ſound ? 9 3 — 
K 2 Way 


72 
Why on theſe ſhores are we with joy ſurvey'd, 
Admir'd-as heroes, and as gods obey'd ? 
Unleſs great acts ſuperior merit prove, 

And vindicate the bounteous powers above; 
That when with wond'ring eyes our martial 

ban | 4 ; 
Behold our deeds tranſcending our commands, 


Such, they may cry, deſerve the fov'reign 


ſtate, ö 
Whom thoſe that envy dare not imitate, 
Could all our care elude the gloomy grave, 
Which claims no leſs the fearful than the 


brave, 

For luſt of fame 1 ſnhould not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy ſoul to war. 
But fince, alas] ignoble age muſt come, 
Diſeaſe, and death's inexorable doom; 

The life, which others pay, let us beſtow, 
Ard give to fame what we to nature owe; 
Brave tho' we fall, and honour'd if we live, 
Or let as glory gain, or glory give. Pore, 

If any thing can be juſtly objected to 

this tranſlation, it is, perhaps, that in 
one or two places it is too diffuſed and 
deſcriptive for that agitation in which 
it was ſpoken. In general, however, one 
may venture to aſſert, that it is warmed 
with the ſame ardour of poetry and he- 
roiſm that glows in the original; as thoſe 
ſeveral thoughts, which Mr. Pope has 
intermixed of his own, naturally ariſe 
apt of the ſentiments of his author, and 


gre perfectly conformable to the charac- 


ter and circumſtances of the ſpeaker. 
I ſhall cloſe this review with Mr. 
Congreve; who has tranſlated the peti- 
tion of Priam to Achilles for the Rode 
of his ſon Hector, together with the 
Jamentatiqgs of Andromache, Hecuba, 
and Helen. | GEES 
Homer repreſents the unfortunateking 
of Troy, as entering unobſerved into 
the tent of Achilles; and illuſtrates the 
urprize which aroſe in that chief and his 
attendants, upon the firſt diſcovery of 
Priam, by the following ſimile: 
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Nething can be more languid and inele- 
gant than the' manner in which Con- 
greve has rendered this paſſage: 
But as a wretch who has a murder done, 
And ſeeking refuge, does from juſtice run; 


Ent'ring ſome houſe, in haſte, where he's. 


unknown, | 
Creates amazement in the lookers-on ; 


— 
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So did Achilles gaze, ſurpriz d to ſee 
The godlike Priam's royal miſery, Cone; 


But Pope has raiſed the ſame thought 
with his uſual grace and ſpirit : | 


As when a wretch, who, conſcious of his 
crime, 
Purſu d for murder, flies his native clime; 
Juſt gains ſome frontier, breathleſs, pale, 
amaz'd ! e 
All gage, all wonder: thus Achilles gaz'd. 
Poye, 


The ſpeech of Priam is wonderfully - 
rr and affecting. He tells Achil- 
es, that out of fifty on he had one on- 
ly remaining; and of him he was now 
unhappily bereaved by his ſword, He 
conjures him by his tenderneſs for his 
own father to commiſerite the moſt 
wretched of parents, who, by ai un- 
common ſeverity of fate, was thus oblig- 
ed to kiſs thoſe hands which were im- 
brued in the blood of his children; 
TY ce aww eg Ay hy, 
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Theſe moving lines Mr. Congreve has 
debaſed into the loweſt and moſt unaf- 
fecting proſe: 55 


For his ſake only I am hither cowe; 

Rich gifts I bring, and wealth, an endleſs 
ſum; 

All to redeem that fatal prize you won, 

A worthleſs ranſom for ſo brave a ſon. 

Fear the juſt gods, Achilles, and on me 

With pity look, think, you your father ſees 

Such as I am, he is; alone in this 

1 can no equal haye in ꝙiſeries; 

Of all mankind moſt wretched and forlorn, 

Bow d with ſuch weight as never has been 
borne ; | | | 

Reduc'd to kneel and pray to you, from whom 

The ſpring and ſource of all my ſorrows come; 

With gifts to court mine and my country's 


bane, 
And kiſs thoſe hands which have my children 
ſlain. Cos RE vA. 


Nothing could compenſate the trouble 
of labouring through theſe heavy and 
taſteleſs rhimes; but the pleaſure of be- 
ing relieved at the end of them with à 


more lively proſpect of-ypetry : 


For him thro” hoſtile camps I bent my way, 
For him thus proftrate at thy feet I lay; 
Large gifts proportion'd to thy wrath I bear; 
O hear the wretched, and the gods revere ! 
#8 | * FM Think 


- 


* 


* 
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Think of thy father, and this face behold | 


See him in me, as helpleſs and as old 


Tho? not ſo wretched : there he yields to me, 
The firſt of men in ſoy" reign miſery; 
Thus forc'd to kneel, thus grow lling to em- 
brace | 
The ſcourge and ruin of my realm and race: 
Suppliant my children's murd'rer to implore, 
And kifs thoſe hands yet reeking with their 


gore. Pop x. 


Achilles having at length conſented 


to reſtore the dead body of Hector, 


Priam conducts it to his palac.. It is 
there placed in funeral pomp, at the 
ſame time that mournful dirges are 


ſung over the corpſe, intermingled with 


the lamentations of Andromache, He- 
cuba, and Helen „ 
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There is ſomething extremely ſolemn 
and affecting in Homer's deſcription of 
this ſcene of ſorrow. A tranſlator, who 
was touched with the leaſt ſpark of 

poetry, could Hot, one ſhould imagine, 
but riſe beyond hjmielf, in copying 
after ſo noble an original. It has not, 
however, been able to elevate Mr. 
Congreve above his uſual flatneſs of 

numbers : bo | 
| | Then laid 
With care the body on a ſumptuous bed, 


LETTER LL. 


TO ORONTES, 


- 


Yar letter found me juſt upon 
t 


my return from an excurſion in- 

o Berkſhire, where I had been paying 
à viſit to a friend, who is drinking the 
waters at Sunning Hill. In one of my 
morning rides over that delightful coun- 
try, I accidently paſſed through a little 
village, which afforded me much agree- 


able meditation; as in times to come, 


perhaps, it will be viſited by the lovers 
of the polite arts, with as much venera- 
tions as Virgil's tomb or any other cele- 
brated ſpot of antiquity. The place I 
mean is Binfield, where the poet to 
whom J am indebted (in common with 
every reader of taſte) for ſo much ex- 
quiſite entertainment, ſpent the earlieſt 
part of his youth, I will not ſcruple to 


Their moan : all in a chorus did agree ' + 
Of univerſal, mournful harmon 


And nature ſpeaks at ev'ry pauſe of art. 


entered into the ſpirit of before. That 


And round about were {kilful fingers plac'd, 
Who wept and figh'd, and in fad notes expreſs d 


| 8 
It would be the higheſt injuſtice to 
the following lines to Quote them in 
oppoſition to thoſe of Mr. Congreve: I 
produce them, as marked with a vein of 
poetry much ſuperjor even to the ori- 
ginal. | 
They weep, and place him on a bed of ſtate. 
A melancholy choir attend around 
With plaintive ſighs and muſic's folemn 
ſound : 
Alternately they ſing, alternate flow | 
Th' obedient tears; melodious in their woe; 
While deeper ſorrows groan from each full 


heart. 


Por k. 


Thus, Euphronius, I have brought 
before you ſome of the moſt renowned 
of our Britiſh bards,” contending, as it 
were, for the prize of poetry: and there 
can be no debate to whom it juſtly be- 
longs. Mr. Pope ſeems, indeed, to 
have raiſed our numbers to the higheft 
poſſible perfection of ſtrength and har- 
mony : and, I fear, all the praiſe that 
the beſt ſucceeding poets can expect, as 
to their verſification, will be, that they 
have happily imitated his manner, 
Farewel. I am, &c. 


- 


Jory 2, 1747. 


confeſs that I looked upon the ſcene 
where he planned fome of thoſe beauti- 
ful, performances which - firſt recom- 
mended him to the notice of the world, 
with a degree of enthuſiaſm ; and could 
not but conſider the ground as ſacred 
that was impreſſed with the footſteps of 
a genius that undoubtedly does the 
higheſt honour to our age and nation, 
The ſituation of mind in which I found 
myſelf upon this occaſion, ſuggeſted to 
my remembrance a 2 4 in Tully, 
which I thought I never ſo thoroughly 


noble author, in one of his philoſophi- 
cal converſation-pieces, introduces his 
friend Atticus as obſerving the pleaſing 
effect which ſcenes of this nature are 


wont 


r ee ce As ea A A a ts tt 
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! 


ted of Silius Italicus. 
ceremonies which that poet per formed at 


thing in poetry, that raiſes the 


| I AM by no means ſurprized that the 


wont to have upon one's mind: Mowe- 
Kin gh A (ſays that polite Roman) ne/- 


cis quo pacto, locis ipſis, in quibus eorum, 


gaos diligimus aut admiramur, adſunt 


e Me quidem ipſa ille noſtræ 


Abenæ, non tam operibus magnificis ex- 
quiftiſque antiquarum artibus delectant, 
guam recordatione ſummorum Uirorum, 
abs guiſque habitare, ubi ſedere, ubi diſ- 
Feetare fit ſolitus. . 
Thus, you ſee, I could defend my- 
ſelf by an example of great authority, 


were E in wer, op upon this occaſion of 


being ridiculed as a romantic viſionary. 
But I am too well acquainted with the 
refined ſentiments of Orontes, to be un- 
der any apprehenſion he will condemn 
the 9 I have here acknow- 
Kdged. On the contrary, I have often 
heard you mention with approbation a 
circumſtance of this kind which is re- 
The annual 


Virgil's ſepulchre, gave you a more fa- 
vourable opinion of his taſte, you con- 
feffed, than any thing in his works was 
able to raiſe. wy 

It is certain that ſome of the greateſt 
names of antiquity have diſtinguiſhed 


. themſelyes by the high reverence they 


fhewed to the poetical character. abs e, 
you may remember, deſired to be laid 
in the ſame tomb with Ennius ; and I 
am inclined to pardon that fucceſsful 
madman Alexander many of his extra- 


vagancies, for the generous regard he 


id to the memory of Pindar, at the 
facking of Thebes. £7 

There ſeems, indeed, to be ſome- 
ſſeſſors 
of that very ſingular talent, far higher in 
the eftimation of the world in general, 
than thoſe who excel in any other of the 
refined arts. And accordingly we find 
that poets have been diſtinguiſhed by 
antiquity with the moſt remarkable ho- 
nours. Thus Homer, we are told, was 
deified at Smyrna; as the citizens of 
Mytilene ſtamped the image of Sappho 
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upon their public coin: - Anacreon res. 
ceived a ſolemn invitation to _ his 
days at Athens; and Hipparchus, the 
ſon of Piſiſtratus, fitted out a ſplendid 
veſſel in arder to tranſport him thither: 
and when Virgil came into the theatre at 
Rome, the whole audience roſe up and 
ſaluted him with the ſame reſpect as they 
would have paid to Auguſtus himſelf. 
Painting, one ſhould imagine, has 
the faireſt pretenſions of rivalling her 


fiſter-art in the number of admirers; and 


yet, where Apelles is mentioned once, 
Homer is celebrated a thouſand times. 
Nor can this be accounted for/ by urg- 
ing that the works of the latter are ſtil} 
extant, while thoſe of the former have 


periſhed long ſince : for is not Milton's 


aradiſe Loſt more univerſally eſteemed 
than Raphael's cartoons ? 8 
The truth, I imagine, is, there are 
more whoare natural judges of the har- 
mony of numbers, than of the grace of 
proportions, One meets with but few 
who have not, in ſome degree at leaſt, 
a tolerable ear, but a judicious eye is a 
far more uncommon poſſeſſion. For as 
words are the univerſal: medium which 
all men employ in order to convey their 
ſentiments to'each other; it ſeems a juſt 
conſequence that they ſhould be more 
generally formed for reliſking and judg- 


ing of performances in that way: where- 


as the art of repreſenting ideas by means 
of lines and colours, lies more out of 
the road of common uſe, and is there- 
fore leſs adapted to the taſte of the ge- 
neral run of mankind. | | 

I hazard this obſervation, in the hopes 
of drawing from you your ſentiments 
upon a ſubject, in which no man is more 
qualified to decide; as indeed it is'to the 
converſation of Qrontes that Jam in- 
debted for the diſcovery of many refined 


. delicacies in the imitative arts, which, 


without his judicious aſſiſtance, would 
have lain concealed. to me with other 
common obſervers. Adieu. I am, &c, 


\ / 


reer . 


TO PHIDIPPUS, 


* 


interview you have lately had with 
Cleanthes, has given you a much lower 
pinion of his abilities, than what you 


had before conceived; and fince it has 


— 


raiſed your curioſity to know my ſentĩ- 
ments of his character, you ſhall have 
them with all that freedom you may 
juſtly expect. 4 
I have always, then, conſidered Cle- 

SE Al DH anthes 


anthes as poſſeſſed of the moſt extra- 
ordinary talents: but his talents are of 
a kind, which can only be exerted upon 
uncommon occaſions. They are formed 
for the greateſt depth of buſineſs and 
affairs; but abſolutely out of all ſize for 
the ſhallows of ordinary life. In cir- 
cumſtances that require the moſt pro- 


found reaſonings, in incidents that de- 


mand the molt penetrating politics; there 
Cleanthes would ſhine with ſupreme luſ- 
tre. But view him in any ſituation in- 
ferior to theſe; place him where he can- 
not raiſe admiration, and he wilt moſt 
probably ſink into contempt. Clean- 
thes, in ſhort, wants nothing but the 
addition of certain minute accompliſh- 
ments, to render him a finiſhed charac- 
ter: but being wholly deſtitute of thoſe 


little talents which are neceſſary to ren- 


der a man uſeful or agreeable in the 


daily commerce of the world, thoſe great 


abilities which he poſſeſſes lie unob- 
ſerved or neglected. ; 
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He often, indeed, gives one occaſion 
to reflect how neceſſary it is to be maſter 
of a ſort of under-qualities, in order to 


"ſet off and recommend thoſe of a ſu 


rior nature. To know how to deſcend 
with grace and eaſe into ordinary occa- 
ſions, and to fall in with the leſs impor- 
tant parties and purpoſes of mankind, 
18 an art of more general influence, per- 
haps, than is uſually imagined, | 

If I were to form, therefore, a youth 
for the world, I ſhould certainly endea- 
vour to cultivate in him theie ſecondary 
qualifications ; and train him up to am 
addreſs in thoſe lower arts, which render 
a man agreeable in converſation, or uſe- 
ful to the innocent pleaſures and ac- 
commodations of life. A. general ſkill 
and taſte of this kind with moderate abi- 
lities will, in moſt inſtances, I believe, 
prove more ſucceſs ful in the world, than 
a much higher degree of capacity wich- 
out them, I am, &c. 

, x 


LETTER LV. 


TO EUPHRONIUS. 


F the temper and turn of Timanthes 
had not long prepared me for what 
has happened, I ſhould have received 
your account of his death with more ſur- 
prize; but I ſuſpected, from our earlieſt 
acquaintance, that his ſentiments and 
diſpoſition would lead him into a ſa- 
tiety of life, much ſooner than nature 
would probably. carry him to the end of 
it. When unſettled principles fall in 
with a conſtitutional gloomineſsof mind, 
it is no wonder the fædium vitæ ſhould 
gain daily ſtrength, till it puſhes a man 
to ſeek reliet againſt this moſt deſperate 
of all diſtempers, from the point of a 
ſword, or the bottom of a river. 
But to learn to accommodate our taſte 


to that portion of happineſs which Pro- 


poſſeſs. 


vidence has ſet before us, is, of all the 
leſſons of philoſophy, ſurely the moſt ne- 
ecflary. High and exquiſite gratifica- 
tions are not conſiſtent with the appoint- 
ed meaſures of humanity : and, perhaps, 


if we would fully enjoy the relith of our 


being, we ſhould rather conſider the mi- 
ſeries we gicape, than too nicely examine 
the intrinſic worth of the happineſs we 
It is, at leaſt, the. buſineſs of 
irue wiſdom to bring together every cir- 


| IULY 17, 173% 
cumſtance which may light up a flame of 


cheartulneſs in the mind: and though 


we mult be inſenſible if it ſhould perpe- 
tually burn with the fame unvarie@ 
brightneſs ; yet prudence ſhould pre- 
ſerve it as a ſacred fire, which is never 
to be totally extinguiſhed. 

I am periuaded, this diſguſt of life is 
frequently indulged out ct a principle of 
mere vanity: It is eſteemed as a mark of 
uncommon refinement, andas placing a 
man above the ordinary level of his ſpe- 
cies, to ſeem ſuperior to the vulgar feel- 
ings of happineſs. True good-ſenſe, 


| however, moſt certainly conſiſts, not ia 


deſpiſing, but in managing, our ſtock of 
lite to the beſt advantage; as a chearfull 
acquieſcence in the meaſures of Provi- 


dence, is one of the ſtrongèſt ſymptoms 


of a well-conftituted mind. Selt-weazi- - 
neſs is a circumſtance that eyer attends 
folly ; and to contemn our being, is the 
greateſt, and, indeed, the peculiar infir- 
mity of human nature. It is a noble 
ſentiment which Tully puts into the 
mouth of Cato, in his treatiſe upon old 
age—Non lubet mibi, ſays that vene- 
rable Roman, deplorare witam, qua 


multi, et ii docti, ſape fecerunt; neque 
Ne 
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me vixiſſe pœnitet: quoniam ita Vixa, 
ruſtra 


at non me natum exiſtimem. 


It is in the power, indeed, of but a 
very ſmall proportion of mankind, to 


act the ſame glorious part that affo;ded 
ſuch high ſatis faction to this diſtinguiſh- 
ed patriat : but the number is yet far 
more inconſiderable of thoſe, who can- 
not, in any ſtation, ſecure to themſelves 
a ſufficient fund of complacency to ren- 
der life juſtly valuable. Who is it that 
is placed out of the reach of the higheſt 
of all gratifications, thoſe of the gene- 
rous affections; and that cannot provide 
for his own happineſs by contributing 
ſomething to the welfare of others? As 
this diſeaſe of the mind generally breaks 


out with moſt violence in thoſe who are 


ſuppoled to be endowed with a greater 
delicacy of taſte and reaſon than is the 
uſual allotment of their fellow-creatures, 
one may aſk them, whether there is any 
fatiety in the purſuits of uſeful know- 
ledge? or, if one can ever be wearyof 
benefiting mankind ? Will not the fine 
Ev, b 


LETTER: LVL, 
To TIMOCLEA. | 


_FN\ERTAINLY, Timoclea, you 


have a paſſion for the marvellous 
beyond all power of gratification. There 
is not an adventurer throughout - the 
whole regions of chivalry, with whom 
you are unacquainted ; and have wan- 


dered through more folios than would. 


furniſh out a decent library. Mine, at 


leaſt, ee have totally exhauſted; and 


have ſo cleared my ſhelves of knights- 
errant, that I have not a fingle hero re- 
maining that ever was regaled in bower 


or hall, But though you have drained 
me of my whole ſtock of Romance, I am _ 


not entirely anprovided for your enter- 
tainment; and have encloſed a little 
Grecian fable for your amuſement, 
which was lately tranſmitted to me by 
one of my friends. He diſcovered it, 
he tells me, among - ſome old manu- 


ſcrips, which have been long, it ſeems, 


in the poſſeſſion of his family mand, if 
you will rely upon his judgment, it is a 
tranſlation by Spenſer's own hand. 

This is all the hiſtory I have to give 
you of the following piece: the geru- 


| vneneſs of which I leave to be ſettled 


arts ſupply a laſting feaſt to the mind ? 
Or can there be wanting a pleaturable 
employment, ſo long as here remains 
even one advantageous truth to be diſ- 
covered or confirmed? To complain that 
lite has no joys, while there is a ſingle 
creature whom we can relieve by our 
bounty, aſſiſt by our counſels, or enliven 
by our preſence, is to lament the loſs of 
that which we poſlets, and is juſt as ra- 
tional as to die of thirſt with the cup in 
our hands. But the mis fortune is, when 
a man is ſettled into a habit of receiving 
all his pleaſures from the mere ſelfiſh in- 
dulgencies; he wears out of his mind the 
eliſh of every noblex enjoyment, at the 
ame time that his powers of the ſenſual 
kind are growing more languid by each 
repetition. It is no wonder, therefore, 
be ſhould fill up the meaſures of his gra- 
tifications, Tong before he has compleat- 
ed the circle of his duration; and either 
wretchedly fit down the remainder of his 
days in diſcontent, or raſhly throw them 
up in deſpair. Farewel. I am, &c. 


\ 


©CTOBER I, 1747, 


between my friend and the critics ; and 
am 7 &. : : ; 
t 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF | 
LY CON any EUPHORMIUS, - 


; 1. 5 
DEE not, ye plaintive crew, that ſuffer - 
wrongs 
Ne thou, O man! who deal'ſt the tort, 
miſween 
The equal gods, who heav*n's fly manſions 
throng, 0 | 
(Though viewleſs to the eyne they diftant 
ſheen) | 
Spectators reckleſs of our actions been. 
Turning the volume of grave ſages old, 
Where auncient ſaws in fable, may be ſeen, 
This truth I fond in paynim tale enroll d, 
Which wn: enſample drad my Muſe ſhall here 
unfold, 


. TS © Ge | 
What time Areadia's flowret vallies fam'd 
- Pelaſgus, firſt of monarchs old, obey d, 
There wonn'd a wight, and Lycon was he 
nam' d, a | 
Unaw'd by conſcience, of no gods afraid, 
Ne juſtice rul d his heart, ne mercy .] ꝙy d. 
| Fe dome 
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Some held. kim n kin toithat abhorred race, 


Which heav' 's bigh.tow'rs wich mad em- 


E rize aſſay d; 
And ſome bis cruel lynage did y'trace 

From fell Erynnis v. qd ig Te s dire em- 
5 | brace. 55 


Sack 1 perdy, far xt a id rags... 
And claim d alliance with the Siſters nine; 
And deem'd himſelf (what deems not pride 
; ſo vain?) - 
The peerleſs paragon of wit divine, 
Vaunting that ev ry foe ſhould rue it's tine. 
| Right, nne wight! yet, ſootb, withouten 


art, 

All bow, leſs fell the loſels mate malign: 
Tis vertue's arm to wield wits heav'nly dart, 
Point it's keen barb with force, and ſend it 

to the heart, 


£ 


IV. 
One only 3 impe he had, Paſtora hight, 1 
Whoſe ſweet amenaunce pleas' d each ſhep- 
herd's eye: 
Yet pleas' d ſhe not baſe Lycon's evil ſpright, 
- 'Tho' blame in her not malice moten ſpy, 
Clear, without ſpot, as ſummer 8 . 


ſky. 
Hence poets feign'd, Lycean Pan array'd 
In Lycon's form, enflam'd with paſſion 
high, 
Deceiv'd her mother in the covert glade; 
And from the ſtol'n embrace ent the 
3 maid. (En: 


v. 
= wy fab'ling they: att the damſel 
A ſhepherd youth remarked, 2s oer the 
plain 
She deffly ac'd elong ſo Jebonair 


Seem'd the as one of Dian's choſen 6 
Full many a fond excuſe he knew to feign, 


In ſweet converſe to While with her the day, 


Till love unwares his heedleſs heart did 
gain; 
Nor dempt he, ſimple wight, no nottat may 
The blinded God once harbour d, when he 
lit, foreſay. 
VI. 
Now much he meditates if yet to "OY : 
And now reſolves his paſſion to conceal : 
But ſure, quoth he, m 
If aye I ſmother what I aye mu feel, 
At length by hope embolden d to reveal, 
The lab'ring aer dropped from his tong. 
Whiles frequent ſingults check'd his falt- 
ring tale, 
In modeſt wiſe her head Paſtora hong: 
For never maid more chaſte inſpired Es 
herd's ſong. 


VII. oo 
What needs me to recount in long detail 
The tender parley which theſe lemans held? 


ny . heart wi break 


Howell he vow'd his love her ne'er ſhould 
ail; 
How oft the ftceam from fardly 


outwell'd, exns 


- Doubting if conſtancy yet ever dwelbd 


In heart of youthful wight: ſuffice to know 
Each rifing doubt he in her boſome quell'd. 
So parted they, more blithſome both, I trow ; 7 


For rankling love conceal'd, me ſeems, is 


e woe. 


vin. : 
Eftſoons to 175. "ſwift the youth did fe, ; 
8 ever Ange when Curia urg d his 
wa 
And ſtraight his WOE purpoſe did inlet” 
And ſouth the mount'naunce of his herds 
diſplay. wh 
Ne Lycon meant his ſaiten to frekay's 3 
© Be thine Paſtora,' quoth the maſker ſly, 
And twice two thouſand Soup her dow t 
fall pay. 
Beat then the lovers heart with; Pere highs 
Ne Err that aught. his blits' could now 
Ne gueſs that foul: ens? in Lycon's betome 
a 1 
5. 1 
So forth he vode to feel: his rev'rend 9 | 
(The * Euphormius ſhepherds him did 
call) . 
How ſweet Paſtora did his boſome fire, 
Her worth, her Foy flocks, he tollen 
all. ©: 
© Ah! nere, Fs ſon, let LYONS e1- 
© thrall,, 
Reply'd the ſage, in wiſe experience PR 
Smooth is his tong, be full of guile 
i « withal, © 
© In promiſe faithleſa, and in vainting bold: 
Ne e lamb of mh will diene 6 e thy 
« fold.” 


yy 


Ne. 

With words prophetic thus Euphormius ſpake: | 
And fact confirm'd what wiſdom thus fore- 

told. 

Full many a mean deviſe did Lycon make, 
The hoped day of ſpouſal to with-hold, * 
Framing new trains when nou ght mote 

. ſerve his old. 


”  Nath'leſs He vow'd, Cyllene, clogd-roge bin, 


Should ſooner down the lowly delve be 
roll'd, 
Than he his plighted promiſe nould Fulfill : 
But when, 88 or . the e 1 
ny” 


Fw 


Whites this. the 95 ſuns had wake” 
round, 
Ne ought move now the lovers hearts divide, 
Ne truſt was there, ne truth in. Lycon found; 
The maid with matron Juno for her nide, 
The youth by N led, ip ſecret by 2. 
- 9 


n 
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To Hymen's ſacred fans; The honld deed”. | Oo eee, rv 
Each god approv d, and cloſe the Lands Where Kenyans, crown'd wich many 2 
'd. 


Certes, till happier moments could ſucceed, His filver N through ang Soma does 


No prying eyne NT we d Har empire lead, 

1 ore arced. ö Stretch'd | on the low "ry marge, in reckleſs 
XII. <1 ny * Proud Lycon fought by. charm « of *jocund 
" Jae be pu jr eyne Fw Lycan 'twas in van b 

t practick in diſguiſe) to hope —_ "To fal the dire femorſe of tortious Jeb. 
Be vie 'd'their ee Reps. to in men's fane, Him ſove accoſts, in rev rend ſemblaunce 
And joy d to find 8 Jong. laid. digbt 
ſnare. bog >. 08, gope? Eughorrius and; "gan mild arded 


7 Wer in FR ay be gain fo-fwear, As - compact oft confirm d, of fay yplight,. 


And roaren loud as in difpleaſaunge high 3 Of nature 8 tender tye, of * rule . 
Then out he hurlen forth his daughter fair, - a 5 
FVorelore the -houſclefs child of miſcry, With 5 * 5 8 8 —_ A 5 : 
E dto-killin gol and ER ury. 10 ne half loth to na; 
* E Lice weg, and with lor fur. 
XII : # Hy AA: is 
Ab! 1 . now hall ſad paſtora wend,* | Gan 92 treat his 1 cred” old; "when now 
To want abandon d and by wrongs oppreſt? . LF - Forth ſtood the Go confeſt 8585 ge the 
Who ſhall the/ ypetched outs ca 's teen bes - =p, 


friend? - | In Fadia ſheen of ar divinity * ; 
| Lives wercy then, if not in parent's held. F And know, falſe man,” he Lord of 
Ves, Max lives, the gentle goddeſs bleſt. thunders ſaid,” 


At, ;Jove' a right hand, to Jove for ever dear, © Not unobſery'd by Heav'n's all. preſent eye 
Aye at his feet the pleads the cauſe diſtreſt, n by cruel deeds: nor ſhall be unappày d: 
To ſorrow's plaints the turns his equal ear, Gol be in form bar beſt. * thy 
And wafis to heav'n's oma fair vertve's © thews, array 1 
e 2 | : — 5 5 Hr 5 e 5 


Whites yet he ſpake, th args vembling 


: XIV 3 91 
yes r. che. Nee — quel! wicht 


each thou 2 Tranfmew do blatant beaft hideous 
That yall mos rſs check bi gen'rous how i | 
Ruſh'd head forth in well-deſerved 
Tho high the torts wich Lycon Jan hag F 8 
8 wrought, 1 Aid aten, mindtaurs, and *. to 
'Tho' few the flocks his humble paſtures fed; * pre wl, 


| When 28 he learn d Paſtora's hapleſs ted, ' A wolf in form as erſt a wolf | in ſoul 1 
His breaſt humane with wonted pity floys: .. To Pholos, foreſt Wind, he hy'd away, 
"Hs op 'd his gates, the naked exile led "The horrid haunt of ſavage monſters foul. 
Oe his roof; a decent drapet throws There helpleſs innocence is till his prey, 
her cold. -limbs, and. 7 big! bade Thief of the bleating fold, and . $ 
amen e 91 BEE pans i das 


4:4 Po. : 
1 


be * "Rumour 14 round Tho IE Euphormiu s' eot did 92 | 


the tale: Were peaceff 1 cee che man of vertue 
rn aftoned fwiigs unexth could credence e 


. give, wy” Each fþ herd's raiſe. and e each ſhep - 
That m Arcadia 8 unambitious vale Wits N * ck P 
A, faitor-falſe as Lycon e er did live. In es ry act of ſweet Humanity, .” LP! 


But Jove 80 in high heav'n does \mortals Him Jove approaching in mild maj 


priyc, res 3 bail! "then bade hy, the | 


And &v'r ry deed in golden ballance weight) 
£ To earth ky flanting . ' baden drive, of ee lights ts that gild the tonne ſky. 
And brag . enwrapt in peerleſs here ants nightly view his orb 
yhong, 
Tos 5 * n peep to good. and” exil Where bright he ſhines eterne, the * 
* ſtars ee 1 
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Ir there was any thing in my former 
1 letter inconſiſtent with that eſteem 


vhich is juſtly due to the Ancients, I de- 


fire to retract it in chis; and difavow 
every expreſſion which might ſeem to 
give precedency to the moderns in works 
of genius. I am ſo far indeed from 
entertaining the ſentiments you impute 
to me, that I have often endeavoured to 
account for that ſuperiority which is ſo 
viſible in the compoſition of their poets: 
and have frequently aſſigned their reli- 
gion as in the number of thoſe cauſes, 
which probably concurred to give them 
this remarkable preheminence. That 
enthuſiaſm which is ſo eſſential to every 


true artiſt in the poetical way, was con- 


ſiderably heightened and enflamed. by 
the whole turn of their ſacred doctrines; 
and the fancied preſence of their Muſes 
had almoſt as wonderful an effect upon 
their thoughts and language, as if the 

had been really and divinely inſpired. 
_ Whilſt all nature was ſuppoſed to ſwarm 
with divinities, and every oak and foun- 
tain was believed to be the- reſidence of 
ſome preſiding deity; what wonder if 
the poet was animated by the imagined 
influence of fuch exalted; ſociety, and 
found himſelf tranſported beyond the 
ordinary limits of ſober humanity ? The 


mind, when attended only by mere 


_ mortals of ſuperior powers, is obſerved 
to riſe in her ſtrength ; and her facul- 
ties open and enlarge themſelves when 
ſhe acts in the view of thoſe for whom 
_ ſhe has'conceived a more than common 
reverence. But when the force of tu- 
perſtition moves in concert with the 
powers of imagination, and genius is 
enflamed by devotion, poetry muſt ſhine 


out in all her brighteſt perfection and 


ſplenlo rt. | 
Whatever therefore the philoſopher 
might think ofthe religion of his coun- 
try, it was the intereſt of the paet to be 
thoroughly orthodox. If he gave up his 
creed, he muſt renounce his numbers; 


and there could be no inſpiration where 


there were no Muſes. This is ſo true, 
that it is in compoſitions in the poetical 
kind alone that the ancients ſeem to have 
the principal advantage over the mo- 
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derns: in every other ſpecies of writing 
one might venture perhaps to aſſert that 
theſe latter ages have, at leaſt, equalled 
them. When I ſay. fo, I do not con- 
fine myſelf to the productions of our 


oven nation, but comprehend likewiſe 


thoſe of our neighbours : and with that 
extent the obſervation will poſſibly hold 
true, even without an exception in fa- 
your of hiſtory and oratory. h 

But whatever may with juſtice be de- 
termined concerning that queſtion, it is 
certain, at leaſt, that the practice of all 
ſucceeding poets confirms the notion 
for which I am principally contending. 
Though the altars of paganiſm have 
many ages ſince been thrown down, and 


groves are no longer ſacred ; yet the lan- 
guage of the poets has not ch 


with 
the religion of the times, but the gods 
of Greece and Rome are ſtill adored in 
modern verſe. Is not this a canfeſſion, 
that fancy is enlivened by ſuperſtition, 
and that the ancient bards catched their 
rapture from the old mythology? E will 
own, however, that I think there is 
ſomething ridiculous in this unnatual 


adoption, and that a modern poet makes . 
but an aukward figure with his anti- 


quated gods. When the pagan ſyſtem 


was ſanctified by popular belief, a piece 


of machinery of that kind, as it had the 
air of probabilty, afforded a very ftrik- 
ing manner of celebrating any remark- 


able circumſtance,. or railing any com- 


mon one. But now that this ſuperſti- 
tion is no longer ſupported by vulgar 


opinion, it has loſt it's principal grace 


and efficacy, and ſeems to be, in genes 
ral, the moſt cold and unintereſting me- 
thod im which à poet can work up his 
ſentiments. What, for inſtance, can be 
more unatfecting and ſpiritleſs, than the 
compliment which Boileau has paid to 
Louis the XIVth, on his famous 


ing the god of that river with an account 
ot the march of the French monarch ; 


upon which the river-godaffames the 


appearance of an old experienced com- 


mander, and flies to a Dutch fort, in 


order to exhort the garriſon to ſally out 
; ; L 2 


\ 
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ſage over the Rhine? He N the 
Naiads, you may remember, as alarm- 
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h | 1 
and diſpute the intended paſſage. Ac- buſhes, ſuppoſes it to be ſome game, 
2 0 they range — in form and ee ve diſcharges his New. 

of battle with the Rhine at their head, Cupid returns the ſhot, and after ſeveral 

who, after ſome vain efforts, obſerving arrows had been mutually exchanged 

Mars and Bellona on the fide. of the between them, the unfortunate ſwain 

enemy, is ſo terrified with the. view of diſcovers whom it is he is contending 

thoſe "ſuperior divinities, that he moſt with: but as he is endeavouring to make 

E runs away, and leaves the his eſcape, receives a deſperate wound in 

ero in quiet poſſeſſion of his banks. I the heel. This fiction makes the ſub- 
know not how far this may be reliſhed ject of a very pretty idyllium in one of 
by critics, or juſtified by cuſtom ;- but the Greek poets ; yet is extremely flat 

as I am only mentioning my particular and diſguſting as it is adopted by our 
taſte, I will acknowledge, that it appears Britiſhi bard And the reaſon of the 
to me extremely inſipid and puerile. difference is plain: in the former it is 

I have not however {o'muchof the ſupported by a popular ſuperſtition ; 
ſpirit of Typhoeus in me, as to make whereas no ſtrain of imagination can 
war upon the gods without reſtriction, give it the leaſt air of probability, as it 

| 23 t exclude thein from their is worked up by the latter 

whole-poetical dominions. To repre- C ES LPs 

ſent What moral, or intelle&ual cs N Reodcungue mibi. oftendis fic, incredulus . 

ties and atfections as perſons, and ap- „ 25 

ropriate to them thoſe general emblems I muſt confeſs, at the ſame time, that 
by which their powers and properties the inimitable Prior has introduced this 
are uſually typified in pagan theology, fabulous ſcheme with ſuch: uncommon 
may be allowed as one of the moſt plealſ- grace, and has paid ſo many gentcel 
ing and graceful figures of poet ical rhe- compliments to his miſtreſs by the ai- - 
toric. When Dryden, Ale bim ſiſtance of Venus and Cupid, that one is 
ſelf to the month of May as to à per- carried off from obſerving the impro- 
ee - . | | 3 _ dae the pleaſ- 
; 9 2: » 4 © ing addrefs with which he manages it : 
| 12 9 nen _ I never read his tender 3 of 
one may conſider him as ſpeaking only this & Kmrwhey applying to him what 


in metaphor : and when tuch ſhadowy Seneca fomewhefe fays upon a ſimilar 
beings are thus juſt ſhewn to the ima- occaſion : Major ille eſt qui judicium ab- 
gination, and immediately withdrawn ffulit, quam qui meruit. . 
iz they certainly have a very power- ĩ To ſpeak my ſentiments in one word, 
ul effect. But, I can relifſi them no I would leave the gods in full poſſeſſion 
farther than as figures only: when of allegorical and burleſque poems: in 
they are extended in any ſerious com- all others I would never ſuffer them to 
e beyond the limits of metaphor, make their appearance in perſon and as 
and exhibited under all the various ac- agents, but to enter only in ſimile, or 
tions of real perſons, I-cannot but con- alluſion. It is thus Walter, of all our 
© fiderthemas ſo many abſurdities, which poets, has moſt happily employed them: 
cuſtom has unreaſonably authoriſed. and his applicationof the ſtory of Daphne 
Thus Spenſer, in one of his paſtorals, - and Apollo will ſerve as an inſtance, in 
repreſents the god of Love as flying, like what manner the ancient mythology 
2 bird, from bough to bough. A thep- may be adopted with the utmoſt proprie- 
herd, who hears a ruſtling among the ty and beauty. Adieu. I am, &c. 


-” 


e 
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12 not in what diſpoſition of I will not at this time attempt to of- 
1 mind this letter may find you; but fer that conſolation to you, of which 1 
I am ſure you will not preſerve your uſual ſtand in ſo much need myſelf. But 
chearfulneſs of temper when I tell you may it not ſomewhat abate the ànxicty 
that poor Hydaſpes died laſt niglt. of our mutual grief, to refſect, that how - 
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ever conſiderable bur on loſt is, yet bition. When one ſets" perſon in the 
with reſpe& to himſelf, it ſearce deſerves full bloom of life, thus deſtroyed by one 


to be lamented that he arrived ſo much ſudden blaſt, one cannot but conſider 


earlier at the grave than his years and all the diftant ſchemes of mankind as | 


his health ſeemed to promiſe ? For who, 


my friend, that has any experience of 


the world, would wiſh to extend his du- 
ration to old age? What indeedes length 
of days, but to ſurvive all one's enjoy- 
ments, #nd, haps, to ſurvive even 
one's very ſelf? L have ſomewhere met 


with an ancient 8 founded upon 


this ſentiment, which infinitely pleated 


me. It was fixed upon a bath, and con- 


tained an imprecation, in the following 


terms, againſt any one who ſhould at- 
_ tempt to remove the building?” 


© © QV18QVI8, noc. SVSTVLERIT: 
| Avr. IVSSERIT. 
VETZMYS SYORVM, MORIATVR, 


The thought is conceived with great de- 


licacy and juſtneſs; as there cannot, 
perhaps, be a ſharper calamity to a, ge- 


nerous mind: than to ſee itſelf and 


ſingle amidſt the ruins of whatever ren- 


| dered the world moſt deſirable. 

\ Inſtances of this ſort I am lamenting, 
while the impreſſions remain freſh upon 
the mind, are ſufficient to damp the 
gayeſt hopes, and chill the warmeſt am- 


— 
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IF che ingenious piece you eommuni- 
cated to me, requires any farther 
touches of your pencil; I muſt acknow- 
ledge the truth to be, what you are in- 
clined to ſuſpect, that my friendſhip has 
impoſed upon my judgment. But though 


in the preſent inſtance your delicacy 


ſeems far too refined, yet, in general, 
I muſt agree with you, that works of 
the moſt permanent Kind are not the 
effects of a lucky moment, nor ſtruck 
out at a ſingle heat. The beſt perform- 


— 


the higheſt folly, 1 
It is amazing indeed that a creature 
fuch as man, with ſo many memorials. 
around him of the ſhortneſs of his dura- 
tion, and who cannot enſure to himſelf 
even the next moment, ſhould yet plan 
deſigns which run far into futurity. Fhe 
bufineſs however of life muſt be carried 
on, and-it is neceſſary for the purpoſes 
of human affairs, that mankind ſhould 
reſolutely a& upon very precarious con- 
tingencies. Too much reflection, there- 
fore, is as inconſiſtent with the appoint- 
ed meaſures of our ftation, as too lzetle : 
and there cannot be a leſs deſirable turn 
of mind, than one that is influenced by 
an over-refined philoſophy. At leaſt it 
is by conſiderations of this ſort, that F 
endeavour to call off nty thoughts from 
purſuing too earneſtly thoſe reaſonings, 
which the occaſion of this letter is apt to 
ſuggeſt. - This uſe,-however, one may 
juſtly make of the preſent accident, that 
whilkt it contracts the circle of friend; 
ſhip; it ſhould render it ſo much the more 
valuable to us who yet walk within it's 
limits. Adieu. I am, &c. ets 


o 


LETTER I 


TO HORTENSIUS. 


MAY 4, 1740. | 


refult (if 1 am not miſinformed) . of 


much application: and a friend of mine, 
who undertook to tranſcribe one of the 
nobleſt performances of the fineſt genius 
that this, or perhaps any age can boaſt, 
has often aſſured me, that there is not 


a ſingle line, as it is now publiſhed, 


ances, indeed, have generally coft the 


molt labour; and that eaſe, which is ſo 


eſſential to fine writing, has ſeldom been 


attained without repeated and ſevere eqx- 
rections: Ludentit ſpeciem dabit et for- 
quebitur, is a motto that may be ap- 
plied, I believe, to moſt ſueceſsful au- 
thors of genius. With as much facility 
as the numbers of the natural Prior ſcem 


juſted: not to mention he 


C 


which ſtands in conformity with the ori- 
ginal manuſcript. . The truth is, every 
entiment has it's peculiar expreſſion; 
and every word it's preciſe place, which 
do not always immediately preſent them 
ſelves, and generally demand frequent 
trials before they can be properly ad- 
more im- 
portant difficulties, whichneceſſarily oc- 
cur in ſettling the plan and regulatin 
the higher parts which compole the 
ſtructure of a finiſhed work.  * + - 
Thoſe, indeed, who know what pangs 
it. coſt even the moſt fertile genius to be 


by tion, 


to have flowed from him, they were the delivered of a juſt and regular produc- 


n 


* 


/ * 
8 
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tion might be-inclined, perhaps, to cry quiſite judgment coriceived/to be fill 
out with the moſt antient of authors neceſſary, he directed his friends Fucca 
4. Oh, that mine e e written and Varius to burn the nobleſt poem that 
a book !? A writer of refined taſte has ever appeared: in the Roman — e. 


ſelf incapable of taking entire poſſeſſion den tells us, that had he taken more time 
of that ideal beauty which warms and in tranſlating this author, he might poſ- 


ſtill rife above all the powers of his art, he aſſures us, could he have ſucceeded 
and he can but faintly copy out thoſe fo well as to have ſatisfied himſelf. 
|  amages of perfection which are im- In a word, Hortenſius, I agree with 

prelfed upon his mind. Never was you, that there is nothing more difficult 
? any thing, ſays Tully, * more beau- than to fill up the character of an au- 
© titul than the Venus of Apelles, or thor who propoſes to raiſe a juſt and 
© the Jove of Phidias; yet were they by laſting admiration; whois not contented 


© of beauty wifich animated the geniuſes plauſe which attend the ordinary race 
© of thoſe wonderful artiſts.” In the of writers, but conſiders only how he 
ſame manner, he obſerves, the great may ſhine out to poſterity ; who extends 
maſters of oratory imaged to themſelves 'his views beyond the preſent generation, 
a certain perfection of eloquence, which and cultivates thoſe productions which 


_ preſſion. Perhaps no author ever perpe- may be applied to every other work 
tuated his 1 who could write where taſte and imagination are con- 
up to the full ſtandard of his own judg- cerned: It requires the greateſt con- 
ment: and Lam perſuaded that he, who * traries to compoſe it; à genius both 
upon a ſurvey of his compoſitions can * penetrating and ſolid; an expreſſion 
withentire complacencypronounce them both ſtrong and delicate. There muſt 

good, will hardly find the world join © be a great agitation of mind to in- 
with him in the ſame favourable ſen- vent, a great calm to judge and cor- 

BS © He rect: there muſt be upon the ſame tree, 

The moſt judicious of all poets, the * and at the ſame time, both flower and 

' Inimitable. Virgil, uſed to reſemble his fruit.) But though, I. know, you 
productions to thoſe of that animal who, would not value yourſelf upon. any 
agreeably to the notions of the antients, . performance, wherein theſe very oppo- 
was ſuppoſed to bring her young into ſite and very ſingular qualities were not 
the world a mere rude and ſhapeleſs conſpicuous ; yet I muſt remind you at 


again and again, he acknowledged, be- to poliſh, it muſt neceſſarily weaken. 
fore they acquired their proper form and You will remember therefore, that there 

beauty. Accordingly we are told, that is a medium between the immoderate 
after having ſpent eleven years in com- caution of that orator, who was three 
2 his ZEneid, he intended to have olympiads in writing a ſingle oration; 
ſet apart three more for the reviſal of and the extravagant expedition of that 
that glorious performance. But being poet, whoſe funeral pile was compoſed 
prevented by his laſt ickneſs fromgiving of his own numberleſs productions. 
* thoſe finiſhing touches which his ex- Adieu. I am, &c, | | 


* 


LETTER LX. e 
ro PALEMON. 5 | 
May 28, 1730. 


my fide, under the ſhade of a ſpread- beauty; while 
ing elm that hangs over the banks of | 
our river. A a e Na more har- Fanning their odorif*rous wings, diſpenſe 
monious even than Strada's, is ſerenad- Native perfumes, and whiſper whence theyſtolè 
ing us from a hawthorn buſh which Thoſe balmy ſpoils, M11. 


; 7 Whilſt 


Gentle gales, 
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the continual mortification to find him- In the fame Ne delicacy Mr. Tow | 


fills his imagination. His conceptions ſibly have ſucceeded, better; but never, 


© no means equal to thoſe high notions with thoſe little tranſient flaſhes of ap- 


they could only contemplate in idea, but are to-flouriſh in future ages. What 
jn vain attempted to draw out in ex- Sir William Temple obſerves of poetry, 


maſs: he was obliged to retouch them the ſame time, that when the file ceaſes 


1 Write this whileCleorais angling by ſmiles with all the gaiety of youth and 


0 
* 
wr 
« 4 > 


"8; 


'Whilkt 1 am thus enjoying the inno- 
cent luxury of this vernal delight, I 


look back upon thoſe ſcenes of turbu- 


© lence, wherein L was once engaged, with 
more than ordinary diſtaſte; and deſpiſe 


- 


myſelf for ever having entertained. ſo 
mean a thought as to be rich and great. 


One of our monarchs uſed: to fay, That 


he looked upon thoſe to be the 


my life: with a fortune far above the 
neceſſity of engaging in the drudgery of 


— 2 LABEL _ 


rz beauties of 


| appict 
men in the nation, whoſe fortune had 


of a juſtice of peace. It is in a medio- 
crity of this happy kind that I here paſs 


buſineſs, and, with deſires much too 
humble to have any reliſn for the ſplen- 


did baits of ambition. © 


. You muſt not, however, imagine 
that Laffect the Stoic, or pretend to have 
eradicated all my paſſions: the ſum of 
my eee amounts to no more than 
to cheriſh none but ſuch as I may eaſily 


\ 


4 


4 


ſtyle ſeem to be 

generally conſidered as below the 
attention both of an author and a read- 
er. 
may venture to acknowledge, that 
among the numberleſs graces of your 
late performance, I particularly admir- 


ed that ſtrength and elegance with 


which you haye enforced and 
the nobleſt ſentiments. 
There was a time however (and it was 
a period of the trueſt refinements) when 
an excellence of this kind was eſteemed 
in the number of the politeſt accompliſh- 
ments; as it was the ambition of ſome 
of the greateſt names of antiquity to diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves in the improvements 
of their native tongue, Julius Cæſar, 
who was not only the greateſt hero, but 
the fineſt gentleman that ever, perhaps, 
appeared in the world, was defirous of 
adding this talent to his other moſt 
ſhining endowments : and we are told 
he ſtudied the language of his country 
with much application; as we are ſure 


adorned 


he poſſeſſed it in- it's higheſt elegance. * 


What a loſs, Euphronius, is it to the 


literary world, that che treatiſe which 
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Aue Pon dit eftime N 
Tout ce que je n ai pas, je le compte pour rien. 
placed them in the country, above a 

gh. conſtable, and below the trouble 


LETTER LX. 


10 EUPHRONIUS, 


I know not, therefore, whether 1 


% 


os 


and innocently gratify, and to baniſh 
all the reſt as fo many bold intruders *- 
upon my repoſe. ' I endeavour tò prac- 
tiſe the maxim of a French poet, by 
conſidering every thing that is not with- 
in. my po ſeſſion, as not worth having. 
Pts Pour wi afſirer le ſeul bien 


eft imer au munde, 


Ts it not poſſible, Palemon, to recon- 
cile you to theſe unaſpiring ſentiments, 
and to loyer your flight to the humble 
level of genuine happinefs ? Let me at 
traſt prevail w'th you to ſpare a day or 
two from the certamina divitiarum, (as 
Horace I think calls them) from thoſe 
ſplendid conteſts in which you are en- 
fes ccl juſt to take a view of the ſort of 

ife we lead in the country. If there ĩs 
any thing wanting to pomplete the hap- 
pineſs J here find, it is that you are fo 
ſeldom a witneſs to it. Adieu. Fam, 
3 


Y 173 Jour 3, 1744. 
he wrote upon this ſubject, is periſhed 
with many other valuable works of that 
age? But though we are deprived of 
the benefit of his obſervations, we are 
happily not without an inſtance of their 
effects; and his own memoirs will ever 


remain as the beſt and brighteſt exem- 


plar, not only of true generalſhip, but 
of fine writing. He publiſned them, 
indeed, only as materials for the uſe of 
thoſe who ſhould be diſpoſed to enlarge 
upon that remarkable period of the Ro- 
man ſtory; yet the purity and graceful- 
neſs of his {tyle-were ſuch, that no ju- 
dicious writer durſt attempt to touch 
the ſubje& after him. 5 
Having produced ſo illuſtrious an in- 
ſtance in favour of an art, for which I 
have ventured to admire you; it would 
be impertinent to add a ſecond, were I 
to cite a leſs authority than that of the 
immortal Tully. This noble author, 
in his dialogue concerning the celebrat- 
ed Roman orators, trequently mentions 
it as a very high encomium, that they 
poſſeſſed the elegance of their native lan- 
guage; and introduces Brutus as de- 
claring, that he ſhould prefer the ho- 
5 | nour * 


— 


5 be 
* 1 


So 


nour bf being eſteemed the great maſter 


And improver of Roman eloquence, even 


to the glory of many triumphs: '- -, 
But to add reaſon to precedent, and to 


view this art in it's uſe as well as it's dig- 
- nity; will it not be allowed of ſome im- 


ance, when it is conſidered, that elo- 
quence is one of the -moſt conſiderable 


-  auxiliariesof truth? Nothing indeed con- 
_ tributes more to ſubdue the mind to the 
force of reaſon, than her being ſup} 
by the powerful aſſiſtance of maſculine 


ted 


and vigorous oratory. As on the con- 


trary the moſt legitimate arguments may 
inted of that ſuccefs they de- 
* ſerve, by being attended with a ſpirit- 
leſs and enfeebled expreſſion, Accord- 


be diſa 


ingly; that moſt clegant of writers, the 
inimitable Mr. Addiſon, obſerves, in 
one of his effays, that there is as much 


_ difference between: comprehending a 


thought cloathed in Cicero's language 
and that of an ordinary writer, as be- 
tween ſeeing an object by the light of a 
taper and the light of the ſun. 

It is furely then a very ſtrange con- 
ceit. of the celebrated Malbranche, who 
ſeems to think the pleaſure which ariſes 


from peruſing a well written piece, is of 
- the criminal kind, and has it's ſource 


in the weakneſs and effeminacy of the 
human heart. A man muſt have a very 
uncommon Fan of temper indeed, 
who can find any chi 

adding charms to truth, and gaining 


- the heart by captivating the ear; in 


uniting roſes with the thorns of ſcience, 
and joining pleaſure with inſtruction. 


I The truth is, the mind is delighted 


— 


* 


1 Intended to have cloſed with your 


I propoſal, and paſſed a few weeks 
| with you at * but ſome unlucky af- 


fairs have intervened, which will engage 
mie, I fear, the remaining part of this 
r 1 

Among the amuſements which the 


ſcene you are in affords, I ſhould have 
eſteemed the converſation of Timoclea 


as à very principal entertainment; and 


as I know you are fond of ſingular cha- 
racters, I recommend that lady to your 
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and beauty to de 


to raiſe their exp 
language, lift them up beydnd common 
apprehenſions, eſteeming it (one ſhould 


ng to condemn in 


ro ORONTES. - 


WR 
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with a fine ſtyle, upon the ſame principle 
that it prefers regularity to confuſion, 
ity. A taſte of 
this ſort is indeed fo far from being a 
mark of any depravity of our nature, 
that I ſhould rather conſider it as an evi- 
dence, in ſome degree, of the moral rec- 
titude of it's conſtitution, as it is a proof 
its retaining ſome reliſh at leaſt of 
harmony and order. . 
One might be apt indeed to ſuſpe& 
that certain writers amongſt us had con- 
fidered all beauties. of this ſort in the 
ſame gloomy view with Malbranche ; or 
at leaſt that they avoided every refine- 
ment in ſtyle, as unworthy a lover of 
truth and philoſophy. Their ſentiments 


are ſunk by the loweſt expreſſions, and 


ſeem Ne ang to the firſt. 905 of 

creeping upon the ground all the days of 
their life. Others, on the —— 4 
miſtake pomp for dignity; and, in order 


ions above vulgar 


imagine) a mark of their genius, that it 
requires ſomẽ ingenuityto penetrate their 
meaning. But how few writers, like 
Euphronius, know tg hit that true me- 
dium which lies between. thoſe diftant 
extremes? How ſeldom do we meet 
with an author, whoſe expreſſions, like 
thoſe of my friend, are glowing, but not 
glaring; whoſe metaphors are natural, 
ut not common; whoſe periods are har- 
monious, but not poetical; in a word, 
whoſe ſentiments are avell ſet, and fhewn 
to the underſtanding in their trueſt and 
moſt advantageous luſtre. I am, &c. 


* 
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Timoclea was once a beauty; but ill 
health, and worſe fortune, have ruined 
thoſe charms which time would yet 
have ſpared. However, what has ſpoil- 
ed her for a miſtreſs, has improved her 
as a companion; and ſhe is far more 
converſable now, as ſhe has much leſs 
beauty, than when I uſed to ſee her once 
a, week triumphing in the drawing- 
room. For, as few women (whatever 
they may pretend) will value themelves 
upon their minds, while they can gain 
- admirers by thgir perſons, I imoclca ne- 

OR Ne: VET - 


verthaught af charming by lier witnalll 
— chante of mak ing conqueſts 


by her beauty... She has ſeen a. goo 
a 2 ed, and of the . W 


K * * 
any in it, as it is from thence the has 
deried a Whatever knowledge 10 Fr 


ſeſſes. You cannot, indeed, flatter her 
more, than by:ſeeniingsto cunſider her 
as fond of reading and retirement. But 
the truth is, nature formed her for the 
joys of foriery, and ſlie is never ſo tho- 
roughly pleated as when the has a cirele 
round her. CCC 

It is upon. thoſeoccahons-ſhe appears 
to full A tage ; as I never knew any 


2 


perſon who. was endued with the talents 


for converſation to a higher degree. If 


I were diſpoſtd to write the characters of 
the age, F. 


Timoclea is the firit perſon in 
the world to whoſe aſſiſtance T ſhould ap- 
112 She has the happieſt art of mark 

ing ont the diſtinguiſhing caſt of her ac- 

Juaintance that T ever met with; and 
have known her, in an afternoon s 

converlation, paint the manners with 

greaterdelicacyofJudgmentand ſtrength 


p j 
8 . 
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12 n verbal criticiſm, as it is 
1 generally exerciſed, to be no better 


than a ſort of learned legerdemain, by 
which the ſenſe or nonſenſe of a paſſage 
is artfully conveyed away, and ſome 
other introduced in it's ſtead, as beſt 
ſuits with the purpoſe of the profound 
juggler. The diſſertation you reeom- 
mended to my peruſal has but ſerved to 
confirm me in theſe ſentiments: for 
though I admired the ingenuity of the 
artiſt, I could not but greatly ſuſpect 
the juſtneſs of an art, which can thus 
port any author into the ſervice of any 
I have ſometimes amuſed myſelf with 
eonſidering the entertainment it would 
afford to thoſe antients, whoſe works 
have had the honour to be attended by 
our commentators, could they riſe out 
of their ſepulchres, and peruſe ſome of 
thoſe curious conjectures that have been 
raiſedupon their reſpective compoſitions. 
Were Horace, for inſtance, to read over 
only a few of thoſe numberleis reſtorers 
of his text, and expoſitors of his mean- 
ing, that have infeſted the republic of 
letters; what a fund of pleaſantry might 
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quently without juſt foundation, and 
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of colouring, than is to be found eicher 
in Theophraſtus or Bruy ere. 
She has an inexhauſtible fund of wit: 
but if I may venture to diſtinguiſh, 
where one knows not even how to define, 
I'ſhouldday,+ it is rather brilliant than 
wy This talent renders her the ter- 
ror of all her female acquaintance; yer 
ſhe never ſacrificed the abſent, or mor- 
tified the preſent, merely for the ſake 
of diſplaying the force of her ſatire: if 
any feel it's ſting, it is thoſe only who 
firſt provoke it. Still however it muſt 
be owned, that her reſentments are fre- 


almoſt always beyond meaſure. But 
though the has much warmth, ſhe has 
great generoſity in her temper; and with 

all her faults ſhe' is well worth your 


approaches as you ſhall ſee proper, 1 
am, &c. 7555 : ; | b 1 ; 
rn LS MERGE ZZ 
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he extract for a ſatire on criticaÞefudi- 
tion! how many harmleſs words would 
he ſee cruelly baniſhed from their right- 
ful poſſeſſions, merely becauſethey hap- 
ned to difturb ſome unmerciful philo- 
ogift ? On the other hand, he would un- 
doubtedly ſmile at that penetrating ſa- 
gacity, which has diſcovered meanings 
which never entered into his thoughts, 
and found out concealed alluſions in his 

moſt plain and artleis expreſſionss. 
One could not, I think, ſet the general 
abſurdity of critical conjectures in a 
ſtronger light; than by applying them to 
ſomething parallel in our own writers. 
If the Engliſh tongue ſhould ever Be- 
come a dead language, and our beſt au · 
thors be raifed into the rank of xlaſſic 
writers; much of the force and pro- 
priety of their expreſſions, eſpecially of 
ſuch as turned upon humour, or alluded 
to any manners peculiar to the age, 
would inevitably be loſt, or, at beſt, 
would be extremely doubtful. How 


** 


would it puzzle, for inſtance, future 
commentators to explain Swift's epi- 
. gram upon our muſical conteſts? Li- 


* 


gine one might 35 them de 
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npon; that little humorous. fally. of our 
Engliſh Rabelais, in ſome ſuch manner 
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Strange ll this difference ſhould. be: 
Twirt Tweedle-dum cand. I weedle dee! 


© NOTES or vAxious AUTHORS, 
-FIVEEDLE-dun ind Tue. u. 
1 I am perſuaded the poet gave it 
Twiddle drum and Twiddle k. To 
zoidalle ſignifies to make a certain ridi- 
ulgus. motion with the fingers: what 
word, therefore, could be more proper to 
expreſs this epigram-writer's contempt 
of the Peter dez of thoſe muſicians, 
and of the folly of his contemporaries 
in running into parties upon ſo abſurd 
an occaſion ? The drum was a certain, 
martial inſtrument uſed in thoſe times; 
as the word key is a technical term in 
uſic, importing the fundamental note 


which regulates the whole compoſition. 


It means alſo thoſe little pieces of wood 
which the fingers ſtrike againſt inan or- 
gan, &c. in order to make the inſtru- 
ment ſound. The alteration here pro- 
poſed is ſo. obwious and natural, that I 
am ſurpriſed none of the commentators 
hit upon it before. L. C. D. | 

_ Taveedle-dum and Taveedle-dec.] Theſe 
words have greatly embarraſſed the cri- 
ties, who are extremely expert in find- 


ing a difficulty where there is none. 


TT weedle-dum and T weedle-dee are moſt. 


_ undoubtedly the names of the two mub- 


cians: and though they are ſtiled by dif- 
ferent appellations in the title of this 
epigram, yet that is xe objection; for it 
is well known that perſons in thoſe times 
had more ſurnames than one. S. M.— 
Abſurd } here is evidently an error of 
che preſs, for there is not a ſingle hint 


in all antiquity of the family of the 
Taueeadle-dums and Taveedle-dees, The 


learned S. M. therefore nodded when he 
undertook to explain this paſſage. The. 
{ſenſe will be very plain if we read with 
a little alteration, Wheedle Tom and. 
Waddle THE ; Ih being a known 


contraction for Theodore, as Tom ĩs for 


Thomas. Waddle and Wheedls are like- 
wiſe elaſſical words. Thus Fope— 


Nor rr ded n en 4 
e Ofc adder thre the 155 
Obliqiely, wodlling tothe wark in view. , 

4 1 5 5 6 en M7 OETTR an u. 150. 
And though indeed Ido not recolle& to 
have met with the verb 10 wheedle, in 


any pure author, yet it is plain that it 


was in uſe, ſince we ſind the participle 
wwheedling: in an ancient. tragedy com- 
poſed about theſe times _.:; 
And let, toying, Whathag, whimp'cing 
2” F 
Will make him amble ch à gofnip's meffage, 
And hold the diſtaff with a hand as patient 
As Cer did Hercules. Axx Snort. 
Thomas and Theodore, therefore, were 
moſt certainly the Chriſtian names of 6 
two muſicians, to the contractions 
which the words 2vheedle and waddle are 
added as characteriſtical of 1 perions 
and diſpoſitions of the men; the former 
implying that Tom was a mean. ſyco- 
phant, and the latter that THE had an 
aukward and ridiculous gait. F. J. Z. 


- F know not, Orontes, how I ſhall 
eſcape your ſatire, for venturing to be 
thus free with a ſcience which is ſome- 
times, I think, admitted into a ſhare of 
your meditations: yet, tell me honeſtly; 
is not this a faithful ſpecimen of the ſpi- 
rit and talents of the general claſs of cri- 
tic- writers? Far am I, however, from 
thinking irreverently of thoſe uſeful 
members of the republic of letters, who 
with modeſty and proper diffidence have 
offered their aſſiſtance in throwing a light 
upon obſcure paſſages in ancient au- 
thors. Even when this ſpirit breaks out 
in it's higheſt pride and -petulance. f 
reformation, if it confines itſelf to claſh- 
cal enquiries, I can, be contented with 
treating it only as an object of ridicule. 
But, I muſt confeſs, when J find it, 
with an aſſured and confident air, ſup- 
porting religious or political doctrines 
upon the very uncertain. foundation of 
various readings, forced anajpgies, and 
precarious conjectures, it ĩs not without 
ſome difficulty I can ſuppreſs my indig- 
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I place: yet I have nothing more mate- 
rial to write than that I got ſafe hither. 
To any other man I ſhould make an apo- 
logy for troubling him with an informa- 
tion ſo trivial; but among true friends 
there is nothing indifferent, and what 


would ſeem of no conſequence to others, 


has in intercourſes of this nature it's 
weight and value. A by-ſtander, unac- 
quainted with play, may fancy, per- 
haps, that the counters are of no more 
worth than they appear; but thoſe who 
are engaged in the game, know they are 


to be conſidered at a higher rate. You 


ſee I draw my alluſions from the ſcene 
before me: a propriety which the critics, 
I think, upon ſome occaſions recom- 

I haveoften wondered what odd whim 
could firſt induce the healthy to follow 
the ſick into places of this ſort, and lay 
the ſcene of their diverſions amidſt the 
moſt wretched part of our ſpecies: one 
ſhould imagine an hoſpital the laſt ſpot 
in the world, to which thoſe who are in 
purſnit of pleaſure would think of re- 
borting. However, ſo it is; and by this 
means the company here furniſh out a 
tragi · comedy of the moſt ſingular kind. 
While ſome are literally dying, others 
are expiring-in metaphor; and in one 
ſcene you are preſented with the real, 
and in another with the fantaſticalpains 
of mankind. An ignorant ſpectator 
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might be apt to ſuſpect, that each party 
was endeavouring to qualify itſelf for 
acting in the oppoſite character: for the ' 
infirm cannot labour more earhieftly to 
recover the ſtrength they have loſt, than 
the robuſt to diſhpate that which they 
poſſeſs. Thus the diſeaſed paſs bo 
more anxious nights in their-beds; than 
the healthy at the hazard-tables ; and 1 
frequently ſee a game at quadrilleocca= 
ſion as ſevere diſquietudes as a fit of the 
gout. As for myſelf, I perform a ſort of : 
middle part in this as. 7 drama, and am 
ſometimes diſpoſed to join with the in- 
valids in envying the healthy, and ſome- 
times have ſpirits enough to mix with 
the gay in pitying the ſplenetic. 
The truth is, I have found ſome be- 
nefit by the waters; but J ſhall not be 
ſo ſanguine- as to 1 with cer- 
tainty of their effects „kill I fee how they 
enable me to-paſs through the approach- 
ing winter. That ſeaſon, you know, is 
the time of trial with me; and if I get 
over the next with more eaſe than the 
laſt, I ſhalt think myſelf obliged to ce- 
lebrate the nymph of the rings in 
grateful ſonnet. 

But let times and ſeaſons operate as 
they may, there is one part of me over 
which they will have no power; and in 
all the changes of this uncertain conſti- 
tution, my heart will ever continue fixed 
and firmly yours, I am, &c, _ 


LETTTR LXV, 


T0 ORONTES. 


FT E others conſider you for thoſe 
LL ample poſſeſſions you enjoy: ſuffer 
me to ſay, that it is your application of 
them alone which renders either them 
or you valuable in my eſtimation. Your 


ſplendid roofs and elegant accommoda-- 


tions I can view without the leaſt emo- 
tion of envy: but. when I obſerve you 
in the full power of exerting the no- 
ble purpoſes of your exalted generofity-- 
it is then, I confeſs, I am apt to reflect, 


with ſome regret, on 


MAY 6, 1733. 

the humbler ſup» 
plies of my own more limited finances. 
Nihil habet (to ſpeak of you in the fame 
language that the firſt of orators ad- 
dreſſed the greateſt of emperors) fortuna 
tua majus, quam ut poſſes; nec natura 


melius, quam ut velis ſervare quamplu- 


rimos. To be able to ſoften the cala. 

mities of mankind, and inſpire glad. 

neſs into a heart 8 with want, is 
M 


indeed the nobleſt privilege of an en- 
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larged fortune: but to exerciſe that pri- 
vilege in all it's generous refinements, 


is an inſtance of the moſt; uncommon 


elegance both of temper and under- 
ſanding. 


In the ordinary diſpenſation of boun- 
ty, little addreſs is requiret: but when 


it is to be applied to thoſe of a ſuperior 
rank and more elevated mind, there is 


as much charity diſcovered in the man- 


ner as in the meaſure of one's benevo- 


lence. It is ſomething extremely mor- 
2 a well · formed ſpirit, to ſee it- 
{elf conſidered as an object of compaſſion; 
as it is the part of improved humanity to 

umour this honeſt pride in our nature, 


and to relieve the neceſſities without of- 


SHALL I own to you that I cannot 

repent of an offence which occaſioned 
ſo a agrecableareproof? A cenſure con- 
veyed in iuch gentecl terms, charms 
more than corrects, and tempts rather 
than reforms. I am jure, at leaſt, though 
J ſhould regret the crime, I ſhall always 
admire the rebuke, and long to kits the 
Hand that chalteneth in ſo - pleaſing a 
manner. However, I ſhall tor the tu- 
ture ſtrictly purtue your orders, and have 
ſent you in this fecond parcel no other 
books than what my own library ſup- 
pied: Among theſe you will find a col- 


ect ion ot letters: I do not recommend 


them to you, haying never. read them; 
nor indeed am I acquainted with their 


characters; but they preſented themiclves 
to my hands as I was tumbling over 


fome others: io I threw them in wich 
the reſt, and gave them a chance of 


adding to your amuſement. I wiſh I 
could meet with any thing that hadeven 
the leaſt 1 of contributing to 
mine. 550 ee 


t | 
Foorlorne of thee, 

Whither ſhall I betak< me, where ſubſiſt ? 

| 1 On, 8 Mit r. 

Time, that reconciles one to moſt things, 


has not been able to render your ablence 


in any degrec leis uncaiy to me. I may 
rather be laid to haunt the houie in 
which I live, than to make one of the 


family. I w:lk in and out of the rooms 


Þke ax cltlets ſpirit for I never ſpeak 


T0 CLEORA. 
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I have ſeen charity(if charity it might 
be called) inſult with an air of pity, and 


wound at the ſame time that it healed. 
"But I have ſeen too the higheſt munifi- 
cence diſpenſed with the moſt refined 


tenderneſs, and a bounty conferred with 

as much addreſs as the moſt artful would 
employ in ſoliciting one. Suffer me, 

Orontes, upon this fingle occaſon, to 
gratify my own inclinations in violence 

to yours, by pointing out the particular 

inſtance I have in my view; and atlow 

me, at the; ſame. time, to join my ac- 
knowledgments, with thoſe of the un- 

fortunate perſon I recommend to your 
protection, for the generous aſſiſtance 

you lately afforded him. 


fending the delicacy of the diſtreſſed. b 


| 4 26. 1 SEPTEMBER 5, 1737. 
till T am ſpoken to, and then generally 
anſwer, like Banco's ghoſt in Macbeth, 
with a deep ſigh and a nod. Thus ab- 
raed from every thing about me, I 
am yet quite ruined for a hermit, and 
find no more ſatisfaction in retirement, 
than you do in the company of * **. 
How often do I wiſh myſelf in poſ- 
ſeſſion of that famous ring you were 
mentioning the other day, which had 
the property of daring thoſe who 
wore it inviſible! I would rather be 
maſter of this wonderful unique, than of 
the kingdom which Gyges gained by 
means or it; as I might then attend 
you, like your guardian angel, without 
cenſure or obſtruction. How agreeable 
would it be to break out upon you, like 
Eneas from his cloud, where you leaſt 
expected me; and join again the dear 
companion of my tortunes, in ſpight of 
that relentleſs power who has ratied fo 
many cruel ſtorms to deſtroy us | But 
whilſt I employed this extraordinar 
ring to theie and a thouſand other — 


ing purpoles, you would have nothing 


to apprehend trom my being inveſted 
with tuch an inviſible faculty. That 
innocence which guards and adorns my 
Cleora in her moſt gay and public hours, 
attends her, I well know, in her moft 
private and retired. ones; and ſhe who 
always atts as under the Fab the beſt 
of Beings, has nothing to fear from the 
ſecret impeCtion'vf any mortal. Adieu. 
I am, &c. 
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T* you received the firſt account 


of my loſs from other hands than 


mine, you muſt impute it to the dejec- 
tion of mind into which that accident 
threw me. The blow, indeed, fell with 
too much ſeverity, to leave me capable 
of recollecting myſelf enough to write to 

ou immediately; as there cannot, per- 
5 be a greater ſhock to a "ar of 
any ſenſibility, than to ſee it's earlieſt 
and moſt valuable connections irrepara- 
bly. broken; than to find itſelf for ever 
torn from the firſt and moſt endeared 
obje& of it's higheſt veneration. At 


leaſt, the affection and eſteem I bore to 


that excellent parent were founded upon 
fo many and ſuch uncommon motives, 
that his death has given me occaſion to 
lament not only a moſt tender father, 
but a-moſt valuable friend. 


That J can no longer enjoy the bene- 


fit of his animating example, is one 


among the wan” aggravating circum- 


ſtances of my affliction ; and I often ap- 
ply to myſelf what an excellent antient 

as faid upon a ſimilar occaſion, Yereor 
ne nunc neghgentius vivam. There is 
nothing, in truth, puts us ſo much upon 
our guard, as to act under the conſtant 
inſpection of one, whole virtues, as 
well as years, have rendered venerable. 
Never, indeed, did the dignity of good- 
neſs appear more irreſiſtible in any man: 
Vet there was ſomething at the ſame 


time ſo gentle in his manners, ſuch an 


innocency and chearfulneſs in his con- 
verſation, that he was as ſure to gain 
affect ion as to inſpire reverence. 

It has been obſerved (and I think, 
by Cowley) That a man in much 
buſineſs muſt either make himſelf a 


knave, or the world will make him a. 
fool. If there is any truth in this 


obſervation, it is not, however, without 
an exception. My father was early en- 
gaged in the great ſcenes of bulineſs, 


where he continued almoſt to his very 


laſt hour; yet he preſerved his integrity 
firm and unbroken, through all thoſe 
poverty aſſaults he muſt neceſſarily. 
aye encountered in ſo long a courſe of 
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TO EUPHRONIUS.. 


3 Wi MAY 5, 1743. 
If it were juſtice, indeed, to his other 


virtues, to ſingle out any particular one 
as ſhining with ſuperior luſtre to the reſt, 
I ſhould point to his probity as the 


brighteſt part of his character. But the 
truth is, the whole tenor of his condu& 
was one uniform exerciſe of every moral 


quality that can adorn and exalt human 


nature. To defend the injured, to re- 


lieve the indigent, to protect the diſtreſſ- 
ed, was the chief end and aim of all his 
endeavours, and his principal motive 
both for engaging and perſevering in 
his profeſſion was, to enable himſelf 
more abundantly to gratify ſo glorious, 
an ambition. | : 

No man had a higher reliſh of the 


122 of retired and contemplative 


fe; as none was more qualified to enter 
into thoſe calm ſcenes with greater eaſe 
and dignity. He had nothing to make 
him deſirous of flying from the reflec- 
tions of his own mind, nor any paiſions 
which his moderate patrimony would 
not have been more than ſufficient to 
have gratified. But tolive for himſelf 
only, was not conſiſtent with his gene- 


rous and enlarged ſentiments. It was a 
ſpirit of benevolence that led him into 


the active ſcenes of the world; which 
upon any other principle he would either 
never have entered, or ſoon have re- 


nounced. And it was that godlike 


ſpirit which conducted and ſupported 
him through his uſeful progreſs, to the 
honour and intereſt of his family and 
friends, and to the benefit of every crea- 
ture that could poſſibly be comprehend- 
ed within the extenſive circle of his be- 
neficence. 2:3 

I well know, my dear Euphronius, 
the high regard you pay to every cha- 
racter of merit in general, and the eſteem 
in which, you held this moſt valuable 
man in particular. I am ſure, there- 
fore, you would not forgive me, were I 
to make anapology for leaving with you 
this private monument of my veneration 


for a parent, whole leaſt and loweſt claim 


to my gratitude and eſteem is, that I am 


indebted to him for my birth. Adieu. 
ST I am, & c. 39 TEN ps © Hint 
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ö Fan particularly pleaſed with a paſ- 
a 


e in Homer, wherein Jupiter is 


repreſented as taking off his eyes, with 


a ſort of ſatiety, from the horror of the 
field of battle, and relieving himſelf 
with a view of the Hippomolgi; a people 
famous, it ſeems, for their innocence 
and * of manners. It is in or- 
der to practiſe the {ame kind of experi- 
ment, and give myſelf a ſnort remiſſion 
from that icene of turbulence and con- 
tent ion in which I am engaged, that I 
now turn my thoughts on you, Philotes, 
whoſe temperance and moderation may 


Well — f me in calling you a modern 
Hippomolgian. ä 8 


I forget which of the antients it is, 
that recommends this method of think- 
ing over the virtues of one's acquaint- 
ance : but I am ſure it is ſometimes ne- 
ceſſary to do ſo, in order to keep one's 
ſelf in humour with our ſpecies, and 
—— the ſpirit of philanthropy from 

ing entirely extinguiſhed. Thoſe who 
frequent the ambitious walks of life, are 
apt to take their eftimate of mankind 
from-the ſmall part of it that lies before 
them, and confider the reſt of the world 
as practiſing, in different and under- 
parts, the ſame treachery and diflimula- 
tion which marks out the characters of 
their ſuperiors. It is difficult indeed to 


preſerve the mind from falling into a 


eral contempt of our race, whilſt one 

is converſant with the worſt part of it. 
I labour, however, as much as poſſible, 
to guard againſt that ungenerous diſ- 
ion; as nothing is ſo apt to kill 


thoſe ſeeds of benevolence which every 


þ * 
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1 ET it not be any diſcouragement to 


you, Philotes, chat you have hither- 


e little fatisfaction from 
e noble ſpeculations wherein you are 
employed. Truth, te e ex- 
preſſion of the excellent Mr. Wollaſton, 
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man ſhould endeavour to cultivate in his 
bal... c 6.240 - 4 
III ſurely, therefore, have thoſe wits 
employed their talents; who have'made 
our {ſpecies the object of their ſatire, 
and affected to fubdue the vanity, by 
derogating from the virtues, of the hu- 
man heart. But it will be found, I be- 
lieve, upon an impartial examination, 
that there is more folly than malice in 
our natures, and that mank ind oftener 
a& wrong through ignorance than de- 
ſign. Perhaps the true meaſure of hu- 
man merit is neither to be taken from 
the hiſtories of former times, nor from 


what paſſes in the more ſtriking ſeenes 


of the preſent generation. Thi greateſt 
virtues have, probably, been ever the 
moſt obſcure; and, J am perſuaded, in 
all ages of the world, more genuine he- 
roiſm has been overlooked ad unknown, 
than either recorded or obſerved. Fhat 
aliquid diwinum, as Tully calls it, that 
celeſtial ſpark which every man, who 
coolly contemplates his own mind, may 
diſcover within him, operates where we 


| leaſt look for it, and often raifes the 


nobleſt productions of virtue in the ſhade 


and obſcurity of life. ö 


But it is time to quit ſpeculation for 
act ion, and return to the common affairs 
of the world. I ſnall certainly do ſo with 
more advantage, bykeeping Philotes ſtill 
in my view; as I ſhall enter into the 
intereſts of mankind with more —_— 

by thus confidering the virtues of his 
| honeſt heart as lefs ſingular than I am 
ſometimes inclined to N Adieu. 
FE am, &c. 5 ** 1 . 
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| N ' AUGUST 3, 1738. 
© is the offs ring of unbroken medita- 
tions, and of thoughts often reviſed 
and. corrected.“ It requires indeed = 
great patience and reſolution to diſfip?te 
that cloud of darkneſs which ſurrounds 
her; or (it you will allow me to go to 
| an 


FIT ZOSRORNE'S 


an old philoſopher for my alluſion) to 
draw her up from that profound well in 
which ſhe lies concealddd. 0 

There is, however, ſuch a general con- 
nection in the operations of nature, that 
thediſcovery even of a ſingle truth opens 
the way to numberleſs others; and when 
once the mind has hit upon a right ſcent, 
ſne cannot wholly purſue her enquiries 


N Ribs 1 . 895 n 
Canes ut mantivage per fe fra, f 200, 
Naribus inveniunt inteflus ronde quietes, „. 
Cum ſemel inſtiterunt veſtigia certa-wiat, _ 
Sic alud ex alio per te tute ipſe videre 
in rebus poteris, cacaſque latebras 
Infinuare omnes, et verum prottabere inde. ' 
FO LO e ORD Te 
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- Tt muſt be owned, nevertheleſs, that, 
after having exerted all our ſagacityand 
induſtry, we ſhall ſcarce arrive at cer- 
tainty in many ſpeculative truths. Pro- 
vidence does not ſeem to have intended 
that we ſhould ever be in poſſeſſion of 
demonſtrative knowledge, beyond a very 
limited compaſs ; though at the ſame 


time it cannot be ſuppoſed, without the 


higheſt injuſtice to the benevolent Au- 
thor of our natures, that he has left any 


neceſſi ups e evident notes of 
_ diftintion. But while the powers of 


the mind are thus limited in their ex- 
tent, and greatly fallible like wiſe in their 
operations, is it not amazing, Philotes, 

dat mankind ſhould inſult each other 
for difference in opinion, and treat every 
notion that oppoles their own with ob- 
loquy and contempt ? Is it not amaziug 
that a TO, ſo precarious, 


and circumſcribed, ſhould uſurp that 


confidence which can only belong to 
much ſuperior beings and. claim a defe- 
rence which is due to perfection alone? 


Surely the greateſt arrogance that ever 


entered into the human heart, is that 
which not only pretends to be poſitive 
itſelf in points wherein the beſt and 
wiſeſt have diſagreed, but looks down 
with all the in eng ſuperiority of con- 
temptugus pity on thoſe whoſe impartial 
re ee e led them into oppoſite 
concluſions. *_ WTO 1 

There is nothing, perhaps, more evi- 
dent, than that our intellectual faculties 
are not formed by one general ſtandard ; 
and Waere that diverſity of opi- 
nion is of the very eſſence of our natures. 
It ſeems probable that this diſparity ex- 
tends even to our ſenſitive powers ; and 
though we agree indeed in giving the 


hall 
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ſame names to certain-viſible appear- 


ances,. as whiteneſs, for inſtance, to 
ſnow; yet it is by no means demonſtra- 
tion, that the particular body which 
atfects us with that ſenſation, raiſes the 
ſame a idea in any two perſons who 

ppen to contemplate it together. 
Thus I have often heard you mention 
your youngeſt daughter as being the 


exact counter- part of her mother: now 


to me to reſemble 


ſſie does not Kt por 
her in any ſingle feature. To what can 


this. diſagreement in our judgments be 


* owing, but to a difference in the ſtruc- 


ture of our organs of ſight >- Vet as jaſt- 
ly, Philotes, might you diſclaim me for 
your friend, and look upon me with 
contempt for not diſcovering a mea 
which appears ſo evident to your eyes; 
as any man can abuſe or mo another 
for not apprehending the force of that 
argument which carries conviction to 
his own underſtand ing © 
Happy had it been for the peace of 
the world, if our maintainers of ſyſtems, 
either in religion or politics, had con- 
ducted their ſeveral debates with the full 
impreſſion of this truth upontheirminds. 
Genuine philoſophy is ever, indeed, the 
leaſt dogmatical; and I am always in- 


clined to ſuſpect the force of that argu- 


ment which is obtruded with arrogance 
1d ſufficiency. 12 bo gh 
I am wonderfully pleaſed with a paſ- 
ſage I met: with the other day in the 
preface to Mr. Boyle's Philoſophical 
Eſſays; and would recommend that cau- 
tious ſpirit, by which he profeſſes to 
have conducted himſelf in his phyſical 
reſearches, as worthy the imitation of 
enquirers after truth of every Kind. 
Perhaps you will wonder, ſays he, 
that in almoſt every one of the follow- 
ing eſſays, I ſhould uſe fo often, per- 
1. it ſeems, "tis not improkable, as 
argue a diffidence of the truth of the 
opinions I incline to; and that I ſhould 
be ſo ſhy of laying down principles, 
and ſometimes of ſo much as venturing 
at explications. But I muſt freely 
confeis, that having met with man 
things of which I could give myſelf 
no one probable cauſe, and ſome 
things of which ſeveral cauſes may be 
aſſigned ſo differing, as not to agree 
in any thing, unleſs in their being alt 
of them probable enough; I have of- 
ten found ſuchdifficulties in ſearching 
© into the cauſes and manner of things, 
and I am ſo ſenſible of my own __ i- 
-. 0p 
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© lityto ſurmount thoſe difficulties, that 


I dare ſpeak:confidently and poſitively 


© of very few things, except matter of 
fact. And when I venture to deliver 
© any thing by way of opinion, I ſhould, 
© if it were not for mere ſhame, ſpeak 
c. yet more diffidently than I have Ten 
vont to do- Nor have my thoughts 
© been altogether idle in forming no- 
© tions and attempting to deviſe hypo- 
© theſes. But I have hitherto (though 
© not always, yet not unfrequently) 
© found that what pleaſed we for a while, 
© was ſoon after diſgraced by ſome far- 
© ther or new experiment. And, in- 
deed, I have the lefs envied many (tor 
I ſay not all) of thoſe writers who 
© have taken upon them to deliver the 
< cauſes*of things, and explicate the 
< myſteries of nature, ſince I have had 
opportunity to obſerve how many of 
6. their doctrines, after having been for 
© a while applauded and even admired, 


"LETTER LXX: 


TO PALAMEDES, 


F malice 'had never broks loolk upon 


the world, till it ſeized your reputa- 
tion, I might reaſonably condole with 
you on falling the firſt prey to it's un- 


reſtrained rage. But this ſpectre has 


haunted merit almoſt from it's earlieſt 
exiſtence: and when all mank ind were 
as yet included within a ſingle family, 
one of them, we know, roſe up in ma- 
lignity of foul againſt his innocent bro- 


ther. Virtue, it ſhould ſeem, therefore, 


has now been too long acquainted with 
this her conſtant perſecutor, to be either 


terrified or dejected at an appearance fo 


common. The truth of it'is, ſhe muſt 
either renounce her nobleſt theatre of 


action, and ſeclude herſelf in cells and 


deſarts, or be contented to enter upon 
the ſtage of the world with this fend in 
her train. She cannot triumph, if ſhe 
will not be traduced; and ſhe ſhould 
conſider the clamours of cenſure, when 
joined with her own conſcious applauſe, 


as ſo many acclamations that confirm 
her victory. 


Let thoſe who harbour this worſt of 
human diſpoſitions, conſider the many 
wretchedandcontemptible circumſtances 


which attend it : but it is the buſineſs of 
him who unjuſtly ſuffers from it, to re- 
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© haveafterwards been confuted byſome 
new phænomenon in nature, which 
© was either unknown to ſuch writers, 
cor not ſufficiently conſidered by them. 

If poſitiveneſs could become any man 
in any point of mere ſpeculation, it muſt 
have been this truly noble philoſopher 
when he was delivering the reſult of his 
ſtudies in a fcience, wherein, by the 
united confeſſion of the whole, world, 
he ſo eminently excelled. - But he had 
too much generoſity to preſcribe his own 
notions as a meaſure to the judgment of 
others, and too much good ſenſe to aſ- 
ſert them with heat or confidence. 

W hoever,. Philotes, purſues his ſpe- 
culations with this humble unarrogat- 
ing temper of mind, and with the beſt 
exertion of thoſe faculties which Provi- 
dence has aſſigned him, though heſhould 
not find the eonviction, never, ſurely, 
can he fail of the reward of truth. I 
, hd print fn acegly a opret ©» 


> 


fle& how it may be turned to his advan- 
tage. Remember then, my friend, that 
Generoſity ould loſe half her dignity, 
if malice did not contribute to her ele- 
vation ; and he that has never been in- 
jured, has never had it in his power to 
exerciſe. the nobleſt privilege of - heroic 
virtue. There is another conſolation 
which may be derived from the rancour 
of the world, as it will inſtru& one in 
a piece of knowledge of the moſt fingu- 
lar benefit in our progreſs through it : 
it will teach us to diſtinguiſh genuine 
friendſhip from counterfeit. For heonly 
who is warmed with the real flame of 
amity, will riſe up to ſupport his fingle 
negative, in oppo ition to the clamorous 
votes of an undiſtinguiſhing multitude. 
He, indeed, who can ſee a cool and 
deliberate injury done -to his friend, 
without feeling himſelf wounded in his 
moſt ſenſible part, has never known the 
force of the moſt generous of all the hu- 
man affections. Every man, who has 
not taken the ſacred name of friendſhip . 
in vain, will ſubſcribe to thoſe ſenti- 
ments which Homer puts into the mouth 
of Achilles, and which Mr. Pope has 
opened and enlarged with ſuch inimi- 
table ſtrength and ſpirit, 


a . A gen' rous 


/ 


diſtinction. 


, glows; / | 
Ons 3 int'reſts and our paſſions be; 
My friend muſt hate the man that injures me. 
It may greatly alſo allay the pain which 
attends the wounds of defamation, and 
which are always moſt ſeverely felt by 
thoſe who leaſt deſerve them, to reflect, 


that though malice generally flings the 


firſt ſtone, it is folly and ignorance, it 
is indolence or irreſolution, which are 


| principally concerned in ſwelling the 


heap. - When the tide of cenſure runs 
ſtrongly againſt any particular charac- 
ter, the generality of makind are toe 
careleſs or too impotent to withſtand the 
current ; and thus, without any parti- 
cular malice in their own natures, are 
often indolently carried along with 
others, by tamely falling in with the ge-- 
neral ſtream. The number of thoſe who 


ix. 609. 


really mean one kan 0 wonderfully 4 
leſſen after the deductions which may 
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A ger tous friendſhip no cold medium knows, 
Burns with one love, with one reſentment 


fairly be made of this fort : and the 2 : | 


of unjuſt reproach muſt ſurely loſe muc 

of it's bitterneſs, where one is perſuaded 
that malevolence has the leaſt ſhare in 
mingling the draught. For nothing. 
perhaps, ſtings. a generous mind more 
ſenſibly in wrongs of this ſort, than to 


conſider them as evidences of a general 
malignity in human nature. But from, 


whatever cauſes theſe ſtorms may ariſe, | 
Virtue would not be frue to her own na- 


tive privileges, if ſhe ſuffered herſelf to 
ſink under them. It is from that ſtrength 
and firmneſs, which upright intentions 
will ever ſecure to an honeſt mind, that 
Palamedes, I am perſuaded, will ſtand 
ſuperior to thoſe unmerited reproaches 
which aſſault his character, and preſerve 
an unbroken repoſe amidſt the little noiſe 
and ftrife of ignorant or malicious. 
tongues. Farewel. I am, &c. 


ENTE 


TO PKILOTES., 


| HERE is no advantage which at- 
1 tends a popular genius that I am 
ſo much inclined to envy, as the privi- 
lege of rendering merit conſpicuous, 
An author who has raiſed the attention 
of the public to his productions, and 
gained a whole nation tor his audience, 
may be conſidered as guardian of the 
temple of Fame, and inveſted with the 
prerogative of giving entrance to whom- 
ſoever he deems worthy of that glorious 
But the praiſe of an ordi- 
nary writer obſtructs rather than ad- 


vances the honour due to merit, and tul- 


lies the luſtre it means to celebrate. Im- 
potent panegyric operates like a blight 


wherever it falls, and injures all that it 


touches. Accordingly, Henry the IV. of 


France was wont humerouſly to aſcribe - 


his early grey hairs to the effect of num- 
berleſs wretched compliments, which 
were paid him by a certain ridiculous 
orator of his times. But though the 
wreaths of folly ſhould not diſgrace the 


temple they ſurround; they wither, at 
leaſt, as ſoon as received: and if they 
ſhould not be offenfive, moſt certainly, 
however, they will be tranſient. Where- 


as thoſe, on the contrary, with which - fills up the circle = his private ſtation, 
„ 8 | he 
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an Horace or a Boileau, an Addiſon or 


a Pope, have crowned the virtues of their 
contemporaries, are as permanent as 


they are illuſtrious, and will preſerve 


their colours and fragrance to remoteſt 


ages. 

If I could thus weave the garlands of 
unfading applauſe; if T were in the num- 
ber of thoſe choſen ſpirits whoſe. 96 7 8 
bation is fame, your friend ſhoula not 
want that diſtingeiſhing tribute which 


his virtues deſerve, and you requeſt. 


I would tell the world (and tell it ina 
voice that ſhould be heard far and re- 
membered long) that Euſebes, with all 
the knowledge and experience of theſe. 
later ages, has all the innocence and fim- 
plicity of the earlieſt: that he enforces 
the doctrines of his ſacred function, not 
with the vain pomp of oſtentatious elo- 
quence, but with the far more power, 
tul perſuaſion of active and exemplary 
virtye : that he ſoftens the ſeverity of 
precept with the eaſe and familiarity of 
converſation, and by generouſly ming- 
ling with the meaneſt committed to his 
care, infinuatcs the inſtructor under the 


air of the companion: that whilft he thus 
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he ſtill turns his regards to the public, 
and employs his genius, his induſtry, 
and his fortune, in proſecuting and per- 
fecting thoſe diſcoveries, 4 
moſt for the general benefit of mankind : 
in a word, that whilſt others of his order 
are centending for the ambitious prizes 
of eccleſiaſtical dignities, it is his glori- 


loweſt. This, and yet more than this, 
the world ſhould hear of your friend, if 
the world were inclined to liſten to my 
voice. But though you, perhaps, Phi- 


RE viſits of a friend, like thoſe of 

| the ſun at this ſeaſon, are extreme- 
ly enlivening. I am ſure at leaſt they 
would both be particularly acceptable 
to me at preſent, when my mind is as 
much overcaſt as the heavens. I hope, 
therefore, you will not drop the deſign 
your letter intimates , of ſpending a 
ew days with me in your way to“ **. 
Tour company will greatly contribute 
to diſperſe thoſe clouds of melancholy 
which the loſs of a very valuable friend 
has hung over me. There is ſomething, 


tion from thoſe, , whom a daily com- 


ders our whole frame of thought, and 
diſcolours all one's enjoyments. Let 
Philoſdphy aſſiſt with the utmoſt of her 
vaunted ſtrength, the mind cannot im- 
mediately recover the firmneſs of it's 
poſture, when thoſe amicable props up- 
on which it uſed to reſt, are totally re- 
moved. Even the moſt indifferent ob- 
jets with which we have long been fa- 
miliar, take ſome kind of root in our 
hearts; and © I ſhould hardly care, as 
a celebrated author has, with great 
good- nature, obſerved, © to have an old 
£. poſt pulled up, which I remembered 
ever fince I was a child.” | 
To know how to receive the full ſa- 


ich tend- _ Meas efſe aliquid putare nugas, _ Cary, 


-, can ſhe hope to find favour likewiſe in 


dous pre- eminence to merit the higheſt, 
without enjoying or ſoliciting even the 


indeed, in the firſt moments of ſepara- 


merce and long habitude of friendſhip 
Has grafted upon the heart, that diſor- 
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to my. Muſe, 


lotes; may be willing to give audience 
Namgue Tu ſelebas 


the fight of the public? Let, me, then, 
rather content myſelf with the ſilent ad- 
miration of thoſe virtues, which I am 
not worthy to celebrate; and leave it to 
others to place the good works of Euſe- 
bes where they may ſhine forth before 


meg. I am, &c. 


OOO DET DER ESR. 


TO THE SAME. 


8 DECEMBER 7, 1737. 
tisfaction of a preſent enjoyment, with 
a diſpoſition prepared at the ſame time 
to yield it up without reluctance, is hard- 
ly, I doubt, reconcileable to humanity: 

ain in being diſunited from thoſe we 

ove, is a tax we muſt be contented to 
Pay, if we would enjoy the pleaſures of 


the ſocial affections. One would not 


wiſh, indeed, to be wholly inſenſible 
to diſquietudes of this kind; and we muſt 
renounce the moſt refined reliſh of our 
being, it we would upon all occaſions 
poſſeſs our ſouls in a Stoical tranquillity. 

That ancient philoſopher, whole pre- 
cept it was to converſe with our friends 
as it they might one day prove our ene- 
mies, has been juſtly cenſured as ad- 
3 a very ungenerous maxim. To 
remember, however, that we muſt one 
day moſt certainlybe divided from them, 
is à reflection, methinks, that ſhould 
enter with us into our tender connections 
of every kind. From the preſent diſ- 


compoſure, therefore, of my own breaſt, 


and from that ſhare which I take in 


whatever may affect the repoſe of yours, 


I cannot bid you adieu, without re- 
minding you at the ſame time of the 


uſeful caution of one of your poetical 


acquaintance : 


/ 


Qu icguid amas cupias non Placuiſſe zin. 
1 am, &c. f | 


* 


* 
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LETTER IXXII. 


TO PALAMEDES. * 


F one would rateany particular merit 

I according to it's true valuation, it 
may be neceſſary, perhaps, to conſider 
how far it can be juſtly claimed by man- 
kind in general. I am ſure, at leaſt, 
when I read the very uncommon ſenti- 
ments of your lait letter, I found their 
judicious author riſe in my eſteem, by 
reflecting, that there is not a more ſin- 
ular character in the world than that 
of a thinking man. It is not merely 
having a ſucceflion of ideas,which light- 
ly ſkim over the mind, that canwith any 
propriety be ſtiled by that denomination. 
It is obferving them ſeparately and di- 
ſtinctly, and ranging them under their 
reſpective claſſes ; it is calmly and ſteadi- 
ly viewing our opinions on every ide, 
and reſolutely tracing them through all 
their conſequences and connections, that 
conſtitutes the man of reflection, and 
diſtinguiſnes reaſon from fancy. Pro- 


vidence, indeed, does not ſeem to have 


formed any very conſiderable number of 
our ſpecies for an extenſive exerciſe of 
this higher faculty ; as the thoughts of 
the far greater part of mankind are ne- 
ceſſarily reſtrained within the ordinary 
er gong of animal life. But even if we 
ook up to thoſe who move in much ſu- 
perior orbits, and who have opportuni- 
ties to improve, as well as leiſure to 
exerciſe their underſtandings ; we ſhall 
find, that thinking is one of the leaſt 
exerted privileges of cultivated huma- 


nity. 

1 is, indeed, an operation of the mind 
which meets with many obſtructions to 
check it's juſt and free direct ion; but 
there are two principles which prevail 
more or leſs in the conſtitutions of moſt 
men,that particularly contribute to kee 
this faculty of the ſoul unemployed : i 
mean pride and indolence, To ee 
to truth through the tedious progreſſion 
of well-examined deductions, is conſi- 


dered as a reproach to the quickneſs of 


underſtanding; as it is mueh too labori- 


ous a method for any but thoſe ho are 
poſſeſſed of a vigorous and reſolute ac- 
/ tivity of mind. For this reaſon the 
greater part of our ſpecies generally 
chuſe either to ſeize upon their conclu- 
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ſions at once, or to take them by the 


bound from others, as beſt ſuiting with 
their vanity or their lazineſs. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Lockeobſerves, that there are 


not fo many errors and wrong opinions 


in the world, as is generally imagined. 
Not that he thinks mankind are by any 
means uniform in embracing truth; but 
becauſe the majority of them, he main- 
tains, have no thought or opinion at all 
about thoſe doctrines concerning which 


they raiſe the greateſt clamour. ' Like 


the common foldiers in an army, they 


follow where their leaders direct, with- 


out knowing, or even enquiring, into 
the cauſe for which they ſo warmly con- 
tend. / ; * 
This will account for the flow ſte 
by which truth has advanced in the 
world, on one fide ; and for thoſe abſurd 
ſyſtems which, at different periods, have 
had an univerſal currency on the other. 
For there is a ſtrange diſpoſition in hu- 
man nature, either blindly to tread the 
ſame paths that have been traverſed by 
others, or to ſtrike out into the moſt de- 


hy. ada e e the greater part 


of the world will either totally renounce 
their reaſon, or reaſon only from the 


wild ſuggeſtions of an heated imagina- 


tion. | | 

From the ſame ſource may be derived 
thoſe divifions and animoſities, which 
break the union both of public and pri- 
vate ſocieties, and turn the peace and 
harmony of human intercourſe into dif- 
ſonance and contention. For while men 
judge and act by ſuch, meaſures as have 
not been proved by the ſtandard of diſ- 


patſionate reaſon, they muſt equally be 
miſtaken in their eftimates both of their 


own conduct and that of others. 


If we turn our view from akive to 


contemplative life, we may have occa- 
ſion, perhaps, to remark, that thinking 
is no leſs uncommon in the literary than- 
the civil world. The number of thoſe 
writers who. can with any juſtneſs of 
expreſſion be termed thinking authors, 
would not form a very copious library, 


though one were to take in all of that : 


kind which both ancient and modern 


times have r e Neceſſarily, I 
5 2 


imagine, 


imagine, muſt one exclude from a col- 


lection of this ſort, all critics, commen- 
tators, modern Latin poets, tranſlators, 


and, in ſhort, all that numerous under- 


tribe in the commonwealth of literature 
that owe their exiſtence merely to the 
thoughts of others. I ſhould reject for 
the ſame reaſons ſuch compilers as Va- 
lerius Maximus and Aulus Gellius : 
though it muſt be owned, indeed, their 
works have acquired an accidental va- 
luefßas they preſerve to us ſeveral curious 
traces of antiquity, which time would 
otherwiſe have entirely worn out. Thoſe 
teeming geniuſes likewiſe, who have 
propagated, the fruits of their ſtudies 
through a long ſeries of tracts, would 
have little pretence, I believe, to be ad- 
© mitted as writers of reflection. For this 
reaſon I cannot regret the loſs of thoſe 
incredible numbers of compoſitions 
which ſome of the ancients are ſaid to 
have produced : 


Quale fuit Coffi rapido fervientius anni 
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Thus Epicurus, we are told, left behind 
him three hundred volumes of his own 
works, wherein he had not inſerted a 
ſingle quotation: and we have it upon 
the authority of Varro's own words *, 
that he himſelf compoſed four -hundred 
and ninety books. Seneca aſſures us, 
that Didymus the Grammarian wrote 
no leſs than four thouſand 3 but Origen, 
it ſeems, was yet more prolific, and ex- 
tended his performanceseven to fix thou- 
ſand treatiſes. It is obytvus to imagine 
with what forts of materials the produc- 
tions of ſuch expeditious workmen were 
wrought up: ſound thought and well- 
matured reflect ions could have no ſhare, 
we may be ſure, vn theſe haſty perform- 
ances. Thus are books ik 
whilſt authors are ſcarce z and ſo muc 
eaſter it is toavrite than to think! But 
ſhall I not myfelf, Palamedes, prove an 
inſtance that it is ſo, if I ſuſpend any 


longer your own- more important reflec- 


tions, by interrupting you with fuch as 


nium ; capſis quem fama eft eſje, libriſque mine? Adieu. ; 
. — J 8 on + Hoh” I am, &c. + 
N | To ORONTES. : 


T is with much pleaſure I look back 
1 upon that philoſophical week which 
J lately enjoyed at *** ; as there is no 
part, perhaps, of ſocial life, which af. 
fords more real ſatis faction, than thoſe 


hours which one paſſes in rational and 


unreſervediconverſation. The free com- 
munication of ſentiments amongſt a ſet 
of ingenious and ſpeculative friends, 
ſuch as thoſe you gave me the opportuni- 
ty of meeting, throws the mind into the 
moſt adyantageous exerciſe, and ſhews 
the ſtrength or weaknels of it's opinions 
with greater force of conviction, than 
any other we can employ. | 
That it is not good for man to be 
alone; is true in more views of our ſpe- 
cies than one; and ſociety gives ſtrength 
to our reaſon, as well as poliſh to our 


manners. The Soul, when left entirely 
to her own ſolitary contemplations, is 
inſenſibly drawn by a fort of conſtitu- 
tional bias, which generally leads her 
opinions to the ſide of her inclinations. 
Hence it is that ſhe contracts thoſe pe- 
culiarities of reaſoning, and little habits 
of thinking, which ſo often confirm her 
in the moſt fantaſtical errors. But no- 
.thing is more likely to recover the mind 
from thts falſe bent, than the counter- 
warmth of impartial debate. Conver- 
ſation opens our views, and gives our 
faculties amore vigorous play; it puts 
us upon turning our notions on every 
fide, and holds them up to a light that 
diſcovers thoſe latent flaws,which would 
probably have lain concealed in the 
gloom of unagitated abſtraction, Ac- 


- S This paſſage is be found in Aulus Gellius, who quotes it from a treatiſe which Varro 


had written concerning the wonderful effects of the number Seven. But the ſubject of this 
piece cannot be more ridiculous than the- ſtyle in which it appears to have been compoſed : 
for that moſt learned aui hor of his times (as Cicero, if I miſtake not, ſome where calls him) 
informed his readers in that performance, ſe jam duodecimam anncrum bebdomadam ingreſſum 

es et ad cum diem ſeptuaginta hebdomadas librorum carſeripffe,  * 5 
l 2 s f : 3 : Aul. Gell. iii. 10. 
2 85 , ordingly 


cumſtances or diſpoſitions have 3 
| can- 
vaſſing their reſpective ſy ſtems, in the 


cordingly one may remark, that moſt 
of thoſe wild doctrines which have been 
let looſe upon the world, have generally 
owed their birth to perſons whoſe cir- 


them the feweſt opportunities o 


way of free and friendly debate. Had 
the authors of many an extravagant hy- 
potheſis diſcuſſed their principles in pri- 
vate circles, ere they had given vent to 
them in public, the obſervation of Varro 
had never, perhaps, been made (or never 
at leaſt with ſo much juſtice) that There 
is no opinion ſo abſurd, but has ſome 
hiloſopher or other to produce in it's 
upport. N 
Upon this principle, I imagine, it is 


that ſome of the fineſt pieces of anti- 


quity are written in the dialogue-man- 
ner. Plato and Tully, it ſhould ſeem, 
thought truth could never be examined 
with more advantage, than amidft the 
amicable oppoſition of well-regulated 
converſe. It is probable, indeed, that 
ſubjects of a ſerious and philoſophical 
kind were more frequently the topics of 
Greek and Roman converſations, than 
they are of ours; as the circumſtances 
of the world had not yet given occaſion 
to thoſe prudential reaſons which may 
now, perhaps, reſtrain a more free ex- 
change of ſentiments amengſt us. There 


woas ſomething likewiſe, in the very 


ſcenes themſelyes, where they uſually 
aſſembled, that almoſt unavoidably turn- 
ed the ſtream of their converſations into 
this uſeful channel. Their rooms and 
gardens were generally adorned, you 
know, with the ſtatues of the greateſt ma- 
ſters of reaſon that had then, appeared 
in the world; and while Socrates or 
Ariſtotle ſtood in their view, it is no 
wonder their diſcourſe fell upon thoſe 
ſubjets, which ſuch animating repre- 


ſentations would naturally ſuggeſt. It 


is probable; therefore, that many of 
thoſe ancient pieces-whichare drawn up 
in the dialogue- manner, were no ima- 
ginary converſat ions invented by their 
authors, but faithful tranſcripts from 
real life. And it is this circumſtance, 
perhaps, as much as any other, which 
contributes to give them that remark- 
able advantage over the generality of 
modern compoſit ions which have been 
formed upon the ſame plan. I am ſure, 


at leaſt, I could ſcarce name more than 


three or four of this kind which have 


89 
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appeared inour language, worthy of no 
tice. My Lord Shafteſbury's dialogue, 
intitled, The Moraliſis; Mr. Addiſon's 
upon Ancient Coins; Mr. Spence's up- 


on the Odyſſey; together with thoſe of 


my very ingenious friend Philemon to 
Hydaſpes; are, almoſt, the only pro- 
ductions in this way, which have hi- 
therto come forth amongſt us with ad- 
vantage. Theſe, indeed, are all maſter- 
pieces of the kind, and written in the 
true ſpirit of learning and politeneſs. 
The converſation in each of theſe moſt 
elegant performances is conducted, not 
in the uſual abſurd method of intro- 
ducing one diſputant to be tamely 
ſilenced by the other; but in the more 
lively dramatic manner, where a juſt con- 


traſt af characters is preſerved through- 


out, and where the ſeveral ſpeakers ſup< 
port their reſpective ſentiments with all 
the ſtrength and ſpirit of a well-bred - 
oppolition: | 

But of all the converſation-piecee, 


whether antient or modern, either of the 


moral or polite kind, I know not one 


which is more wet re ee than the 


little anonymous dialogue concerning 
the riſe and decline of Eloquence among 


the Romans. I call it anonymous, 


though I am ſenſible it has been aſcribed 
not only to Tacitus and Quinctilian, but 
even to Suetonius. The reafons, how- 
ever, which the critics have reſpectively 
produced, are fo exceedingly precarious 


and inconcluſive, that one muſt have a 


very extraordinary ſhare of claſſical faith 


indeed, to receive it as the performance 
of any of thoſe celebrated writers. It 


is evidently, however, a e a of 
that period in which they flouriſhed ; 
and if I were diſpoſed to indulge a con- 
je&ure, I ſhould be inclined to-give it 
to the younger Pliny. It exactly coin- 


cides with his age; it is addreſſed to one 


of his particular friends and correſpond- 
ents; it is marked with ſome ſimilar ex- 


preſſions and ſentiments. But as argu- 
ments of this kind are always more im- 


poling than ſolid, I recommend it to 
you as a piece, concerning the author 
of which nothing ſatis factory can be col- 
lected. This I may one day or other, 


perhaps, attempt to prove in form, as 


I have amuſed myſelf with giving it an 
Engliſh dreſs. In the mean time I have 
encloſed my tranſlation in this packet; 
not only with a view to your ſentiments, 


but in return to your favour. I was 


— — — — — ——— 
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perſuaded I could not make you a bet- copy is not extremely injurious to it's 


ter acknowledgment for the pleaſure of 
that converſation which I lately partici- 
pated through your means, than by in- 
troducing you to one, which (it my 


original) I am ſure, you cannot attend 
to without equal entertainment and ad- 
vantage. Adieu. I am, &c. | 


. 


A DIALOGUE CONCERNING ORATORY®. 


TO FABIUS, 


OU have ws prog my friend, 
Y required me to aſſign a reaſon 
whence it has happened, that the Ora- 
torical character which ſpread ſuch a 
2 luſtre upon former ages, is now 
ſo totally extinct amongſt us, as ſcarce 
to preſerve even it's name. It is the 
antients alone, you obſerved, whom we 
diſtinguiſh with that appellation; while 
the he vent of the preſent times are 
ſtiled only, pleaders, patrons, advocates, 
or any thing, in ſhort, but Orators. 
Hardly, I believe, ſhould I have at- 


tempted a ſolution of your difficulty, or 


ventured upon the examination of a queſ- 
tion, wherein the genius of the moderns, 
if they cannot, or their judgment, if the 

will not, riſe to the ſame heights, , 
neceſſarily be given up; had I nothing 
of greater authority to offer upon the 
ſubject, than my own particular ſenti- 
ments. But having been preſent, in the 
very early part of my life, at a conver- 
fation between ſome perſons of great 


eloquence, ee the age in which 


they lived, who diſcuſſed this very point; 


my memory, and not my judgment, will 


be concerned, whilſt I endeavour, in 
their own ſtyle and manner, and ac- 
cording to the regular courſe of their 
debate, to lay before you the ſeveral 


reaſonings of thoſe celebrated geniuſes: 


each of them, indeed, agreeably to the 


peculiar turn and character of the ſpeak- 


er, alledging different, though probable 
cauſes, of the ſame fact; but all of them 
{ſupporting their reſpective ſentiments 
with ingenuity and good-ſenſe. Nor 
were theorators of the preſent age with- 
out an advocate in this debate: for one 
of the.company took the oppoſite ſide, 

and treating the ancients with much ſe- 


verity and contempt, declared in favour 
of modern eloquence. 25 : 

Marcus Aper and Julius Secundus, 
two diſtin ited geniuſes of our forum, 
made a 5 to Maternus the day after 
he had publicly recited his tragedy of 
Cato; a piece which gave, it ſeems, 
great offence to thoſe in power, and was 
much canvaſſed in all converſations. 


- Maternus, indeed, ſeemed throughout 


that whole performance to have conſi- 
dered only what was ſuitable to the cha- 
racter of his hero, without paying a pro- 
per regard to thoſe prudential reſtraints 
which were neceſſary for his own ſecu- 
rity. I was at that time a warm ad- 
mirer and conſtant follower of . thoſe 
great men ; inſomuch, that I not only 
attended them when they were engaged 
in the courts of judicature; but, from 
my fond attachment to the arts of elo- 
quence, and with a certain ardency pe- 
culiarto youth, I joined inall their par-. 
ties, and was preſent at their moſt pri- 
vate converſations. Their great abili- 
ties, however, could not ſecure them 
from the critics. They alledged, that 
Secundus had by no means an eaſy elo- 
cution ; whilſt Aper, they pretended, 
owed his reputation as an orator, more 
to nature than to art. It is certain, ne- 
vertheleſs, that their | obje&tions were 
without foundation. The ſpeeches of - 
the former were always delivered with 
ſufficient fluency; and his expreſſion was 
clear, though conciſe; as the latter had, 
moſt undoubtedly, a general tincture of 
literature. The truth is, one could not 
ſo properly ſay, he was wwrithout, as above 
the — —— of learning. He imagined; 
rhaps, the powers and application of. 
s genius would be ſo much the more 


i loneceſſary to inform thoſe readers of the following Dialogue; who may be difpoſed 
to compare it with the original, that the edition of Heumannus, printed at Gottingen, 1719, 


bas been generally followed, 


| admired, as it ſhould not appear to de- 


arts. e IRS 1 68 
'We found Maternus, when we en- 


tered his apartment, with the tragedy in 


his hand which he had recited the day 
before. Are you, then, ſaid Secun- 
dus, addreſſing himſelf to him, ſo lit- 
tlediſcouraged with the malicious in- 
ſinuationsot theſe ill natured cenſures, 
as ſtill to cheriſh this obnoxious tra- 


a 


reviſing it, in order to expunge the ex- 
ceptionable paſſages ; and propoſe to 
ſend your Cato into the world, I will 
not ſay with ſuperior charms, but at 
leaſt, with greater ſecurity than in it's 
it, returned he, if you pleaſe; you 
will find it remains juſt in the ſame 
ſituation as when you heard it read. 
I intend, however, that Thyeſtes ſhall 
ſupply the defects of Cato: for I am 
meditating a tragedy upon that ſub- 
je&, and have already, indeed, form- 
ed the plan. I am haſtening, . there- 
fore the publication of this play in my 
hand, that T may apply myſelf entirely 
to my new deſfign.'—* Are you, then, 
in good earneſt,” replied Aper, *. fo 
. enamoured of dramaic poetry, as to 
renounce the buſineſs of oratory, in 
order to conſecrate your whole leiſure 
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now, it ſeems, to Thyeſtes ? when the 
cauſes of ſo many worthy friends, the 
intereſts of ſo many powertul commu- 
nities, demand you in the forum : a 


your attention, though neither Cato 
nor Domitius had any ſhare of it ; 
though gon were not continually 
turning from one dramatic perform- 
ante to another, and adding the tales 
© of Greece to the hiſtory of Rome. 

© T ſhould be concerned,” anſwered 
Maternus, at the ſeverity of your re- 
© buke, if the frequency of our debates 
© upon this ſubject had not rendered it 
4 ſomewhat familiar to me. But how, 


A W aA a «a X * 


added he, ſmiling, * can you accuſe me 
« of deſerting the buſineſs of my pro- 


© feſſion, when I am every day engaged 
in defending poetry againſt your accu- 
© ations? And I am glad, continued 
he, looking towards Secundus, * that 
© we-have now an opportunity of diſ- 
cuſſing this point before ſo competent 
a judge. His deciſion will either de- 
termine me to renounce all pretenſions 


or ORATORY. 


gedy of yours? Or, perhaps, you are 


original form?*—< You may peruſe 


© to—Medea, I think, it was before, and 


taſk more than ſufficient to employ. 


"* A A «a aA & Aa * 
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« rather hope) will be a ſanction for my 


« quitting that confined ſpecies of ora- 


« tory, in which, methinks, I have ſuf- 
* ficiently laboured, and authorize the 
* devoting myſelf to the more enl 
and ſacred eloquence of the Muſes,” 
* Give me leave, interpoſed Secun- 
dus, before Aper takes exception to 


* 


uſually do in the ſame circumſtances, 
that I deſire to be excuſed from fitting 
in judgment upon a cauſe, wherein L 
muſt acknowledge myſelf biaſſed in 


world is ſenſible of that ſtrict friend- 
ſhip which has long ſubſiſted between 
me and that excellent man, as well as 
great poet, Saleius Baſſus. To which 
ſet me add, if the Muſes are to be ar- 
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fer more prevailing bribes.” | 
© I have nothing to alledge againſt 


man, who, not having talents for the 
bar, chuſcs to eſtabliſh'a reputationof 
the poetical kind. Nor ſhall I ſuffer 
Maternus (for 1 am willing to join if- 
ſuewith him before you) to evade my 
charge by drawing others into his 
; parry: My accuſation 1s levelled 
ingly againſt him; who, formed as 
he is by nature with a moſt maſculine 
and truly oratorical genius, chuſes to 
ſuifer ſo noble a faculty to lie waſte 
and uncultivated. I muſt remind him, 
however, that by the exerciſe, of this 
commanding talent, he might at once 
both acquire and ſupport the moſt im- 
portant friendſhips, and have the glory 


themſelves under his patronage : a ta- 
lent, of all others, the moſt advanta- 


to intereſt, or to honours; a talent, in 
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means of propagating. a reputation, 
not only within our own walls, but 
throughout the whole compats of the 
o 
© moſt diſtant nations in the globe. 

If utility oughtto be the governing 
motive of every action and every de- 
ſign of our lives; can we ny be 

e 


the exerciſe of an art, which enables a 
man, upon all occaſions, to ſupport 
the intereſt ot his friend, to protect the 


cauſe of the injures ? that not only 
| | 6 Tenders 


. © to, poetry for the, future, or {which I 
rive any of it's luſtre from the acquired 


© his judge, to ſay, what all honeſt ones. 


favour of a party concerned. All the 


raigned, I know of none who can of- 


Baſſus, returned Aper, © or any other 


to ſee whole provinces and nations rank 


geous, whether conſidered with reſpect 


ſhort, that affords the moſt illuſtrious 


Roman empire, and, indeed, to the 


employed to better purpoſe, than in 


rights of the ſtranger, to defend the 


— <A 
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© renders him the terror of his open and 
£ ſecret adverſaries, but ſecures him, as 
c jt were, by the moſt firm and perma- 
© nent guard? | | 5 
The particular uſefulneſs, indeed, of 


this profeſſion is evidently manifeſted , 


© in the opportunities it” ſupplies of 
«© ſerving others, though we ſhould have 
© no occaſion to exert it in our own be- 


© half: butſhould we, upon any, occur- . 


© rence, be ourſelves attacked, the ſword , 


and buckler is not a more powerful 


© defence in the day of battle, than, 


© Oratory in the dangerous feafon of 


public arraignment, What had Mar- 


c cellus lately to oppoſe to the united 
© 'reſentment of the whole ſenate, but 
© hiscloquence? Yet, ſupported by that 
© formidable auxiliary, he ſtood firm 
© and unmoved, amidſt all the affaults 
© of the artful Helvidius; yho, not- 
© withſtanding he was a min of ſenſe 
and elocution, was totally inexpert in 
© the management of this ſort of con- 
© teſts. But I need not inſiſt farther on 
„this head; well perfuaded as I am, 
© that Maternus will not controvert ſo 


clear a truth. Rather let me obſerve 


© the pleaſure which attends the exer- 


© ciſe of the perſuaſive art : a pleaſure,, 


© which does not ariſe only once, per- 
- © haps, in a whole life, but flows in 
r a perpetnal ſeries of gratifications. 
© What can be more agreeable to a li- 


© heral and ingenuous mind, formed 


© with a reliſh of rational enjoyments, 
than to ſee one's levee crouded with 
© aconcourſe of the moſt illuftrious per- 
< ſonages; not as followers of your in- 
© tereſt or your power ;-not becauſe you 
© are rich and deſtitute of heirs ; but 
« {ingly in conſideration of your ſupe- 
© rior qualifications. It 1s not unuſual, 
© upon theſe occaſions, to obſerve the 
*. wealthy, the powerful, and the child- 
© leſs, addreſſing themſelves to a young 
© man (and probably no rich one) in 
© favour of themſelves or their friends. 
© Tell me, now, has authority or wealth 
© a charm, equal to the fatis/a&ion, of 
© thus beholding perſons of the higheſt 
„ dignity, venerable by their age, or 
© powerful by their credit, in the full 
© enjoyment of every external advan- 
c tage, courting your aſſiſtance, and ta- 
* citly acknowledging, that, great and 
* diſtinguiſhed as they are, there is 
5 ſomething ſtill wanting to them more 
£ valuable than all their poſſeſhons? Re- 
s preſent to yourſelf the honourable. 


%. 


8 * b . Ht 
© crowd of clients conducting the ora- 
< tor from his houſe, and attending him 
© in his return; think of the glorious 


0 e he makes in public, t 


inguiſhing reſpect that is paid to 
© him in the courts of judicature, the 
©exultations of heart when he riſes up 
© before a full audience, huſhed in ſo- 
lemn ſilence, and fixed attention, preſ- 
« {ing round the admired | (RING and 
receiving everypaſſion he eems proper 
© toraiſe! Yet theſe are but the ordi- 
© nary joys of eloquence, and viſible to 
every common obſerver. There are 
others, and thoſe far ſuperior, of a 
more concealed and delicate kind, and 
of which the orator himſelf can alone 
be ſenſible, Does he ſtand forth pre- 
pared with a ſtudied harangue? As 
the compoſition, ſo the pleaſure, in 
this inſtance, is more ſolid and equa]. 
If, on the other hand, he riſes in a new 
and unexpected debate, the previous 
ſolicitude, which he feels upon ſuch 
occaſions, recommends and,improves 
the pleafure of his ſucceſs ; as indeed 
the moſt exquiſite ſatis faction of this 
kind is, when he boldly hazards the 
unpremeditated ſpeech. For it is in 
the prodpctions of genius, as in the 
fruits of the earth; thoſe which ariſe 
ſpontaneouſly are ever the moſt agree- 
able. If T may venture to mention 
myſelf, I muſt acknowledge, that nei- 
ther the ſatis fact ion Irreceived when 
I was firſt inveſted with the laticlave, 
nor even when I entered upon the ſe- 
veral high poſts in the ſtate; though 
the pleaſure was heightened to me, not 
only as thoſe honours were new to my 
tamily, but as I was born ina city by 
no means favourable to my preten- 
ſions the warm tranſports, I ſay, 
which I felt at thoſe times, were fr 
inferior to the joy which has glos. 
in my breaſt, when I have ſuccelsfu!; 
exerted my humble talents in deten 
of thoſe cauſes andelients commit: 
to my care. To tay truth, I imag 
mylelt, at ſuch ſeaſons, to be raiſed 
above the higheſt dignities, and. in the 
poſſeſſion of ſomething far more yalu- 
able, than either the fayour of the 
great, or the bounty of the wealthy, 
can ever. beſtow. _ | | 
Of all the arts or ſciences, there is 
no one, which crowns it's votaries with 
cg reputation in any degree comparable 
* to that of eloquence. It is not only 
© thole of a more exalted rank in the 
. ' 4 ſkates 
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tion even of our very youth of any 
or merit. Whofe example, for 


'k 
inſtance, do parents more frequently 
c 


recommend to-their ſons ? or who are 
more the gaze and admiration of the 
s people in general? whilſt every ſtran- 
« ger that arrives, is curious of ſeeing 
the man, of whoſe character he has 
heard ſuch honowable report. I will 
venture to affirm, that Marcellus, 
«< whom I juſt now mentioned, and vi- 


1 © bius, (for I chuſe to produce my in- 


© ſtances from modern times, rather 
© than from thoſe more remote) are as 
well known in the moſt diſtant corners 
of the empire, as they are at Capua 
or Vercellæ, the places, it is ſaid, of 
their reſpective nativity: an honour, 
for which they are by no means in- 
debted to their immenſe riches. On 
the contrary, their wealth may juſtly, 
it ſhould ſeem, be aſcribed to their 
eloquence. Every age, indeed, can 


means of this powerful talent, have 
raiſed themſelves to the moſt exalted 
ſtation. But the inſtances I juſt now 
mentioned, are not drawn from diſ- 
tant times : they fall within the ob- 
ſervation of our own eyes. Now the 
more obſcure the original extraction 
of thoſe illuſtrious perſons was, the 
more humble the patrimony to which 
they were born, ſo much ſtronger proof 
they afford of the great advantage of 
the oratorical arts. Accordingly, with- 


fortune, without any thing very ex- 
traordinary in their virtues (and one of 
them rather contemptible in his ad- 
dreſs) they have for many years main- 
tained the higheſt credit and authority 
among their fellow- citizens. Thus, 
from being chiefs in the forum, where 
they preſerved their diſtinguiſhed emi- 
nence as long as they thought proper; 
they have paſſed on to the enjoyment 
of the ſame high rank in Veſpaſian's 
fayour, | whoſe eſteem for them ſeems 
to be mixed even with a degree of re- 
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and conduct the whole weight of his 


* adminiſtration. That excellent and 


*. venerable prince (whoſe ſingular cha- © town in or 


, racter it is, that he can endure to hear 
© truth) well, knows that the reſt of his 


produce perſons of genius, who, by 


out the recommendation of family or 


verence: as indeed they both ſupport 
0 
'C 
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_ © ſtate, who are witneſſes of the orator's 


favourites are diſtinguiſhed only as 
fame; it is extended to the obferva- 


© they are the objects of his munificence; 
© the ſupplies of which he can eaſily 
< raiſe, and with the ſame facility con- 
fer on others. Whereas Criſpus and 
© Marcellus recommended themtelves to 
© his notice by advantages which no 
earthly potentate either did, or could, 
beſtow-. The truth of it is, inſcrip- 


c 
6 

tions, and ſtatues, and enugns of I 
* 


nity, could claim but the loweſt rank, 
© amidſt their more illuſtrious diſtinc- 
© tions: Not that they are unpoſſeſſed 
„of honours of this kind, any more 
than they are deſtitute of wealth or 
power: adyantages, much oftener af- 
fectedly depreciated than ſincerely de- 
pin. 
© Such, my friends, are the orna- 


ments, and ſuch the rewards of an 


early application to the buſineſs of the 
forum, and the arts of oratory! But 
Poetry, to which Maternus wiſhes to 


devote his days (for it was that which 


© gave riſe to our debate) confers nei- 
© ther dignity to her followers in parti- 
© cular, - r advantage to ſociety in ge- 
© neral.. The whole amount of her pre- 
© tenſions is nothing more than the tran- 
« fient pleaſure of a vain and fruitleſs 
© applauſe. Perhaps what I have al- 
© ready faid, and am going to add, may 
not be very agreeable to my friend 


Maternus: however, I will venture to 


© aſk him, what avails the eloquence of 
© his Jaſon or Agamemnon ? what mor- 
« tal does it either defend or oblige ? 
© Whois it that courts the patronage, or 
© joins the train, of Baſſus, that ingeni- 
«© ous, (or, if you think the term more 
© honourable) that illuſtrious poet? 
© Eminent as he may be, if his friend, 
© his relation, or himſelf, were involved 


in any litigated tranſactions, he would 


he under the neceſſity of having re- 


© courſe to Secundus, or, perhaps, by”: 


© you, my friend *; but by no means, 
© however, as you are a poet, and in or- 


der to ſolicit you to beſtow ſome verſes, 


upon him: for verſes he can compoſe 
< himſelf, fair, it ſeems, and oodIy.— 
Vet, after all, when he has, at the coſt 
of much time, and many a laboured 
lucubration, ſpun out a ſingle canto, 
he is . to traverſe the whole 
er to collect an audience. 
Nor can he procure even this compli- 
* ment, flight as it is, without actually 


* purchaſing | 
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f purchaſing it: for the hiring a rom, 
« erecting a ſtage, and diſperſing his 


tickets, are articles which muſt neceſ- 


rſarily be attended with ſome expence. 
e And let vs ſuppoſe his poem is ap- 


© of Poetry in thoſe who have no talents 

© for Oratory; if happily they can, by 
that means, amuſe their leiſure and 
© eſtabliſh a juſt character. I look upon 
every ſpecĩes of Eloquence as venerable 


c proved : thewhole admiration is over -+, and facred; and prefer her, in-what- 


in a day or two, like that of a fine 
© flower Which dies away without pro- 


_ « ducing any fruit. In a word, it ſe- 


cure to him neither friend nor patron, 
nor confers even the moſt inconſider- 
© able favour upon a ſingle creature. 
e The whole amount of his humble 
« gains is the fleeting pleaſure of a cla- 
« morous applauſe! We looked upon it, 


© lately, as an uncommon inſtance of 
_ © generoſity in 42 77 that he pre- 
1 


t ſented Baſſus wit 
« terees“*. 
to poſſeſs a genius which merits the 
imperial bounty : but how much more 
glorious (if a man's circumſtances will 
admit of it) to exhibit ir, one's own 
© perſon an example of munificence and 
0 [iberakey ? Let it be remembered like- 


fifty thouland ſeſ- 


© wile, if 40 would ſucceed in your 


« poetical labours, and produce any 
c thing of real worth in that art, you 


* 


muff retire, as the poets expreſs them- 


«« To filent eretws and ſequeſter d groves: 
that is, you muſt renounce the conver- 
© ſation of your friends, aad every civil 
duty of lite, to be concealed in gloomy 
© and unprofitable'{olitude. 
© If we conſider the votaries of this 
© jdle art with reſpect to fame, that. 
 Gngle recompence which they pretend 
derive, or indeed to ſcek, from their 
c . we ſhall find, they do not by 
© any means enjoy an equal proportion 
© of it with the tons of Oratory. For 
< even the beſt ports fall within the no- 
© tice of but a very ſmall proportion of 
© mankind ; whilſt indifferent ones are 
e univerſally diſßegarded. Tell me, 
£ Maternus, did evcr the reputation of 


the moſt Spproves rehearſal of the po- 


«© etical kind reach the cognizance even 


© of half the town; much leſs extend 


- © jtſelf to diſtant provinces? Did ever 


« any foreigner, upen his arrival here, 
© enquire after Baſſus? Or ifhe did, it 


vas merely as he would after a picture 


or a ſtatue; juſt to look uponhim, and 
6 paſs on. I would in no ſort be un- 


© deritood as ditcouraging the purſuit 


Honourable, I grant, it is, 


od About 4991, of our money. 


— 


* ever guiſeſhe may think proper to ap- 
© pear, before any other of her ſiſter arts: 
© not only, Matergus, when ſhe exhi- 
© bits. herſelf in your choſen. favourite, 
* the ſolemn tragedy, or lofty heroic, 
but even in the pleaſant lyric, the 
wanton elegy, the ſevere iambie, the 
witty epigram, or, in one ward, in 
whatever other habit ſhe is pleaſed to 
aſſume. But (I repeat it again) my 
complaint is levelled ſingly againſt 
you; who, deſigned as you are by na- 
ture for the moſt exalted rank of elo- 
* quence, chuſe to deſert your ſtation, 
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end deviate into a lower order. Had 


© you been endued with the athletic vi- 
* gour of, Nicoſtratus, and born in 
© Greece, where arts. of that fort arc 
eſteemed not unworthy of the moſt re- 
fined characters; as I could not pa- 
tiently haye ſuffered that uncommon 
ſtrength of arm, formed for the nobler 
combat, to have idly ſpent itſelf in 
throwing the javelin, or toſſing the 
coit: ſo I now call you forth from 
rehearſals and theatres, to the forum, 
and buſineſs, and high debate; eſpe- 
1 lince you cannot urge the . 
plea for engaging in poetry which is 
* now generally and, that it is leſs 
liable to give offence than oratory. 
© For the ardency of your genius has 
already flamed forth, and you have 
© ineurred the diſpleaſure of our ſupe- 
© riors: not, indeed, for the ſake of. a 
c triendz that would have been far leſs 
© dangerous; but in ſupport, truly, of 
. Cato! Nor can you offer in excule. 
either the duty of your profeiſion,, 
© tice to your client, or the ungua: 
c hook of debate. You fixed, it ſhould 
ſeem, upon this illuſtrious and popular 
5 ſubjeck with delibrate 9 
qa character that would give weight and 
© authority to your ſentiments. You 
will reply, I am aware, It was 
that very circumſtance which gained 
you ſuch univerſal applauſe, and ren- 
* dered you the general topic of dil- 
e courſe. Talk no more then, I be- 
* ſeech you, of ſecurity and repoſe, _ 
© whiilt you thus induſkcioully raiſe up 
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4 to vourſelf fo potent an adverſary. © jtone of the great privileges of poetry, 7 


« For my own part, at leaſt, I am con- 
© tented with engaging in queſtions of a 
© more modern and private nature 
« wherein, if in defence of a friend I am 
© under a neceſſity of taking liberties 
t unacceptable, perhaps, to my ſupe- 


© riors, the honeſt freedom of my zeal 
„will, I truſt, not only be excuſed but 
. by "2 


« applauded.” N | 
Aper having delivered this with his 
Was and earneſtneſs, A am pre- 
« pared,” replied Maternus, in a milder 
tone and with an air of pleaſantry, *'to 
© draw up acharge againſt the orators, 


i © no leis copious than my triend's pane- 


gyric in their behalf, I ſnfpeRted, 


© indeed, he would turn out of Hs road, 
in order to attack the poets: though, 
1 muſt own at the fame time, he has 
ſomewhat ſoftened the ſeverity of his 
ſatire, by certain conceſſions he is 
pleaſed to make in their favour. He 


whoſe genius does not point to ora- 
tory, to apply themſelves to poetry. 
Nevertheleſs, I do not ſcruple to ac- 
knowledge,. that with ſome talents, 
e for the forum, I chuſe to 

uild my reputation on dramatic po- 
etry. The firſt attempt I made for 
this purpoſe, was by expoling .the 

angerous power of Vatim̃us: a power 
which, even Nero himſelf diſapproved, 
and which that infamous favourite 
abuſed, to the prophanation of the 


if I enjoy any ſhare of fame, it is to 
poetry rather than to oratory that I 
am indebted for the acquiſition. It is 
my fixed purpoſe, therefore, entirely to 
withdraw myſelf from the fatigue of 
the bar. I am by no means ambiti- 
dus of that ſplendea concourſe of cli- 
ents, which Aper has repreſented in 
uch pompous colours, any more than 
I am, of . thoſe ſculptured honours 
which he mentioned; though I muſt 
capteſs they have made their way into 
my family, or res as, my in- 
clinations-to the contrary. Innocence 


cloquence; and J am in no apprèhen- 


my lips in the ſenate, unleſs, perhaps, 
2 of a. friend. 55 4 
Woods and groves and ſolitude, the 
© odjetts of Aper”s invective, afford me, 
I will own to him, the moſt exquiſite 


s fatistaction, Accordingly, I efteem- 


— 
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is willing, I perceive, to allow thoſe - 


ſacred Muſes. And I am perſuaded, | 


; ( 
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is, now' at leaſt, a ſurer guard than 


ſion I ſhall ever have occaſton to open 


© that it is not carried on in the noiſe 
and tumult of the world, amidſt the 


« painful importunity of anxious ſuitors, | 


and the affecting tears of | diſtreſſed 


« criminals; On the contrary, a mind 


© enamoured of the Muſes retires into 


C5 12 
© ſcenes of innocence and repoſe, and 


© enjoys the ſacred haunts of filence and 
< contemplation. Here genuine Elo- 
< quence received her birth, and here 


© ſhe fixed her facred and ſequeſtered 


© habitation.  ''Dwas here, in decent 
and becoming garb, ſhe fecommended 
herſelf to the early notice of mortals, 
infpiring the breaſts of the blameleſs 


vine of oracles was heard; But be 
of modern growth, offspring of lucre 
and contention, was born in cvil days, 


expreſſed it) inſtead of weapon : whil 

happier times, or, in the language 
of the Muſes, the golden age, free 
alike from orators and from crimes, 
abounded with inſpired poets, who 
exerted their noble talents, not in de- 
tending the guilty, but in celebrating 
the good. Accordingly no charac- 
ter was ever more. eminently diftin- 
guiſhed, or more: auguſtly honoured : 
firſt by the gods themſelves, to whom 
the poets were ſuppoſed to ſerve as 


wards by that facred offspring of the 
gods, the firſt venerable race of legiſ- 
lators, In that glorious lift we read 
the names, not of orators indeed, but 
of Orpheus, and Linus, or, if we are 
© inclined totrace the illu:trious roll Rill 
© higher, even of Apollo himielf. - 

© But theſe, perhaps, will be treated 
by Aper as heroes of Romance. He 
cannot however deny, that Homer has 
received as fignal honours from poſte- 
rity, as Demoſthenes z or that the fame 
of Sophocles or Euripides is as exten- 


one of the compoſitions” of Aſinius or 
Meſſalla is in fo much requeſt as the 
Medea of Ovid, or the Thyeſtes of 
Varius. I will advance even farther, 
and venture to compare the unenvied 
fortune and happy ſelf-converſe of the 
poet with the anxious and buſy life 
of the orator : notwithſtanding the ha- 
zardous contentions af the latter may 


- O 2 poſſibly 
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and the good: here firſt the voice di- 


and employed (as per very Joni | 


miniſters at their feaſts, and meſſen 
gers of their high behefts ; and after- - 


five as that of Lyſias or Hyperides ; | 
that Cicero's merit is leſs univerſally - 
confeſſed than Virgil's; or that not 
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* poly raiſe him even to the conſu- & availing zeal, ſolicit he uſeleſs tri; 


lar dignity. Far moredefirable, in my “. bute of poſthumous memorials! 
< eſtimation, was the calm retreat of Maternus had ſcarce finiſhed theſe 


Virgil: where yet he lived not unho- words, which he uttered with great emo- 


© noured by his Prince, nor unregarded tion, and with an air of inſpiration, 
< by the world. If the truth of either when Meffalla entered the room; Who, 

of theſe aſſertions ſhould be queſtioned, obſerving much attention in our counte- 
© the letters of Auguſtus will witnefs nances, and imagining the converſation 
© the former; as the latter is evident turned upon ſomething'of more'than or- 


from the conduct of the whole Roman dinary import— Perhaps, faid he; 


© people, who when ſome verſes of that © you are engaged in a conſultalion; and, 
© divine poetwere repeated in thetheatre, © I doubt, I am guilty of an unſeaſon- 
where he happened to be pes roſe * able interruption.— By no means,* 
up to a man, and ſaluted him with the anſwered Secundus: * on the contrary, 
ſame reſpect that they would have paid © I with you had given us your compa- 
to Avguſtus himſelf. But to mention * ny ſooner; for, I am perſuaded, you 
our own times: I would aſk whether would have been extremely entertain- 
Secundus Pomponius is any thing in- ed. Our friend Aper has, with great 
terior, either in dignity of life, or ſoli: © eloquence, been echorting Maternus 
dity of reputation, to Afer Domitius? to turn the whole ſtrength of his ge- 
As to Criſpus or Marcellus, to whom * nius and his ſtudies to the buſineſs of 
Aper refers me for an animating ex- the forum: while Maternus, on the 
ample, what is there in their preſent © other hand, agreeably to the charac- 
| 2 fortunes really deſirable? Is © ter of one who was pleading the cauſe 
it that they paſs their whole lives either - © of the Muſes, has defended his fa. 
in being alarmed for themſelves, or in © vourite art with a boldneſs and eleva- 
ſtriking terror into others? Is it that tion of ſtyle more ſuitable to a poet 
theyare dailyunder a neceſſityof court- than an orator.” CES | 
ing the very men they hate; that, hold- It would have affor#ed me infinite 
ing their dignities by unmanly adula- * pleaſure,” replied Meſſalla, to have 
tion, their maſters never think them © been preſent at a debate of this kind. 
ſufficiently ſlaves, nor the people ſuffi- And I cannot but expreſs my ſatis- 
ciently free? And, after all, what is this © faction, in finding the moſt eminent 
their ſo much envied power? Nothing * orators of our times not confining 
more, in truth, than what many a paltry * their geniuſes to points relating to their 
© freedman has rs Gag tr But ( profeſſion, but canvaſſing ſuch other 
& DIME let the lovely Muſes lead“ (as topics in their converſation, as give a 
© Virgil ſings) „ to filent groves and © very advantageous exerciſe to their fa- 
% heavenly-haunted ftreams, remote * culties, at the ſame time that it fur- 
trom buſineſs and from care; and “* niſhes an entertainment of the moſt 
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ws ſtill fuperior to the painful neceſſity of ? inſtructive kind, not only to them- 
© acting in wretched oppoſition to my * ſelves, but to thoſe who have the pri- 
ce better heart. Nor let me more, with * vilege of being joined in their party. 
«c 


anxious ſteps, and dangerous, pur- 
© ſue pale Fame amidſt the noiſy fo- 
rum! May never clamorous ſuitors, 


And believe me, Secundus, the world 
received with much approbation your 
hiſtory of J. Aſiaticus, as an earneſt 
that you intend to publiſh more pieces 
4% haſte, awake my peaceful ſlumbers! © of the ſame nature. On the other 
4 Uncertain of futurity, and equally „ fide,” continued he, with an ale of 
4 unconcerned, ne'er may I bribe the irony, it is obſerved with equal ſatis- 
« favour of the great; by rich bequeſts * faction, that Aper has not yet bid 
* to avarice inſatiate; nor, accumula- adieu to the queſtions of the ſchools, 
ce tion vain] amaſs more wealth than T © but employs his leiſure rather after 
«« may transfer as inclination prompts, * the example of the modern rhetorici- 
« whenever ſhall arrive my/life's laſt © ans than of the antient orators.* 
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-6 fatal period: and then, not in horrid I perceive, returned Aper, that 


guiſe of mournful pomp, but crown- * you continue to treat the moderns 
cd with chaplets gay, may I be en- © with yourvſualderifionand contempt; 
* tombed; nor let a friend, with un- while the antients alone are in full 
abs BVV e e poſſeſſion 


A 
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| A DIALOGUE, 
* poſſeſſion of your eftcers, It is amax- - 


im, indeed, I have frequently heard 
you advance, (and, allow me to ſay, 
with much injuſtice to yourſelf, and 
to your brother) that there is no ſuch 
thing in the preſent age as an orator, 
This you are the leſs ſcrupulous to 
maintain, as you imagine it cannot be 
imputed to a ſpirit of envy ; ſince you 
are willing at the ſame time toexclude 
ourſelf from a character which every 
body elſe is inclined to give you.” -. 
© T have hitherto," replied Meſſalla, 
found no reaſon to change my opi- 
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you yourſelf, Aper, (whatever you 
may ſometimes affect to the contrary 
as well as my other two friends here, 
join with me in the ſame ſentiments, 
I ſhould, indeed, be glad, if any of 
ou would diſcuſs this matter, and ac- 
count for ſo remarkable a diſparity, 
which J have often ee 
own thoughts. And what to ſome 
appears à ſatisfactory ſolution of 
this phenomenon, to me, I canfeſs, 
heightens the difficulty: for I find the 
very fame difference prevails among 
the Grecian orators ; and that the 
prieſt Nicetes, together with others of 
the Epheſian and Mitylenean ſchools, 
who humbly content themſelves with 
raifing the acclamations of their taſte- 
leſs auditors, deviate much farther 
from Æſchines or-Demoſthenes, than 
you, my friends, from Tully or Afi- 
nius.“ | TN 
© The queſtion you have ſtarted,” ſaid 
Secundus, * is a very important one, 
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But who ſo capable of doing juſtice 
to it as yourſelf? who, beſides the 
advantages of a fine genius and great 


ticular attention to this enquiry.— I 
am very willing, anſwered Meſlalla, 
to jay before you my thoughts upon 
the ſubje&t, provided you will aſſiſt me 
with yours as I go along.'—* I will 
engage for two of us, replied Mater- 
nus: Secundus and myſelf will ſpeak 
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ſay omit, but, think proper to leave 
us. As for Aper, you juſt now in- 
formed us; it 1s uſual with him to 


indeed, I ſee he is already preparing 
to oppoſe us, and will not Sith 
irddiffcrence upon this our aſlociation 
in ſupport of the antients.” ; 
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nion: and I am perſuaded, that even 


in my 


and well worthy of conſideration.” 


literature, have given, it ſeems, par- 


to ſuch points as you ſhall, I do not 


diſſent from you in this article: and, 


\ 


C Vndoubtedly Bag returned A . 1 
© ſhall not tamely ſuffer the 215 

© be condemned, unheard and unde- 
© fended. - But firſt let me aſk, whom 
tit is you call aztients? What age of 
© orators do you diſtinguiſh by that de- 
* fignation? The word always ſug- 
© geſts, to me a Neſtor, or an Ulyſſes ; 
men who lived above a thouſand years 
* ſince: whereas you ſeem to apply it to 
©. Demoſthenes and A „who, it 

© 18 agreed, flouriſhed ſo late as the 
times of Philip and Alexander, and, 
indeed, ſurvived them, © It appears 
from hence, that there is not much 
above four hundred years diſtance be- 
© tween our age and that of Demoſthenes: 
© a portion of time, which, confidered 
« with reſpe& to human duration, ap- 

© pears, I acknowledge,extremely long; 
ut, if compared with that immenſe 
© zra which the philoſophers talk of, 
is exceedingly contraſted, and ſeems 

* almoſt but of yeſterday. . For if it be 


tiſe inſcribed to Hortenſiũs, that the 
great and genuine year is that period 

in which the -heavenly bodies return 
to the ſame poſition, wherein t 


reſpe 


then Demoſthenes, this antient De- 
moſthenes of yours, lived in the ſame 
year, or rather I might ſay, in the 
ſame month, with ourſelves. - But to 
mention the Roman orators: I pre- 
ſume, you will ſcarcely prefer Mene- 


propriety, indeed; be called an an- 
tient) to the men of eloquence among 
the moderns. It is Cicero, then, 1 
ſuppoſe, together with Cœlius, Cæſar, 
and Calvus, Brutus, Aſinius, and 
Meſſalla, to whom you give this ho- 
nourable precedency : yet I am at a 
loſs to ailign a reaſon, why theſe 
ſhould be deemed antients rather than 


was killed, as his freedman Tiro in- 
forms us, on the 26th- of Decem- 
ber, in the conſulſhip of Hirtius and 
Panſa, in which year Auguſtus and 
Pedius ſucceeded them in that dignr- 
ty. Now, if we take fifty-ſix years 
Gr the reign of Auguſtus, and add 
twenty-three for that of Tiberius, 
about four for that of Caius, fourteen 
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« a-piece for Claudius and Nero, one 
for Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, to- 


« gether 


* 
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rns to 


true, what Cicero obſerves in his tre- 


wereplaced when they firſt began their 
ktive orbits; and this revolution 
contains 12,954 of our ſolar years; 


nius Agrippa (who may with ſome 


© moderns. To inftance in Cicero: he 
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7 gether with the ſix that our preſent 


© excellent * prince has enjoyed the em- 


6 pixe, we ſhall have about one hun- 
# Ired and twenty years from the 
© death of Cicero to theſe times: a period 


4 to which it is not impoſſible that. a 


man's life may extend. I remember, 
© when I was in Britain, to have met 
£ with an old ſoldier, who aſſured me, 
„he hed ſerved in the army which op- 
poſed Cæſar's deſcent upon that 
iſland. If we ſuppoſe this perſon, by 
c being taken priſoner, or by any other 
E means, to haye been brought to Rome, 


© he might have heard Cæfur and Ci- 


c cero,, and likewiſe any of our con- 
« temporaries. I appeal to yourſelves, 
4 whether, at the laſt public donative, 
© there wers not ſeverai of the populace 


© who acknowledged they had received 


«© the ſame. bounty, more than once, 
© from the hands of Auguſtus? It is 
© evident,. therefore, that theſe people 
© might have been preſent at the plead- 
£ ings. both of Corvinus and Aſinius: 


for Corvinus was alive in the middle 
© of the reign of Auguſtus, and Aſinius 


© towards the latter end. Surely, then, 
© you will not ſplit a gant and call 
one orator an antient, and another a 
© modern, when the very. ſame perion 
© might be an auditor of both; and 


thus, as it were, render them gontem- | 


6 ies. 5 : 4 

The concluſion I mean to draw from 
t this obſervation is, that whatever ad+ 
_ © vantages theſe orators might derive to 
their characters from the period of 
© time in whick they flouriſhed, the ſame 
c will extend to us: and, indeed, wit 


much more reaſon than to S. Galba, 


© or to C. Carbonius. It cannot be de- 
* nied that the compoſitions of theſe laſt 
_ © are very inelegant ang unpoliſhed per- 
£ formances;z as I could with, that not 
only your admired Calvus and Ca- 
© lius, but, I will venture to add too, 


even Cicero himſelf, (for I ſhall deli- 


c ver my ſentiments with great freedom) 
£ had not eonſidered them as the proper 
s modtls of their imitation, Suffer me 
© to premiſe; however, as J go along, 
6 ee eee 
s tt tuns t 


„ enn hib paſiace Fabricius: aferts that 


veſpaſtanꝰs reign 3 but be evidently miſtakes | 
It is upon artzuments n better j0und-d tht the critics 


Quintilian the honour of this-elcgant pertunance, 
c - 14 + £4 


| that! in Which it was compsſed. 
bave given Tacitus and 
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zough different ages, Thus 
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* as Graechus, for inftance, is muck 


© more copious and florid than old Cato, 
© ſo Craſſus tifes into a far higher firain 
5 of paliteneſs and refinement than 
© Gracchys. Thus, Bkewiſe, as the 
© ſpeeches of Tully are more regular, 
and marked with ſuperiorelegatice and 
ſublimity, than thoſe of the two ora 
tors lat mentioned; ſo Corvinus is 
conſiderably more ſmooth and harmo- 
nious in his periods, as well as more 
correct in his language, than Tully. 
Jam not confidering. which of them 
is moſt eloquent: all I endeavour to 
prove at por is, that oratory does 
not maxifeſt itſelf in one uniform fi. 
gure, but is exhibited by the antients 
under a variety of different -appear- 
ances. However, it is by no means 
a juſt way of reaſoning, to infer that 
one thing muſt neceſtarily be worſe 
than another, merely becauſe it is not 
the ſame. Yet ſuch is the unaccount- 
able perverſity of human nature, that 
whatever. has antiquity to boaſt, is 
ſvre to be admired, as every thihg no- 
vel is certainly difapproved. There 
are critics, I doubt not, to be found, 
who prefer even Appius Cœcus to 
Cato; as it is well known that Cicero 
had his cenſurers, who objected that 
his ſtyle was ſwelling and redundant, 
and by no means agreeable to the ele · 
e conciſeneſs of Attic eloquence, 

ou have certainly read the letters of 
Calvus and Brutus 40 Cicero. It ap- 
pears by thoſe epiſtolary collections, 
that Cicero conſidered Calvus as a 
dry, unanimated orator, at the ſàme 
time that he thought the ſtyle of Bru» 
tus negligent and unconnected. Theſe, 
in their turn, had their objections, it 
«© ſeems; to Cicero: Calvus condemned 
his oratorical compoſitions, for being 
« weak and enervated; as Brutus (to 
« ule his own expreſſion) eſteemed them 
« feeble and digointed. It T were to give 
« my opinion, I ſhould-tay, they cach 
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*< ſpoke truth of one another. But I 


« ſhall examine theſe orators ſeparately 
« hereqtter ;\ my preſent deſign is only 
* to conſider them in a general view." 

„The ſadmirers of entiquityare agreed, 
IJ thank, in extending the æra of the 


this dialogue was written in the 6th year of 
the time ia which. the fcene of it is laid, for 


1 ; Fabric. 


. antients 
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t autients as far as. Caſſius” Severus ; 
© whom they aſſert to have been'the firſt 
© that truck out from the plain and ſim- 
ple manner, which till then prevailed. 
Now I affirm that he did fo, not 
from any deficiency in point of ge- 
_ © nius or learning, but from his ſupe- 
© rior judgment and good-ſenſe. He 
< ſaw. it was neceſſary to'accommodate 
© oratory, as I obſerved before, to the 
© different' times and taſte of the audi- 
© ence. Our anceſtors, indeed, might 
© be «contented (and it was a mark of 
© their ĩgnorance and want of politeneſs 
© that the 


© rate and tedious length of - ſpeeches, 


* 4 which was in vogue in thoſe ages; as, 


in truth, to.be-able to harangue for 
a whole day together was itſelf look- 
© ed upon, at that illiterate petiod, as a 
© talent worthy of the higheſt admira- 
tion. The immeaſurable introduction, 
the circumſtantial detail, the endleſs 


< diviſion and fubdiviſon, the formal 


argument drawn out into a dull va- 
© riety of logical deductions, together 


© with a thouſand other impertinencies 
of the ſame taſteleſs ſtamp, which you 


0 find laid down among the pre- 
8 —— of thoſe drieſt of all ders, 
Hermagor 

then held iu ſupreme honour. And, 
to compleat all, if 3 had r 

ipped into philo A could 
Aab his = ſome of 
the moſt trite maxims of that ſcience, 
they thundered out his applauſes to 
the ſkies. For theſe were new and 
uncommon topics to them; as indeed 
very tew-of the orators themſelves had 
the leaſt acquaintance with the writ- 
ings either of the philoſophers or the 
rhetoricians. But in our more en- 
lightened age, where even the loweſt 
part of an audience have at leaſt ſome 


* 


more florid paths. She is obliged to 
avoid every thing that may fatigue or 
olfend the ears ot her audience; elpe- 
cially as ſhe muſt now appear before 
judges, who decide; not by law, but 
by authority; who preſeribe what li- 


ſpeech ; nor calmly wait till he is 
pleaſed to come to the point, but call 
upon him to return, and openly teſtify 
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© their impatience whenever he ſeems | 


, 1 to wander from the queſtion. 
Who, I beſeech you, would, in our 


were ſo) with the immode- 


as and Apollodorus, were 


neralnotion of literature, Eloquence 
is conſtrained to find out new and 


mits they think proper to the orator's 


© days, endure an orator, who ſhould 
open his harangue witha tedious apo- 
© logy for the weakneſs of his conftitu- 
tion? Yet almoſt every oration 

Corvinus ſets out in that manners 


Would any man ov have patience 


to hear out the five long books againſt 
Verres ? or thoſe endleſs volumes of 
© pleading in favour of Tally, or Cz- 
© cina? The vivacity of our modern 


© Judges even prevents the ſpeaker; i=} 


© they are apt to conceive ſome ſort 


1 


5 prejudice againſt all he utters, unleſs 


© he has the addreſs to bribe their at- 


— 


© tention by the ſtrength and ſpirit of 


his arguments, the livelineſs of his 
© ſentiments, or the elegance and bril- 
« liancy of his deſcriptions. The v 

- populace have ſome notion of the 
© beauty of language, and would no 


© more reliſh the uncouthneſs of anti- 


« quity in a modern orator, than they 
« would the geſture of old Roſcius or 
Ambivius in a modern actor. Our 
« young ſtudents too, who are forming 
© themſelves to eloquence, and for that 
« purpoſe attend the courts of judicas 
« rure, expect not merely to bear, but 
« to. carry home ſomething worthy of 
© remembrance: and it is uſual with 
them not only to canvaſs among them+ 
« ſely:s, hut to tranſmit to their reſpec. 
« tive provinces whatever ingenious 
thought or poetical ornament che ora- 
« tor has happily employed. For even 
the embelliſhments of poetry are now 
© required ;, and thoſe too, not copied 
from the heavy and antiquated man- 
ner of Attius or Pacuvius, but forme 
© ed in the livel 

© Horace, Virgil, 
£ 
L 
6 
o 
= 


and Lucan. Agrees 
abl 


» therefore, to the ſuperior taſte 


” 3 


and judgment of the preſent age, our _ 


orators appear with a more poliſhed 


tainly it cannot be thought that their 
ſpeeches are the leſs eflicacious,: be- 


© cauſe they ſoothe the ears of the au- 


«© dience with the pleaſing modulation 
of harmonious periods. as elo- 


« quence loſt her power, becauſe the has 


improved her charms? Are our tem- 


« ple leſs durable than thoſe of old, 
(4 


and elegant {ſpirit of 


ang 1 aſpect. And molt cer- 


ecauſe they are not formed of rude 


« materials, but ſhine out in all the 


* poliſh and ſplendor of the moſt coſtly 
« ornaments? ' „„ 
© To confeſs the plain trutb, the ef · 

© feft which many of the ant ients have 
© upon me, is to diſpoig me either to 
| : laugh 
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© Canutius, Arrius, or Fannius, with 
« ſome others of the ſame dry and un- 
© affecting caſt; even Calvus himſelf 


_ - © ſcarce pleaſes me in more than one or 


two ſhort orations : though he has left 


| © behind him, if I miſtake not, no leſs 
© than one and twenty volumes. And 


© the world in general ſeems to join 
with me in the {ame opinion of them; 
„ for how few are the readers of his 
© invectives againſt Ficinius or Drufus ? 
© Whereas thoſe againſt Vatinius are in 


every hody's hands, particularly the 


© ſecond, which is indeed, both in ſen- 


'© timent and language, a well-written 


piece. It is evident, therefore, that 
* de had an idea of juſt compoſition, 
* and rather wanted genius than incli- 
© nation, to reach a more graceful and 
© elevated manner. As to the orations 
© of Coelius, though they are by no 


© means valuable upon the whole, yet 


© they have their merit, ſo far as they 
© approach to the exalted elegance of 
© the preſent times. Whenever, indeed, 


his compoſition is careleſs and uncon- 


£ nected, his expreſſion low, and his 
© ſentiments grols; it is then he is truly 


© anantient; and Iwill venture to affirm, 


© there is no one ſo fond of antiquity as 


© toadmire him in that part of his cha- 
© rafter. 


We may allow Cæſar, on 
© account of the great affairs in which 
© he was engaged; as we may Brutus, 


in conſideration of his philoſophy, to 


© be leſs eloquent than might otherwiſe. 
© be expected of ſuch ſuperior geniuſes. 
The truth is, even their warmeſt ad- 


» mirers acknowledge, that as orators 


© they by no means ſhine with the ſame 
© luſtre which diſtinguiſhed every other 


b part of their reputation. Cæſar's 


« ſpeech in favour of Decius, and that 
© of Brutus in behalf of King Dejota- 
© rus, with ſome others of the ſame 
* coldneſs and languor, have ſcarcely, I 
imagine, met with any readers; un- 
© leſs, perhaps, among ſuch who can re- 
© liſh theirverſes. For verſes, we know, 


they writ, (and publiſhed too) I will 


© not ſay with more ſpirit, but un- 
© doubtedly with more ſucceſs, than 
© Cicero, becauſe they had the good 


© fortune to fall into much fewer hands. - 


© Aſinius, one would gueſs, by his air, 
and manner, to have been contem- 
© porary with Menenius, and Appius; 


though in fact he lived much nearer to 
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that purpoſe. 
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_ © laugh or ſleep. Not to mention the 
. © more ordinary race of orators, ſuch as 


our times. It is viſible he was a cloſs 
© imitator of Attius and Pacuvius, not 
< only in his tragedies, but alſo in his 
orations; ſo remarkably dry and un- 
© poliſhed are all his compoſitions! But 
© the beauty. of eloquence, like that of 
© the human form, conſiſts in the 
© ſmoothneſs,-ftrength, and colour of 
< it's ſeveral parts. Corvinus I am in- 
« clined to ſpare; though it was his own 
© fault that he did not-equal the elegant 
© refinements of modern compoſitions, 
© as it muſt be acknowled his ge- 
© nius was abundantly ſufficient 2 


The next I ſhall take notice of, is 
© Cicero; vrho had the ſame conteſt with 
* thoſe of his own times, as mine, my 


+ friends, with you. They, it ſeems, 


< were favourers of the antients; whilſt 
He preferred the eloquence of his con- 
© tempories: and, in truth, he excels 
©" the orators of his own age in nothing 
© more remarkably, than in the ſolidity 


of his ons He was the firſt who 


© ſet a poliſh upon oratory ; who ſeem- 
Fed en — Cdn of delicacy of 
© expreſſion, and the art of compoſi- 

© tion. Accordingly he attempted a 
more florid ſtyle: as he now and then 
breaks out into ſome lively flaſhes of 

© wit; particularly in his later perform. 
© ances, when much practice and expe- 
© rience(thoſe beſt and ſureſt guides) 

© had taught him a more improved man- 
© ner. But his earlier compoſitions are 
© not without the blemiſhes of antiquity. 
© He is tedious in his exordiums, too 
« circumſtantial in his narrations, and 
* careleſs in retrenching luxuriances. 
© He ſeems not ealily affected, and is 
© butrarely fired ; as his periods are {e]- 
dom either properly rounded, or hap- 
© pily pointed: he has nothing, in fine, 
you would wiſh to make your own. 
His ſpeeches, like a rude edifice, have 
© ſtrength, indeed, and permanency ; 
© but are deftitute of that elegance and 
© ſplendor which are neceſſary to render 
© them perfectly agreeable. . The ora- 

©. tor, however, in his compoſitions, as. 
© the man of wealth in his buildings, 
© ſhould conſider ornament as well as 
© ule: his ſtructure ſhould be, nat only 
© ſubſtantial, but ſtriking; and his fur- 
* niture not merely convenient, but 
© rich, and ſuch as will bear a cloſe and 
frequent inſpection; whilſt every thing 


© that has amean and aukward appear- 


© ance ought to be totally IE 
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Let our orator then reject every ex- 
< preſſion that is obſolete, and grown 
* ruſty, as it were, by age: let him 
© be careful not to weaken the force of 
© his ſentiments by a heavy and inarti- 


£ ficial combination of words, like our 
„dull compilers of annals: let him f 
© ayoid all low and inſipid raillery; in 


© a word, let him vary the ſtructure of 


© his periods, nor end every ſentence 


© with the ſame uniform cloſe, 

© I will not expoſe the meanneſs of 
« Cicero's conceits, nor his affectation 
of concluding almoſt every other pe- 

riod with, as it ſhould ſeem, inſtead of 
pointing them with tome lively and 
ſpirited turn. I mention even theſe 
with reluctance, and paſs over many 
others of the ſame injudicious caſt, It 
is ſingly, however, in little affecta- 
tions of this kind, that they who are 
pleaſed to ſtyle themſelves autient ora- 
tors ſeem to admire and imitate him. 
I ſhall content myſelt with deſcribing 
their characters, without mentioning 
their names: but, you are ſenſible, 
there are certain pretenders to taſte 
who prefer Lucilius to Horace, and 
Lucretius to Virgil; who hold the 
eloquence of your favourite Baſſus or 
Nonianus in the utmoſt contempt, 
when compared with, that of Siſenna 
or Varro; in a word, wha deſpiſe the 
productions of our modern rhetori- 
cians, yet are in raptures with thoſe 
of Calvus. Theſe curious orators 
prate in the courts of judicature after 
the manner of the antients, (as they 
call it) till they are deſerted by the 
whole audience, and are ſcarce ſup- 
portable even to their very clients. 


( 
R * 


eloquence which they ſo much boaſt, 
is but an evidence of the natural 
weaknels of their genius, as it is the 
effect alone of tame and cautious art. 
No phyſician would pronounte a man 
to enjoy a proper. conſtitution, whole 
health tee e entirely from a ſtu- 
died and abſtemious regimen. To 
be only not indj{poſed, is but a ſmall 
acquiſition; it is ſpirits, vivacity, and 
vigour,that I require: whatever comes 
ſhort of this, is but one remove from 
imbecillity, | 

© Beit then (as with great eaſe it may, 
and in fact is) the glorious diſtinction 
5 gf you, my illuſtrious friends, to en- 


* Maternus and, Secundus. 
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The truth of it is, that ſoundneſs of 


eloquence. It is with infinite ſatis- 
faction, Meſſalla, I obſerve, that you 
ſingle out the moſt florid among the 
antients for your model. And you, 
my other two ingenious friends“, fo 
happily unite ſtrength of tentiment 
with beauty of expreſſion; tuch a 
pregnancy of imagination,iuch a ſym- 
metry of ordonnance diſtinguiſh your 
ſpeeches ; ſo copious or fo conciſe is 
your elocution, as different occaſions 
require; ſuch an inimitable graceful. 
neſs of ſtyle, and ſuch an caly flow 
of wit, adorn and dignify your com- 


you command the paſſions of your 
audience, an fo happily temper your 
own, that, however the envy and ma- 


that applauſe which is fo juſtly your 
dur, poſterity, you may rely upon it, 
will ſpeak of you in the advantageous 
terms which you well deſerve.” 

When Aper had thus finiſned “ It 
© muſt be owned, ſaid Maternus, © our 
© friend has ſpoken with much force and 
© ſpirit. What a torrent of learning 
© and eloquence has he poured forth in 
© defence of the moderns! and how 
© compleatly vanquiſhed the antients 
© with thoſe very weapons Which he 
© borrowed from them! However, con- 
tinued he, applying himielf to Meſſalla, 
vyou muſt not recede from your en- 
gagement. Not that we expect you 
a mould enter into a defence of the an- 
© tients, or ſuppole (however Aper is 
© pleaſed to compliment) chat any of us 
can ſtand in competition with them. 
© Aper himſelf does not ſincerely think 
© ſo, I dare ſay; but takes the oppolite 
© {ile in the debate, merely in un: tation 
© of the celebrated manner of anciquity, 
© We do not deſire you, therefore, to 


the antients: their well-eſtabliſhed re- 
putation places them far above che 
want of our encomiums. But what 
we requeſt of you is, to account for 
our having ſs widely departed from 
that noble tpecies of eloquence which 
they diſplayed : eſpecially ſince we are 
not, according to Aper's calculatien, 
more than a hundred and twenty years 
diſtant from Cicero.” : 

© I ſhall endeavour,” returned Meſ- 
ſalla, to purſue the plan you have lail 
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noble our age with the moſt refined 


poſitions: in a word, ſo abſolutely 


lignity of the preſent age may witholl 


entertain us with a panegyric upon 


iy 
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down to me. 
to the queſtion with Aper, (though 
indeed he is the firſt that ever made it 
one) whether thoſe who flourifhed 
above a century before us, can pro- 
perly be ſtyled antients. I am not 
diſpoſed to contend about words : let 
them be called antients, or anceſtors, 


or whatever other name he pleaſes, ſo 


it be allowed their oratory was ſupe- 
rior to ours. I admit too, what.he 
juſt now advanced, that there are va- 


© rious Kinds of eloquence diicernible in 
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the ſame period; much more in dif- 
ferent ages. But as among the Attic 
orators, Demoſthenes is placed in the 
firſt rank, then ZEfchines, Hyperides 
next, and after him Lyſias and Ly- 
curgus; an æra, which on all hands 
is agreed to have been the prime ſeaſon 


of oratory; fo amongſt us, Cicero is 


byuniverſal conſent preferred to all his 
contemporaries; as after him, Calvus, 
Aſinius, Cæſar, Cœlius, and Brutus, 
are juſtly acknowledged to have ex- 
celled all our preceding or ſubſequent 
orators. Nor is it of any importance 
to the preſent argument, that they dif- 
fer in manner, ſince they agree in 
kind. The compoſitions of Calvus, 
it is confeſſed, are diſtinguiſhed by 


their remarkable conciſeneſs; as thoſe 


of Aſinius are by the harmonious flow 
of his language. Brilliancy of ſenti- 
ment is Cæſar's characteriſtic; as 
poignancy of wit is that of Caelius. 
Sol:dity recommends the ſpeeches of 
Brutus; while copiouſneſs, ſtrength, 


and vehemence, are the predominant _ 
Each of them, 


qualities in Cicero. 
however, diſplays an equal ſoundneſs 
of eloquence: and one may eaſily diſ- 
cover a general reſemblance and kind- 
red likeneſs run through their ſeyeral 


works, though diverſified, indeed, ac- 


cording to their reſpective geniuſes. 


That they mutually detracted from 


each other, (as it muſt be owned there 
are ſome remaining traces of malignity 
in their letters) is not to be imputed 
to them as orators, but as men. Cal- 
vus, Aſinius, and even Cicero Eim- 
ſelf, were liable, no doubt, to be in- 
fected with jealouſy, as well as with 
other human frailties and imperfec- 
tions. Brutus, however, I will ſingly 
except from all imputations of wg 
nity, as I am perſuaded he {poke the 
ſincere and impartial ſentiments of 


his heart; for can jt be ſuppoſed that 
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1 ſhall not enter in- He ſhould envy Cicero, who does not 


© ſeem to have envied even Cæſar him. 
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ſelf? As to Galba, Lælius, and ſome 
others of the antients, whom Aper 
has thought proper to condemn, I am 
willing to admit that they have tome 
defects, which muſt be aicribed to à 
growing and yetimmature eloquence, 
After all, if we muſt relinquiſh the 
nobler kind of oratory, and adopt 
ſome lower ſpecies, I ſhould certainly 
prefer the impetuoſity of Gracchus, 


pr the incorrectneſs of Craſſus, to the 


ſtudied foppery of Mæcenas, or the 
childiſh jingle of Gallio: fo much ra- 
ther would I ſee eloquence cloathed 
in the moſt rude and negligent garb, 
than decked out with the falſe 2 
of affected ornament! There is ſome- 
thing in our preſent manner gt elocu- 
tion, which is ſo far from being orato- 
rical, that it 1s not even manly ; and 
one would imagine our modern plead- 
ers, by the levity of their wit, the af. 
fected ſmoothneſs of their periods, and 
licentiouſneſs of their ſtyle, had a view 
to the ſtage in all their compoſitions, 
Accordingly, ſome of them are not 
aſhamed to boaſt (which one can ſcarce 
even mention without a bJuſh) that 
their ſpeeches are adapted to the ſoft 
modulation of ſtage- muſic. It is this 
depravity of taſte which has given riſe 
to the very indecent and prepoſterous, 
though very frequent, expreſſion, that 


„ fſuch an orator ſpeaks moothly, and 


c 


ſuch a dancer moves c/o uently. 


I am 


© willing to admit, therefore, that Caſ- 


ſius Severus, (the ſingle modern whom 
Aper has thought proper to name) 
when compared to theſe his degenerate 
ſucceſſors, may juſtly he deemed an 
orator; though, it is certain, in the 
greater part of his compoſitions there 
e far more ſtrength than ſpirit. 
e was the firſt who neglected chaſtity 
of ſty le, and propriety ot method. In- 
expert in the uſe of thoſe very wea- 
on with which he engages, he ever 
ays himielf open to a thruſt, by al- 
ways endeavouring to attack; and one 
may much more properly ſay of him, 
that he puſhes-at random, than that 
he comports himſelf according to the 
juſt rules of regular combat. Never. 
theleis, he is greatly ſuperior, as I 
obſerved before, in the variety of his 
learning, the agreeableneis of his wit, 
and the ftrength of his genius, to thoſe 
who {ucccedgd him; not one of whom, 
e bh however, 
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however; has Aper ventured to bring 


© into the field. I imagined, that after 


_ © having depoſed Aſinius, and Ctelius, 


© and Calvus, he would have ſubſti- 
tuted another ſet of orators in their 
© place, and that he had numbers to 
produce in oppoſition to Cicero, to 
Cæſar, and the reſt whom he rejected; 
or at leaſt, one rival to each of them. 
On the contrary, he has diſtinctly and 
ſeparately cenſured all the antients, 
while he has ventured to commend 
the moderns in general only. He 


ſome, he ſhould draw upon himſelf 
the reſentmentof all the reſt: for every 
declaimer among them modeſtly ranks 
himſelf, in his own fond opinion, before 
Cicero, though indeed after Gabinia- 
nus. But what Aper was not hardy 
enough to undertake, I will be bold 
to exedute for him; and draw out his 
oratorical heroes in full view, that it 
may appear by what degrees the ſpirit 
and vigour of antient eloquence was 
impaired and broken.“ h a 

Let me rather intreat you, ſaid 
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Maternus, interrupting him, to enter, 
without any farther preface, upon the 
s difficulty you firſt undertook to clear. 


© That we are inferior to the antients in 
© point. of eloquence, I by no means 
want to have proved, being entirely 
of that opinion; but my preſent en- 
quiry-is how to account for our ſink- 
ing ſo far below them? A queſtion, 
it ſeems, you have examined, and 
which I am perſuaded you would diſ- 
cuſs with much calmneſs, if Aper's 
unmerciful attack upon your favourite 
orators had not a little diſcompoſed 
you. J am nothing offended,” re- 


urned Meſſalla, with the ſentiments 


which Aper has advanced; neither 
ought you, my friends, rememberin 
always that it is an eſtabliſhed law in 
debates of this kind, that every man 
may with entire ſecurity diſcloſe his 
unreſerved opinion. Proceed then, 
I beſeech you, replied Maternus, to 
the examination of this point concern- 
ing the antients, with a freedom equal 
to theirs : from which I ſuſpect, alas! 
we have more widely degenerated, 
than even from their eloquence.” 
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© The cauſe, ſaid Meſſalla, reſuming 


his diſcourſe, « does not lie very remote; 
and, though you are pleaſed to call 
upon me to aſſign it, is well known, 
I doubt not, both to you and to the 


thought, perhaps, if he ſingled out 


< reſt of this company. For is it not 
© obvious that Eloquence,together with 
© the reſt of the politer arts, has fallen 
from her antient glory, not for want 
© of admirers, but through the diſſo- 
© lutenets of our youth, the negligence 
of parents, the ignorance of precep- 
© tors, and the univerſal diſregard of 
© antient manners? Evils, which derived 

their ſource from Rome, and thence 
© ſpread themſelves through Italy, and 
© overall the provinces; though the miſ- 
© chief, indeed, is moſt obſervable with- 
in our on walls. I ſhall take notice, 
© therefore, of thoſe vices to which the 
youth of this city are more peculiarly 
© expoled; which riſe upon them, in 
© number as they increaſe in years. But 
before J enter farther into this ſubject, 
© let me premiſe an obſervation or two 
© concerning the judicious method of 
* diſcipline practiſed by our anceſtors, 
in training up their childive, 

In the firſt place, then, the virtuous 
© matrons of thole wiſer ages did not 
© abandon their infants to the mean 
© hovels of mercenary nurſes, but ten- 
* derly reared them up at their own 
© breaſts; eſteeming the careful regula- 
© tion of their children and domeſtic 
© concerns as the higheſt point of fe- 
male merit. It was cuſtomary with 
© them likewiſe to chuſe out ſome el- 
< derly female relation, of approved con- 
duct, with whom the family in general 
* entruſted the care of their reſpective 
© children, during their infant years. 
This venerable perſon ſtrictly regulat - 
© ed, not only their more ſerious pur- 
* ſuits, but even their very amuſements; 
reſtraining them, by her reſpected pre- 
© ſence, from ſaying or acting any thing 
© contrary to decency and good man- 
ners. In this manner, we are inform- 
© ed, Cornelia the mother of the two 
© Gracchi, as alſo Aurelia and Attia, to 
© whom Julius and Auguſtus Cæſar 
© owed their reſpective births, under- 
© took this office of fa.aily education, 
and trained up thoſe ſeveral noble 
< youths to whom they were related. 
© This method of diſcipline was attend- - 
ed with one very ſingular advantage: 
© the mindsof young men were conduct- 
© ed ſound and untainted to the ſtudy of 
© the noble arts. Accordingly, what- 

© ever profeſſion they determined upon, 

© whether that of arms, eloquence, or 

© Jaw, they entirely devoted themſelves 

to that ſingle purſuit, and with undiſ- 
BE pet P 2 « ſipated 
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< ſipated application, poſſeſſed the whole 
© compals ef their choſen ſcience, 

© But, in the preſent age, the little 
boy is delegated to the care of ſome 
© paitry Greek chamber-maid, in con- 
c junction with two or three other ſer-, 
 vants, (and even thoſe generally of 
© the woxitkind) who are abſolutely un- 
© face. From the idle tales and groſs 
© abiurditics oF theſe worthleſs people, 
© the tender and uninſtructed mind is 


c 

© ons. It cannot, indeed, be ſuppoſed, 
© that any caution ſhould be obſerved 
among thedomeſtics; ſince the parents 
© themielves are ſo far from training 
© their young families to virtue and mo- 
© delty, that they ſet them the firſt ex- 
© amples of luxury and licentiouſneſs. 
© 'Thus our youth gradually acquire a 
© confirmed habit of impudence, and a 
< total diſregard of that reverence they 
© owe both to themſelves and to others. 
© To ſay truth, it ſeems as if a fondneſs 
© for hor ſes, actors, and gladiators, the 
« peculiar and diſtinguiſhing folly of 
© this our City, was impreſſed upon 
© them even in the womb: and when 
once a paſſion of this contemptible 
© fort has ſeized and engaged the mind, 
© what opening is there left for the no- 
«© ble arts? 
All converſation in general is in- 


© they are the. conſtant ſubjects of diſ- 
< courſe, not only amongſt our youth 
in their academies, but even ot their 
< tutors themſelves, For it is not by 
«* eftabliſhing a ſtrict diſcipline, or by 
giving proofs of their genius, that this 


£ meaneſt compliances and moſt 1ervile 
c flattery. Not to mention how ill in- 
© ſtrated our youth are in the very ele- 
© ments of literature, ſuffiqient pains 
is by nomeans taken in bringing them 
q acquainted with the beſt authors, or 
c in giving them a proper notion of hiſ- 
© tory, together with a knowledge of 
© men and things. The whole that ſeems 
© to he conſidered in their education, is, 
© 'to find out a perion for them called a 
© Rhetorician. I ſhall take occaſion im- 
© mediately to giye you ſome account of 
« the riſe and progreſs of this profeſſion 
in Rome, and = you with what 
. contempt it was received by our an- 

* cefors. But it will be neceſſary to 

lay he fore you a previous view of that 


— 


c fit tor” every rational and ſerious of- 


ſuttered to receive it's earlieſt impreſ- 


< fefted with topics of this kind; as 


© order of men gain pupils: it is by the 
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ſcheme of diſcipline which the antiedt 
orators practiſed; of whoſe amazing 
induſtry and unwearied application to 


Cc 

U 

c 
© everybranch of the polite arts,we meet 
. 

= 


with many remarkable accounts in 

their own writings. | 

I need not inform you, that Cicero, 
© in the latter end of his treatiſe intitle 
© Brutus, (the former part of which is 
© employed in commemorating the an- 
© tient orators) gives a ſketch of the 
© ſeveral progreſſive ſteps by which he 
© formed his eloquence, He there ac- 
* quaints us, that he ſtudied the civil 
© law under Q. Mucius; that he was in- 
ſtructed in the ſeveral branches of phi- 
© loſophy by Philo the Academic, and 
© Diodorus the Stoic; that not ſatisfied 
* with attending the lectures of thoſe 
< eminent maſters, of which there were 
© at that time great numbers in Rome, 
© he made a voyage into Greece and 


- © Aſia, in order to enlarge his know- 


© ledge, and embrace the whole circle 
© of ſciences. Accardingly he appears 
© by his writings to have been maſter 
of logic, ethics, aſtronomy, and na- 
« tural philoſophy, beſides Leng well 
© verſed in geometry, muſic, grammar, 
© and, in ſhort, in every one of the fine 
© arts. For thus it is, 'my worthy 
friends.; from deep learning and the 
© united confluence of the arts and 
© ſciences, the reſiſtleſs torrent of that 
amazing eloquence derived ĩt'sſtrength 
© and rapidity. | 

© The faculties of the orator are not 
© exerciſed, indeed, as in other ſciences, 
« within certain preciſe and determinate 
© limits: on the contrary, eloquence is 
© the moſt comprehenſive of the whole 
© circle of arts. Thus he alone cau 
Jjuſtly be deemed an orator, who 
© knows how to employ the moſt per- 
© tuaſive arguments upon every queſ- 
© tion; who can expreſs himſelf ſuitably 


to the dignity of his ſubje&, with all 
the powers of grace and harmony; in 


© a word, who can penetrate into every 
minute circumſtance, and manage the 
© whole train of incidents to the great- 
© eft advantage of his cauſe, Such, at 
© lTeaſt, was the high idea which the an- 
© tients formed of this illuſtrious cha- 
© rafter. In order however to attain 
© this eminent qualification, they did 
© not think it neceſſary to declaim in the 
* ſchools,and idlywaſte their breath up- 
on feigned or frivolous eontroverſies. 
It was their wiſer method to apply” 
| «© themſelves 


r 
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© arts as concern life and manners, as 
treat of moral good and evil, of juſtice 


©. and injuſtice, of the decent and the 


© unbecoming in actions. And, indeed, 


© it is upon points of this nature that the 
© buſineſsof an orator principally turns. 


© For example, in the judiciary kind it 


< relates to matters of equity; as in the 
© deliberate it is employed in determin- 


© ing the fit and the expedient : ſtill, 


© however, theſe two branches are not - 
l ſo abſolutely diſtinct, but that they are 


© frequently blended with each other. 


© Now it is impoſſible, when queſtions. 


c of this kind fall under the conſidera- 
* tion of an orator, to enlarge upon 


them in all thę elegant and enlivening 
© ſpirit of an efficacious eloquence, un- 


© leſs he is perfectly well acquainted 


©' with human nature; unleſs he under- 
© ſtands the power and extent of moral 


© duties, and can diſtinguiſh thoſe ac- 
© tions which do not partake either of 
© vice or virtue. 
From the ſame ſource, likewiſe, he. 
« muſt derivehis influence over the paſ- 
£ ſions. For if he is ſkilled, for inſtance, 
£ in the nature of indignation, he will 
be ſo much the more capable of ſooth- 
© ing or enflaming the breaſts of his 
< judges: if he knows wherein compaſ- 
* fion conſiſts, and by what workings of 
the heart it is moved, he will the more 


© eaſily raiſe that tender affection of the 


© ſoul. An orator trained up in this diſ- 
* cipline, and practiſed in theſe arts, 
© will have full command over the 
© breaſts of his audience, in whatever 
< diſpoſition it may be his chance to find 
* them: and thus furniſhed with all the 
* numberleſs powers of perſuaſion, will 
© judiciouſly vary and accommodate his 
© eloquence, as particular circumſtances 
© and conjunctures ſhall require, There 

are ſome, we find, who are moſt ſtruck 

with that manner of elocution, where 
the arguments are drawn up in a ſhort 
and cloſe ſtyle; upon ſuch an occaſion 
the orator wil experience the great ad- 
vantage of being converſant in logic.. 
Others, on the contrary, admireflow- 
ing and diffuſive periods, where the 
© illuſtrations are borrowed from the or- 
dinary and familiar images of common 
obſervation: here thePeripatetic writ- 
ers will give him ſome aſſiſtance; as 
indeed they will, in general, ſupply 
* lig: with many uſeful hints in all the 
different methods of popular addreſs. 


bo 
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* themſelves to the ftudy of ſuch uſeful The Academics will inſpire him with 


© a becoming warmth: Plato with ſub- 
© limity of ſentiments, and Xenophon 
© with an eaſy and elegant diction. 
Even the exclamatory manner of Epi- 
curus, or Metrodorus, may be found, 
in ſome circumſtances, not altogther 
unſerviceable. In a word, what the 
Stoics pretend of their wiſe men, 
ought to be verified in our orator; and 
he ſhould actually poſſeſs all human 
knowledge. 5 the an- 
tients who applied themſelves to elo- 
quence, not only ſtudied the civil laws, 
but alſo grammar, poetry, muſic, and 
geometry. Indeed, there are few 
cauſes (perhaps I might juſtly ſay 
there are none) wherein a {kill in the 
firſt is not abſolutely neceſſary; as 
there are many in which an acquaint- 
ance with the laſt mentioned ſciences 
6 is highly requiſite. 

© If it ſhould be objeCted, that ** Elo. 
Ne: | aps 1s the fingle ſcience requiſite 
« for the orator; as an occaſional re- 
ec courſe to the others will be ſufficient 
cc for all his purpoſes: I anſwer; in 


A 


© the firſt place, there will always be + 


A 


remarkable difference in the manner 
«© of applying what we take up, as it 
c were, upon loan, and what we proper- 
© ly poſſeſs ; ſo that it will ever be mani- 
| 6a, whether the orator is indebted to 
©. others for what he produces, or de- 
«© rives it from his own unborrowed 
© fund. And in the next, the ſciences 
© throw an inexpreſſible grace over our 
© compoſitions, even where they are not 
immediately concerned; as their ef- 
£ fects are diſcernible where we leaſt ex- 
£ peck to find them. This powerful 
© charm is not only diſtinguiſned by the 
© learned and the judicious, but ftrikes 
© even the moſt common and. popular 
£ claſs of auditors ; inſomuch that ons. 
< may frequently hear them m_—_— 
© a ſpeaker of this improved ind, as a 
© manof genuine erudition; as enriched 
© with the whole treaſures of eloquence; 
© and, in one word, acknowledge the 
© complete orator. But I will take the 
© liberty to affim, that no man ever did, 
© nor indeed ever can, maintain that exs 
© alted character, unleſs he enters the 
forum ſupported by the full ſtrength 
© of the united arts. Accompliſhments, 
c however, of this ſort, are now ſo to, 
c tally neglected, that the pleadings of 
© our orators are debaſed by the loweſt 
© expreſſions ; as a general 9 
| | © bot 
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© both of the laws of our country and 
© the acts of the ſenate, is viſible 
© throughout their performances. All 
© knowledge of the rights and cuſtoms. 
© of Rome is profeſſedly ridiculed, and 
© philoſophy Wins at preſent to be con- 
© ſidered as ſomething that ought to be 


© ſhunned and dreaded. Thus Elo- 


© quence, like a dethroned potentate, is 


_ © 'baniſhed her rightful dominions, and 


© confined to barren points and low con- 
© ceits? and ſhe who was once miſtreſs 
© of the whole circle of ſciences, and 


© goodly appearance of her glorious 
© train, is Now ſtripped of all her at- 
© tendants, (I had almoſt ſaid of all her 
© genius) and ſeems one of the mean- 


© eftof the mechanic arts. This, there- 


© fore, I confider as the firſt, and the 
« principal reaſon of our having ſo 
© greatly declined from the ſpirit of the 


"© antients. : 


If I werecalled upon to ſupport my 


© opinion by authorities, might I not 


c juſtly name, among the Grecians, 
© Demoſthenes ? who, we are informed, 
© conſtantly attended the lectures of 
© Plato: as among our own country- 
© men, Cicero himſelf aſſures us, (and 
© in theſe very words, if I rightly re- 
member) That he owed whatever ad- 
© yances he had made in eloquence, not 
© tothe Rhetoricians, but to the Aca- 
© demic philoſophers. ; | = 
© Other, and very conſiderable, rea- 
© ſors might be ace for the decay 
© of eloquence. But I leave them, my 
friends, as it is proper I ſhould, to be 
© mentioned by you; having performed 
© my ſhare in the examination of this 
© queſtion: and with a freedom, which 
© will give, I imagine, as uſual, much 
© offence. Iam ſure, at leaſt, if certain 
© of our contemporaries were to be in- 
© formed of what T have here maintain- 
© ed, I ſhould be told, that in laying it 
© down as amaxim, That a knowledge 
© both of law and philoſophy are eſſen- 
© tial qualifications in an orator, I have 
© been fondly purſuing a phantom of 
© myown imagination. 
© I amo far from thinking,” replied 
Maternus,” you have completed the 


© part you undertook, that I ſhould ra- 


© ther imagine you had only given us 


© the firſt general ſketch of your deſign. 
© You have marked out to us, indeed, 


© thoſt ſciences wherein the antient ora- 
5 tors were inſtructed, and have placed 


behalder with the 


[ 


© in ſtrong contraft their ſucceſsful in- 
«© duſftry, with our unperforming igno- 
© rance. But ſomething farther ſtill re- 
© mains: and as you have ſhewn us the 
© ſuperior acquirements of the orators 
© in thoſe mote improved ages of elo- 
© quence, as well as the remarkable de- 
© ficiency of thoſe in our own times, L 
© ſhould be glad you would proceed to 
c acquaint us with the particular exer- 
© ciſes by which the youth of thoſe ear- 
© lier days were wont to ſtrengthen and 
© improve their geniuſes, For I dare 
© ſay you will not deny, that oratory is 
© acquired, by practice far better than 
by precept: and our other two friends 
© here ſeem willing, I perceive, to ad- 
© mit it. f 

To which, when Aper and Secundus 
had ſignified their ant, Meſſalla re- 
ſuming his diſcourſe, continued as fol- 
lows: ee ee 5 

© Having, then, as it ſhould ſeem, 
« diſcloſed to your ſatis faction the feeds 
and firſt principles of antient elo- 
© quence, by ſpecitying the ſeveral kinds 
© of- arts to which the ancient orators 
© were trained ; I ſhall now lay before 
© you the method they purſued, in order 
© to gain a facility in the exertion of 
© eloquence. This, indeed, I have in 
© ſome meaſure anticipated,by mention- 
© ing the preparatory arts to which they 
© applicd themſelves; for it is impoſſible 
to make any progreſs in a compals ſo 
various and fo abſtruſe, unleſs we not 
© only trengthen our knowledge by re- 
c fledion, but improve a general apti- 
© tude by frequent exerciſe. Thus it 
© appears that the ſame ſteps muſt be 
© purſued in exerting our Oratory, as 
© in attaining it. But if this truth 
© ſhould not be univerſally admitted; if 
© any ſhould tliink, that Eloquence may 
© be poſſeſſed without paying previous 
© court to her attendant ſciences; moſt 
certainly, at leaſt, it will not be de- 
© nied, that a mind duly impregnated. 
< with the polite arts, will enter with ſo 
© much the more advantage apon thoſe 
© exerciſes peculiar to the oratorical cir- 
ib By WS 

: Accordingly, our anceſtors, when 
© they deſigned a young man for the 
« profeſſion of Eloquence, having pre- 
«© viouſly taken due care of his domeſtic 
© education, and ſeaſoned his mind with 
* uſeful knowledge, introduced him to 
the moſt eminent orator in Rome. 
From that time the youth n 
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who had been raviſhed ſhould chuſe 
him Put tw death, 
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his conſtant follower, attending him 
upon all occaſions, whether he ap- 
peared in the public aſſemblies of the 

people, or in the courts of civil judi- 


cature. Thus he learned, if I may 
uſe the ions the arts of oratori- 
cal conflict in the very field of battle. 
The advantages which flowed from 
this method were conſiderable : it 
animated the courage and quickened 
the judgment of youth, thus to receive 
their inſtructions in the eye of the 
world, and in the midſt of affairs; 
when no man could advance an ab- 
ſurd or a weak argument without be- 
ing rejected by the bench, expoſed by 
his adverſary, and, in a word, de- 
ſpiſed by the whole audience. By this 
method they imbibed the pure and 
uncorrupted ſtreams of genuine elo- 
quence, But though they chiefly at- 
tached themſelves to one particular 
orator, they,heard, likewiſe, all the 
reſt of their contemporary pleaders,in 
many of their reſpective debates. 
Hence, alſo, they had an opportunity 
of acquainting themſelves with the va- 
rious ſentiments of the people, and of 
obierving what pleaicd or diſguſted 
them moſt in the ſeveral orators of the 
forum, By this means they were ſup- 
plied with an inſtructor of the beſt and 
moſt improving kind, exhibiting, not 
the feigned ſemblance of Eloquence, 
but her real and lively manifeſtation : 
not a pretended, but a genuine adver- 
ſary, armed in earneſt for the combat, 
an audience ever full and ever new, 


compoſed of foes as well as friends, 


and where not a ſingle expreſſion could 
fall uncenſured, or unapplauded. For 
you will agree with me, I am well 
perſuaded,' when J aſſert that a ſolid 
and laſting reputation of Eloquence 
mult be acquired by the cenſure of our 
enemies, as well as by the applauſe of 


our friends; or rather, indeed, it is 


from the former that it derives it's 
ſureſt and moſt unqueſtioned ſtrength 
and firmneſs. 3 a youth 
thus formed to the bar, a frequent and 


attentive hearer of the moſt illuſtrious 


orators and debates, inſtructed by the 
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the ſolemn preſence of the judges, and 
the awtuleyes of a tull audience, were 
familiar, roſe at once into affairs, and 
was equal to every cauſe. Hence it 
was that Craſſus at the age of nine- 
teen, Cæſar at twenty-one, Pollio at 
twenty-two, and Calvus when he 
was but a few years older, pronounced 
thoſe ſeveral ipceches again Carbo, 
Dolabella, Cato, and Vat inius, which 
we read to this hour with admira- 
tion , , 
© On the other hand, our modern 
youth receive their, education under 
certain declaimers called Rhetorcians: 
a ſet of men who made their firſt ap- 
pearance in Rome a little before the 
time of Cicero. And that they were 
by no mez2ns approved by our anceſ- 
tors plainly appears from their being 
enjoined under the cenforſhip of Craſ- 
tus and Domitius, to ſhut by their 
ſchools of impudence, as Cicero ex- 
preſſes it.—But I was going to ſay, 
we are ſent to certain academies, where 
it is hard to determine whether the 
place, the company, or the method of 
inſtruction, is moſt likely to infect the 
minds of young people, and produce a 
wrong turn of thought. For nothing 
certainly, can there be of an affectin 
ſolemnity in an audience, where al 
who compole it are of the ſame low de- 
gree of underſtanding; nor any ad- 
vantage to be received from their fel- 
low-ſtudents, where a parcel of boys 
and raw youths of unripe judgments 
harangue before each other, without 
the leaſt fear or danger of criticiſm. 
And as for their exerciſes, they are 
ridiculous in their very nature. They 
conſiſt of two kinds, and are either de- 
clamatory or controverſial. The firſt, 
as being eaſier and requiring leſs 1kill, 
is aſſigned to the younger lads: the 
other is the taſk of more mature years. 
But, good gods! with what incredible 
abſurdityare theycompoſed! The truth 
is, the ſtyle of their declamations is as 
falſe and contemptible, as the ſubjects 
are uſeleſs and fictitious. Thus, being 
taught fo harangue ina moſt pompous 
diction, on the rewards due to tyran- 


experience If others, acquainted with © nicids, on the election to be made by 
the popular taſte, and daily converſant © deflowered virgins “, on the licentiouſ- 
in the laws of his country; to whom * neſs of married women, on the cere- 


* It was one of the queſtions uſua'ly Cebated in theſe rhetoric ſchools, whether the party 


to marry the vio!ator of her chaſtity, or rather have 


monies, 
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. monies to be obſerved in times of 
8 ee with other topics of the 
* 


ame unconcerning kind, which are 


_ © © dailydebated inthe ſchools, and ſcarce 
' © ever at the Bar; they appear abſo- 


© hute novices in the affairs of the. 
© world, and are by much too elevated 
« for common life. „ 

« Here Meſſalla pauſed: when Se- 


« cundus, taking his turn in the conver- 


cc ſation, began with obſerving, that“ 


E — The true and lofty {| irit of; genuine 

* eloquence, like that of a clear and vi- 

6 rows flame, is nouriſhed by proper 
« 


I, excited by agitation, and till 
© brightens as it _—_— was in this 
manner, ſaid hey* that the oratory of 
© onranceſtorswas k indled andſpreadit- 


© ſelf. The moderns have as much merit 


© of thiskind, perhaps, as can be acquired 
£ under a ſettled and peaceable govern- 
© ment: but far inferior, no doubt, to 


4 that which ſhone out in the times of 


c licentiouſnels and confuſion, when he 


was deemed the nobleſt orator, who 


c had moſt influence over a reſtleſs and 


© ungoverned multitude: To this ſi-, 
tuation of public affairs was owing 
< thoſe{ continual debates . concerning 


© the Agrarian laws, and the popularity 
© conſequent thereupon ; thoſe long ha- 


_ © xangues of the magiſtrates, thoſe im- 


« peachments of the great, thoſe factions 
© of the nobles, thoſe hereditary enmi- 


© ties in particular families, and, in fine, ' 


© thoſe inceffant ſtruggles between the 
«* ſenate and the commons: which, 
though each of them prejudicial to the 


© ſtate, yet moſt certainly contributed to. 
produce and encourage that rich vein 
© ofEloquence which ditcovered itſelf in 


© thoſe tempeſtuous days. The way to 


© dignities lay directly thro” the paths 


© of Eloquence. The more a man ſig- 
© nalized himſelf by his abilities in this 


art, ſo much the more eaſily he open- 
- © ed his road to preferment, and main- 


* tained an aſcendant over his col- 
© leagues, at the ſame time that it 
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general. 
mired orators was courted even by fo- 
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© heightened his intereſt with the ae. 
© bles, his authority with the ſenate, 
© and his reputation with the people in 
he patronage of theſe ad- 


©. reign nations; as the ſeyeral magi- 
ſtates of our own endeayoured to re- 
commend themſelves to their favour 
and protection, by ſhewing them the 
hilgheſt marks of honour whenever 
they ſet out for the adminiſtration of 
their reſpective provinces, and by ſtu- 
diouſly cultivating a friendſhip with 
them at their return. They were 
called upon, without any ſolicitation 
on their own part, to fill up the ſu- 
preme dignities of the ſtate. Nor 
were they even in a private ſtation 
without great power, as by means of 
the perſuaſive arts they. had a very 
conſiderable influence over. both the 
© ſenate and the people. The truth is, 
© it was an eſtabliſhed maxim in thoſe 
© days, that without the oratorical ta- 
© lents, no man could either acquire or 
© maintain any high poſt in the govern- 
© ment. And no wonder, indeed, that 
© ſuchnotion ſhould univerſally prevail; 
© ſince jt was impotiible for any perſon 
© endued with this commanding art, to 
© paſs his life in obſcurity, how much 
* ſoever it might be agreeable to his 
© own inclinations ; fince it was not 
< ſufficient merely to vote in the ſe- 
© nate, without ſupporting that vote 
© with good-ſenſe and eloquence ; ſince 
in all public impeachments or civil 
© cauſes, the accuſed was obliged! an- 
© {wer to the charge in his awn perſon; 
©- ſince written depoſitions were not ad- 
© mitted in judicial matters,but the wit- 


c neſſes were called upon to deliver their 


© evidence in open court, Thus our 
© anceſtors were eloquent, as much by 
neceſſity as by encouragements. To 


be poſleſſed of the perſuaſive talents, 


© was eſteemed the higheſt glory ; as the 
© contrary character was held in the ut- 
© molt contempt. In a word, they were 


* The latter part of Meſſalla's diſcourſe, together with what immediately followed it in 
the original, is loſt ; the chaſm, however, does not ſeem to be ſo great as ſome of the com- 
mentators ſuſpect. The tranſlator therefore has ventured to fill it up in his own way with 
thoſe lines which are diſtinguiſhed by inverted * commas. He has likewiſe given the next 
ſubſequent part of the converſation to Secundus, though” it does not appear in the original 
to whom it belongs. It would be of no great importance to the Engliſh reader to juſtify 


| this laſt article; though, perhaps, it would. not be very difficult, if it were neceſſary, 


_ To. fave the reader the trouble of turning to a ſecond note upon a like occaſion, it is pro- 
per to obſerve in this place, that he will find the. ſame inverted commas in p. 118. The 
words included between them are alſo an additiog of the tranſlator 's, and for the ſame reaſon as 


that juſt now mentiened, 
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s incite&to the purſuit of oratory by a 
© principle. of honour as well as by a 
view of intereſt. © They dreaded the 
« diſgrace of being conſidered rather as 


« clients than patrons ;. of loſing thoſe 


© dependents which their anceſtors had 


© tranſmitted to them, and ſeeing them 


mix in the train of others; in ſhort, - 
Jof being looked * as men of mean 


© abilities, and confequently ors! wary 
© ed over in the diſpoſal of high offices, 
or deſpiſed in the adminiſtration. of 
8 them. ; 1 | * | 


«I know not whether thoſeantient hiC- - 


torical pieces, which were lately col- 
lected and publiſhed by Mucianusfrom 
therold libraries where they have hi- 
©. therto been preſerved, have yet fallen 


into your hands. This collection con- 
© fiſts of eleven volumes of the public 


journals, and thiee of epiſtles; by which 
© it appears that Pompey and. Craſſus 
« gained as much advantage from their 


© eloquence as their arms;that Lucullus, 
© Metellus, Lentulus, Curio, and the 
©. reſt of thoſe diſtinguiſhed chiets, de- 


* voted\themſelves with great applica- 
© tion to this inſinuating art: in a word, 
© that not a ſingle perſon in thoſe times 
© roſe to any conſiderable degree of 


power, without the aſſiſtance of the 


© rhetorical talene. 
To theſe conſiderations may be far- 
© ther added, that the dignity and im- 


* portance of the debates: in which the 
* antients were engaged, contributed 
greatly to advance their eloquence. 


© Moſt certain, indeed, it is, that an 
© orator muſt neceſſarily find great dif- 
© ference with. reſpect to his powers, 
© when he is to harangue only _ 
© ſometrifling robbery; ora little paltry 
form of pleading; and when the facul- 
© ties of his mind are warmed and en- 


© livened by ſuch intereſting and ani- 


© mating topics as bribery at elections, 
© as'the oppreſſion of our allies, or the 
© maſſacre of our fellow- citizens. Evils 


© theſe, ere oe all peradventure, 


© it were better ſhould never happen 
© and we have reaſon to rejoice that we 
© live under. a government where we are 


ſtrangers to ſuch terrible calamities: 


* ſtill it muſt be acknowledged, that 
© whezever they did happen, they were 
Vvonderſul incentives to eloquence. 
© For the orator's genius riſes and ex- 
* pands itſelf in proportion to the dig- 
© nity of the occaſion upon which it is 
© exerted ; and I will lay it down as a 


© maxim, that it is impoſſible to ſhine 
© out in all the powerful luſtre of ge- 
© nuine eloquence, without being in- 
© flamed by a ſuitable importance of 
* ſubje&,- Thus the ſpeech of Demoſt- 


'© henes againſt his guardians, ſcarcely, 


I imagine, eſtabliſhed his character; 
as it was not the defence of Archias, 
or Quinctius, that acquired Cicero the 


reputation of a conſummate orator. It 
was Catiline, and Milo; and Verres, 
and Mark Antony, that warmed him 


with that noble-glow of eloquence, © 
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which gave the finiſhing brightneſs to 
his unequalled fame. Far am I from 


raters delerve to be tolerated in a 


ſtate, in order to ſupply convenient 
matter of oratory: al I contend for 
is, that this art flouriſhes to moſt ad- 
vantage in turbulent times. Peace, 
no doubt, is infinitely preferable to 
war; but it is the latter only that forms 
the ſoldier. It is juſt the ſame with 
Eloquence: the oftener ſhe enters, if I 


more powerful the adverſary with 


© which ſhe contends, ſo much the more 


* ennobled ſhe appears in the eye of 
©.mankind. For it is the diſpoſition of 
human nature, always to admire what 
we ſee is attended with danger and 


* difficulty in others, how much ſvever 


A 


we may chuſe eaſe and ſecurity''for 
ourſelves. + 8 
Another advantage which the antient 
orators had over the moderns, is, that 


ings, as we are, to a few hours. On 
the contrary, they were at liberty to 
adjourn'as often as they 3 pro- 
er; they were unlimited as to the num- 
er of days or of counſel, and every 
orator might extend his ſpeech to the 
length moſt agreeable to himſelf. Pom- 
pey, in his third conſulſhip, was the 
firſtwho curbed the ſpiritof eloquence; 
ſtill, however, permitting all cauſes to 
be heard, agreeably to the laws, in the 
forum and before the Prætors. How- 
much more conſiderable the buſineſs 
of thoſe magiſtrates was, than that of 
the Centumvirs, who at preſent deter- 
mine all cauſes, is evident from this 
circumſtance, that not a ſingle oration 
of Cicero, Czfar, or Brutus, or, in 
ſhort, of any one celebrated orator, was 
ſpoken before theſe laſt; excepting only 
thoſe of Pollio in favour of the heirs of 
| ME; —_ © Vrbiniaz 


may fo ſay, the field of battle, the more 
wounds ſhe wr and receives; the 


they were not confined in their plead- 
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C, rea muſt be remem- | <© arraigning the moſt — per- 
© bered, that theſe weredelivered about ſonages, and the popularity of fuch 
l the middle of the reign of Auguſtus, impeachments; when the ſons of Ora- 
When a long and uninterrupted peace * tory ſpared not even Scipio, Sylla, or 
abroad, a perfect tranquillity at home, © Pompey; and when in. conſequence of 
together with the general good con- © ſuch ages 12a attacks upon ſuſpected 


duct of that wiſe prince, had damped power, they were ſure of being heard 
the flames of eloquence as well as 


- 
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© thoſe of ſedition. 


© You will ſmile, perhaps, at what I 
am going to ſay, and I mention it for 
that purpoſe: but is there not ſome- 
thing in the preſent confined garb of 
our orators, that has an ill effect even 


pear low and contemptible? May we 
not ſuppoſe, likewiſe, that much of 
the ſpirit of Oratory is ſunk, by that 
cloſe and deſpicable ſcene wherein 
many of our cauſes now are debated ? 
For the orator, like a generous ſteed, 
requires a free and open ſpace wherein 
toexpatiate; otherwiſethe force of his 
powers is broken, and half the energy 
of his talents is checked-in their ca- 
reer. There is another circumſtance 
; Alſo exceedingly prejudicial to the in- 

tereſt of Eloquence, as it prevents a due 
attention to ſtyle: we are now obliged 

to enter upon or ſpeech whenever the 


judge calls upon us; not to mention 


© the frequent interruptions which ariſe 
by the examination of witneſſes. Be- 
'© ſides, the courts of, judicature are at 
< preſent ſo unfrequented, that the ora- 

A ſeems to ſtand alone, and talk to 


A 


the clamour of loud applauſe, and ex- 
ults ina full audience, ſuch as uſed to 
preſs round the antient -orators when 
the forum ſtood thronged with nobles; 
when a numerous retinue of clients, 
when foreign ambaſſadors, and whole 
cities, aſſiſted at the debate; and when 
even Rome herſelf was concerned inthe 
event, The very appearance of that 
prodigious concourſe of people, which 
attended the trials of Beſtia, Corne- 
lius, Scaurus, Milo, and Vatinius, 
muſt have enflamed the. breaſt of the 
coldeſt orator. Accordingly we find, 
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tant, there are none which have more 
eminently diſtinguiſhed their authors, 
than thoſe which were pronounced un- 
der fuch favourable circumſtances. 
To theſe. advantages we may farther 
add, likewiſe, % Went general aſ- 


ſemblies of the people, the priyilege of 


upon their elocution, and makes it ap- 


bare walls, But Eloquence rejoices in” 


that of all the antient orations now ex- 


by the people with the utmoſt attention 
© and regard. How muſt theſe: united 
© cauſes contribute to raiſe the genius, 


and inſpire the eloquenceof the antients! 


% Maternus, who, you will remem- 
te ber, was in the midſt of his harangue 
in favour of Poetry when Meſſalla 
c firſt entered into the room, finding 
e Secundus was now ſilent, took that 
opportunity of reſuming his invective 
* againſt the exerciſe of the oraterical 
« arts in general,” . < That ſpecies of 
© eloquence,” ſaid he, wherein poetry 
© is concerned, is calm and peaceable, 
© moderate and virtuous: whereas that 
© other ſupreme kind which my two 
friends here have been deſcribing, as 
the offspring, of licentiouſneſs (by 
© fools miſcalled liberty) and the com- 
< ſedition; bold, obſtinate and 
haughty, unknowing how to yield or 
how to obey, an encourager of a law- 
©, leſs, populace, and a ftranger in all 
© well-regulated communities. Who 
© ever heard of an orator in Lacedæmon 
* orCrete? cities which exerciſed the ſe- 
< vereſt diſcipline, and were governed by 
the ſtricteſt laws. We have no ac- 
count of Perhan or Macedonian elo- 
© quence, or indeed of that of any other 
ſtate which ſubmitted to a regular ad- 
© miniſtration of government. Where- 
© as Rhodes and Athens (places of po- 
* pular rule, where all things lay open 
© to all men) ſwarmed with orators in- 
© numerable. In the ſame manner, 
© Rome, while ſhe was under no fettled 
«© policy; while ſhe was-torn with par- 
„ties, difſentions, and factions; while 
there was no peace in the forum, no 
harmony in the ſenate, no moderation 
in the judges; while there was neither 
© reverence paid to ſuperiors, nor bounds 
< preſcribed to e ene un 
der theſe circumſtances, produced, 
© beyond all diſpute, a ſtronger and 
© brighter vein of eloquence; as ſome 
< valuable plants; will flouriſh even in 
© the wildeſt ſoil. But the tongue of 
© the Gracchi did nothing compenſate 
© the republic for their ſeditious laws; 
© nor the ſuperior eloquence of Cicero 
2 55 : 54; „ make 
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make him any amends for his ſad ca- 
c taſtrophe. 


The truth is, the forum (that ſingle ; 


© remain which now ſurvives of antient 
« oratory) is, even in it's preſent ſitua- 
« tion, an evident proof that all things 
* amongſt us are not conducted in that 
«© well-ordered manner one could wiſh. 
For, tell me, is it not the guilty or the 
« miſerable alone, that fly to us for aſ- 
« fiſtance? When any community im- 


bo, plores our protection, is it not becauſe 


it either is inſulted byſome neighbour- 
« ing ſtate, or torn by domeſtic feuds? 
* And what provinceever ſeeks our pa- 
* tronage, till ſhe has been plundered 


or oppreſſed? But far better it ſurely 


is, never to have been injured, than at 


© laſt to be redreſſed. If there was a 


government in the world free from 
© commotions and diſturbances, the pro- 
© feſſion of oratory would there be as 
£ uſeleſs, as that of medicine to the 


« ſound: and as the phyſician would 


have little practice or profit among the 
© healthyand the ſtrong, ſo neitherwould 
© the orator haye much buſineſs or ho- 
© nour where obedience and good man- 
© ners univerſally prevail. To what 


, * purpoſe are ſtudied ſpeeches in a ſe- 


© nate, where the better and the major 
part of the aſſembly are already of one 
mind? What the expediency of ha- 
* ranguing the populace, where public 
© affairs arenot determined by the voice 
© of an ignorant and giddy multitude, 
© but by the ſteady wiſdom of a ſingle 


| © perſon? To what end voluntary in- 


© tormations, where crimes are unfre- 
quent and inconſiderable? or of la- 


/ 


© boured and invidious defences, where 
the clemency of the judge is ever on 
the ſide of the accuſed ? Believe me, 
then, my worthy (and, as far as the 
circumſtances of the age require, my 
eloquent) friends, had the gods re- 
verſed the date of your exiſtence, and 


tients we ſo much admire, and Them 
in yours; You would not have fallen 
ſhort of that glorious ſpirit which di- 
{tinguiſhed their oratory, nor would 
they have been deſtitute of a _ 
temperature and moderation. But 
ſince a high reputation for eloquence 
is not conſiſtent with great repoſe in 
the public; let every age enjoy it's 
own peculiar advantages, without de- 
rogating from thoſe of a former.” 
aternus having ended, Meſſalla ob- 
ſerved, that there were ſome points 
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which his friend had laid down, that 


were not perfe&ly agreeable to his ſen- 
timents; as there were others, which he 


wiſhed to hear explained more at large 


© But the time is now, ſaid he, © too 
© far adyanced.'— If I have main- 


© tained any thing, replied Maternus, 


© which requires to be opened more ex- 
© plicitly, I ſhall be ready to clear it up 
in ſome future conference.” At the 
ſame time, riſing from his ſeat, and em- 
bracing Aper—* Meſſalla and I, con- 
tinued he, ſmiling, * ſhall arraign you, 
© be well aſſured, before the poets and 
© admirers. of the antients.— And I 
© both of you, returned Aper, © before 
© the rhetoricians. Thus we parted in 
mutual good humour. 
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placed You in the times of thoſe an- 
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